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Art. I.—1. Lectures on the History of Ancient Philosophy, by William 
Archer Butler, M.A. Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 


2. A Biographical History of Philosophy, by G. H. Lewes. London: 
Charles Knight, 


THe books which we have placed at the head of this 


article are amongst the latest English contributions to 
the history of Philosophy. ‘They have been already for 
some time submitted to the judgment of the public, and 
have, on the whole, obtained a greater share of favour, 
than had previously been accorded to other works of the 
same class and of similar pretensions, Each of these 
works, while both are liable to very serious exceptions, is 
characterised by merits of a special kind, and such as are 
calculated to conciliate public approbation. Each is pos- 
sessed of qualities which impart to it an interest altogether 
independent of the success with which the author has 
executed the task of writing a history of philosophy... 

Mr. Butler’s book is the composition of a man of genius, 
who devoted talents which peculiarly fitted him for the 
undertaking, to the congenial labour, of interpreting the 
philosophy of Plato; and if he has not been successful 
in reconciling all the contradictions of the Platonic 
system, he has at least produced a work, which, from the 
comprehensive views which it unfolds, and from the literary 
merits it exhibits, deserves to be welcomed as a contribu- 
tion to our literature. Although we cannot apply the 
former praise to Mr. Lewes’ volumes, it fully deserves the 
latter commendation, as he has maintained throughout, 
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a graphic and sprightly style, not usually met with in 
compositions of a similar tendency. 

Lord Bacon’s complaint of the imperfection of our 
works devoted to tracing the history of philosophy, could 
not now be repeated with truth. Besides the important 
volumes of Ritter and Tenneman, we possess in Dr. 
Enfield’s summary of Brucker, a valuable repertory of 
authorities, and of references to original sources of infor- 
mation, Stanley’s work, though not of the necessary 


extent, is useful in the study of the Grecian systems, 


Dacier’s essay, though under the disadvantage of having 
been written nearly a hundred years ago, contains 
much valuable information; and the special treatises on 
the two principal philosophies, those of Plato and Aristotle, 
of which so many have been recently produced, still fur- 
ther contribute to the supply of erudition, which the 
student of philosophy has now within his reach. : 
It is with sincere pleasure that we welcome this 
very abundant supply of philosophical records. So long 
as we had not adequate means of judging what phases 
philosophy had gone through in the past, we were deprived 
of some of the most essential data, from which to construct 
an history of the human mind. A history of the human 
mind is the greatest intellectual want which now exists. 
Nothing is so much needed as an antidote for those un- 
healthy mental epidemics, which originating with some 
enthusiastic professor, spread with sad rapidity through 
the susceptible student class, and through them are com- 
municated to a section of society more or less extended. 
A firm belief in the great original powers of the teacher 
is ordinarily the most effectual cause of the circulation of 
his system. The system is not examined into by the 
believérs in it; indeed, as a general rule, the most stead- 
fast believers in it, are utterly incompetent to judge of its 
intrinsic merits, ‘ 
Were the past history of philosophy understood with 
even tolerable distinctness, the attribution of originality to 
any modern philosophical scheme, would be a thing of 
exceedingly rare occurrence. Had the disciples who 
crowded around Schelling at Berlin, when he promulgated 
his doctrine of an “intellectual Intuition,’ and who 
hailed it as a discovery superseding the exclusive value 
of consciousness and reflection, been aware of the 
‘extasy’’ to which Plotinus assigned an identical func- 
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tion, the knowledge would have considerably diminished 
their enthusiasm. Had Hegel’s famous axiom been un- 
derstood by his followers to have been derived from 
Herasiigas and Empedoeles, it is not probable that it 
would have sufficed to have given him celebrity beyond 
the boundaries of his native province. An acquaintance 
with the history of philosophy, has thus become a necessity 
in order that those who have acquired it, may not be 
ossessed of a considerable and easily abused wy 

@ 


t has also become necessary in order that the unprofita 
excitement with which riovel theories are being elaborated, 
may receive some check from the proof which a history 
of philosophy affords, that every conceivable error and 
absurdity has been already propounded, and that no 
solution which may be devised for the problems of meta- 
physics re claim the merit of being now for the first time 
proposed. { ? 3 

one of the works which we have mentioned, indeed no 
work which has been yet written, fulfils the conditions of 
a history of the human mind. There is none of them 
which presents a complete analysis of the various causes 
which have brought about the fluctuations of opinion 
which the history of philosophy records, and assigns to 
each intellectual factor its proper amount of influence, 

In our opinion, the attempt most free from contradictions 
which has been made in modern times to the evolution of 
a system, having for its basis the fundamental conditions 
and phases of thought, has been the system of Comte, if it 
be considered as limited to his exposition of the successive 
intellectual conditions. 

In assigning the three transitionary states of the super- 
natural, the metaphysical and the positive, Comte stated 
a generalization which possesses so much apparent truth, 
and is sustained by so many seeming analogies, that it 
afforded prima facie proof that it had not erred far from 
the conclusion which might have legitimately been made. 

The generalization seemed to represent, with tolerable 
fidelity, the different forms under which the sciences of 
astronomy and chemistry had been cultivated, and it 
seemed to accord with the present condition, and the 
probably future one of the science of meteorology. Many 
of the social changes which history relates also appeared: 
to add confirmation to the hypothesis. Yet, as is most 
frequently the case with false systems which bear the 
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closest resemblance to the truth, the doctrine of Comte 
has been found to be thoroughly and radically unsound. 
It described as the natural and healthy phases of intel- 
lectual growth, what on examination proved to be but the 
phases of intellectual disease. If a law is to be Jai@ down 
describing the metamorphoses of an insect, it should em- 
brace those which belong to its normal condition, and not 
those which possible malformation and irregular vital 
action might evolve. A law which represents the course 
which a mental disease is likely to take, does not represent 
that which the mind will be subjected to when maintained 
under salutary influences, Simple belief is no doubt 
characteristic of childhood, and the rashness and incon- 
siderateness of youth may sometimes conduct to scepti- 
cism ; but there is nothing in the opening and strengthen- 
ing state of the faculties that supersedes faith, and 
renders scepticism a more natural mental condition. As 
the faculties open, they rather become more fully aware of 
the importance of some sure principle of belief, and thus 
rather strengthen the previous influences. But when pas- 
sion and thoughtlessness have corrupted the moral consti- 
tution, the disease readily infects the mental system, and 
so far supplies a delusive confirmation of the famous 
generalization of Comte. : 

There can be no doubt that the phases indicated by 
Comte, are often exhibited in the individual mind; and 
there can be no doubt that in the history of a national 
mind, a somewhat analogous séries of changes is some- 
times presented. In the history of the Grecian mind, first 
came the period of faith corresponding to its youth, then 
succeeded the scepticism of the time of the Sophists, and 
last followed the Socratic era, in which abstract specula- 
tion was comparatively neglected, and the practical and 
ethical tone characterised the philosophy. Yet a view of 
these modifications of the Grecian intellect, so far from 
a. Soman of positivism, is utterly subversive of 
it, History shows that the reaction of the Sophists was 
against an unnatural and unhealthy effort to reimpose on 
the Greek mind a mysticism which it had discarded and 
almost forgotten. he changes it underwent were the 
changes of disease, and not such as a community, whose 
mental conditions have been evolved according to a calm 
and sensible system of theology, will be ever found to have 
exhibited. 
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Neither Professor Butler’s work nor that of Mr. Lewes, 
is at all designed to develop the variations of philosophy, 
in connection with the light they throw upon the constitu- 
tion of the human mind, unless indeed the objec which 
the latter proposes to himself of enforcing the negative part 
of Comte’s system, can be considered as some feeble 
expression of such an intention. Each system of philoso- 
phy which he reviews, he invariably dismisses with the 
criticism that metaphysical knowledge is impossible. Not 
caring to illustrate the more positive tenets of the master 
towards whom he entertains a most extravagant venéra- 
tion, he has entirely devoted himself to the establishment 
of the conclusion that the supernatural and metaphysical 
states are equally delusive, and that man is endowed with 
no faculty which can enable him to solve the enigmas of 
existence. With the view of demonstrating this singularly 
irrational deduction, Mr. Lewes most laboriously notes 
all the fantastic errors into which philosophers of equally 
unbalanced faculties as his own, have so frequently fallen. 
Because some forty or fifty men of most singular mental 
constitutions, have given expression to some very fanciful 
opinions respecting the truths of natural theology, Mr. 
Lewes infers that natural theology is impossible, It might 
quite as reasonably be argued, that because some forty or 
fifty such men as the first James or the second Joseph 
might be enumerated who have failed to understand the 
true principles of government, therefore a correct theory 
of government is impossible. When Cicero said that 
there is nothing so absurd as that it has not been taught by 
some philosopher, he intended the reproach not for philoso- 
phy, but for its expounders. The merits of such distin- 
erished students of speculative science as Latham or 

onaldson, are not impaired by the failure which has 
attended the efforts of so many others ; nor does the failure 
of the latter impeach the practicability of the science of 
philology which has been (though no other proof existed), 
so satisfactorily demonstrated by the success of the former. 
The real test, as to whether metaphysics is impossible, is 
not whether several have been found thoroughly incom- 
petent to frame a proper metaphysical system, but whether 
the truths it proposes-have been in guneral accepted by 

mankind. The absence of success, which has attended 
the speculative efforts of many of the ancient and modern 
philosophers has proceeded from their neglect of the proper 
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criterions of truth, and from their having attended more 
to the views suggested by their imagination than to the 
deliberate conclusions of their intellect. Mr. Lewes’ 
volumes display most forcibly the truth that the human 
intellect, though it possesses in the world by which it is 
surrounded, ample proof of the fundamental dogmas of 
natural religion, yet when it discards authority and tradi- 
tions, and yields itself to its own crude imaginations, is 
quite unequal to the formation of a correct system of 
theology. 

The tone of Professor Butler’s work contrasts favour- 
ably with that which prevails in Mr, Lewes’. His aim 
was to develop the narrative of Greek Philosophy, in such 
a way as at the same time to communicate a solution of 
its mavy anomalies, and to explain what he conceived to 
be the principles that reconcile the seeming discrepancies 
and contradictions of many of the systems. ‘The present 
work is a reprint of Lectures on Ancient Philosophy, 
which he delivered to the students of Trinity College, 
Dublin, from the Chair of Moral Philosophy, established 
in 1837. After a considerable delay since the lamented 
death of the author, they were published in 1856 by Pro- 
fessor Thompson, of Cambridge, who, though he had not 
been personally acquainted with Mr. Butler, is disposed, 
from the high estimate which he has formed of his writ- 
ings, to rank him “‘among the most gifted spirits of his 
generation.” 

Although the Lectures reflect very high credit upon 
Professor Butler, we do not believe that his fame is best 
consulted by an exaggerated eulogy. ‘The lofty style 
which is well sustained throughout, and which occasionally 
rises to eloquence, is sufficiently expressive of Professor 
Butler’s peculiar powers, which were rather suited to the 
office of bringing out in an imposing and attractive form 
the latent beauties of philosophical speculation, and of 
dwelling upon the poetical aspects of metaphysics, than to 
the more difficult one of subjecting philoso > to a rigid and 
scientific analysis. Hence his work is characterised by a 
warm enthusiasm for the most imaginative and rhetorical 
of the philosophers, but does not evince much. critical 
acumen, or a capability of always distinguishing between 
what belongs to the imagination and what to the intellect. 
Though not, therefore, destined to take a foremost rank 
as a metaphysician, Professor Butler has yet accom 
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lished quite enough to justify feelings of deep regret for 
his premature demise, and to authorize us in entertaining 
the conviction that had he been longer spared, he might 
have produced some work retaining the merit of the pre- 
sent one, and in great measure if not entirely free from 
its defects. 

Having so far indicated the general characteristics of 
the works whicli we have placed at the head of this Arti- 
cle, it is not our intention to enter into more detailed criti- 
cism of them, except in so far as more special attention to 
the opinions of either writer may be involved in the rapid 
and necessarily compendious survey we propose to take 
of the more prominent outlines of Greek Philosophy. 

The division of our subject most convenient for adop- 
tion, seems to be that which resolves it into three distinct 
inquiries concerning, 1st, the sources from which Greek 
Philosophy was derived ; 2ud, the most remarkable phases 
= at and 3rd, its analogies with Modern Phi- 

osophy. 

Pas ioarned are divided between two widely different 
opinions as to the origin of the philosophy of Greece. The 
opinion that it was a spontaneous product of the native 
intellect yielding to its own speculative impulses, and 
fashioning its conceptions in obedience to the influences 
by which it was surrounded, is one which, with an im- 
portant class of writers, has attained considerable cur- 
rency. 

Ritter* assigns the period of the decline of the Socratic 
Schools as that of the introduction of the Oriental element 
into Greek Philosophy ; whatever had been earlier accom- 
plished he conceives to have been the original growth of 
the Grecian mind. Browne, in his history of ‘‘ Greek 
Classical Literature,’”’ entirely adopts the same opinion. 
Those writers who have preferred to consider the 
Grecian systems as offshoots from those widely diffused 
creeds, which the earlier profane records exhibit as 
already established in South-western Asia, have not 
been quite accordant respecting the form under which 
they accept the hypothesis. The more general opinion 
with this class connects the Greek philosophy with the 
philosophical tenets of the Lgyptians, the Hindoos, 
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* p. 160. 
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and the Persians. A less usual supposition is, that 
it was in the main, and in its more essential features 
an imperfectly understood reproduction of the primitive 
revelation. The amiable Dr. Henry More, one of the 
ablest metaphysicians of the 17th century, adopted the 
idea under this extreme form. In our own time Mr, 
Gladstone, though not extending his views to the philoso- 
phical systems, strenuously defends the connection of 
descent between the Mythology of Greece and the earliest 
inspired teaching. 

The first consideration which embarrasses the inquiry 
is that of the relations, which subsisted between Greek 
Philosophy and the Mythological creed of the Greek peo- 
ple. These relations are to us necessarily very indefinite 
and indistinct. Indeed it must be admitted that the direct 
information which we possess from ancient sources, re- 
garding the exact faith of the uninstructed and ordinary 
classes of pagan society is not by any means 80 decisive 
and complete, as to enable us to form clear and adequate 
ideas on the belief they actually professed. The only 
authors from whose works very valuable information can 
be derived are, Sanconiathon, Hesiod, Ovid in the Fasti, 
Plutarch in his treatise on Isis and Osiris, and Diodorus 
the Sicilian. But such information as is obtainable from 
the writers mentioned is in some instances but fragmen- 
tary, and in others so intermingled with palpable and 
absurd fables, which could never have formed portions of 
the national faith, as to afford only -slender aid in any 
inguiry.into the popular creed of Paganism. We learn 
from these sources, as well as from the general testimony 
of their literature, that Polytheism, in its ordinary crude 
form of belief in a multitude of beings endowed with cer- 
tain divine gunkties, was the essential form of the national 
worship. et such information does not at all decide for 
us, what it would be most essential to know, whether 
Polytheism was akin to, and commingled with Pantheism. 
The instance of the Hindoo Mythology shows how Poly- 
theism and Pantheism may co-exist and be amalgamated, 
without either. pet interfering with, or being found irre- 
coucileable with the other. The essential character. of 
Brahminism is confessedly Pantheistic, yet the gods 
whom the Hindoo devotees worship with such elaborate 
and ceremonious devotion, number 330,000,000. 

Pantheism, which exacts belief in the Unity of the 
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Being, the changes of whose essence constitute the 
varied forms and vicissitudes of existence, which mark the 
course of the world’s history, does not require entire dis- 
belief in the reality of those forms which compose the, 
outer universe. The a a deity of the Indian religion 
first evolved himself in the production of Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Iswara; the creator, the preserver, and the destroyer ; 
later were created the seven Rishi, or Patriarchs, and 
subsequently, as traced in the complex fables of the 
Brahmans, the varied hierarchies of their gods were pro- 
duced. The dogma of the phenomenal nature of the 
finite, which is usually associated with Pantheism, whilst 
it attributes to limited beings only a dependent and flue- 
tuating existence, does not neutralize forthe time a belief 
in their reality ; nor as it would seem, from the Hindoo 
Mythology, does it preclude them from a share in those 
sublime endowments which entitle them to rank as gods, 
The success which was achieved by the Pantheistic Phi- 
losophy of the Ionian and Eleatic Schools in Greece, and 
the influence which was exercised by them over the public 
mind, does not, it must be allowed, furnish conclusive 
evidence as to the existence of similar religious tenden- 
cies amongst the people; just as the wide diffusion of 
Pantheistic notion amongst the student class in Germany 
does not afford any proof that the same views are popular 
with the entire people. Nevertheless, the remarks which 
have been made are sufficient to weaken any objection 
which may _be alleged against the Oriental derivation of 
the Greek Philosophy from the inference, that, had Orien- 
tal religious ideas been imported into Greece, both through 
the medium of migration, and the efforts of individual 

hilosophers, we should look for evidences of this twofold 
influence in the religious impressions of the entire nation. 
Such impressions may have very possibly existed through- 
out the historic period, and may have received their first 
development at a far earlier date. We cannot wonder 
that some of the philosophers, and of the tragic poets, 
incurred the anger of the people, when they seriously im- 
pugned the existence of even their subordinate deities ; 
but it must be confessed to be extremely difficult to under- 
stand how the pungent ridicule with which Aristophanes 
satirizes their vices and weaknesses, was not merely tole- 
rated, but even sanctioned, if the people had been impressed 
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with that exclusive faith in their divinity which pure Poly- 
theism would imply. 

When we read of the laughable disappointment of the 
greedy Hercules in the “ Frogs,’”’ or the wholesale sar- 
casms dealt out against the entire Theogony in the 
“ Birds,” and again meet with the vindication of Olympus 
in the “ Clonds,”’ we are reminded of the analogous 
anomalies of Hindoo Mythology, and the Indicrous narra- 
tives of Vishnu, deceived by King Bulee, of Yumoos’ 
undignified treatment of his own mother, and of the stories 
of Shivoo and Kohinec.* 

In both cases we feel disposed to explain the heteroge- 
neous and contradictory character of the religions system, 
by supposing that in its earliest phase the vast family of 
gods was regarded by the popular faith as the transient 
manifestation of the Supreme Being, but that in the course 
of subsequent history the mystical element acquired a 
preponderance in Hindooism, which the circumstances of 
their condition necessarily exacting a more practical and 
less ideal character of mind, contributed rather to repress, 


‘ ard ultimately to extinguish in the Grecian creed. 


The arguments which can be deemed sufficient to prove 


the common origin of two philosophical or religious 


systems must be of a rigorous and decisive kind. No 
additional force is given to the proofs that the Etrurians 
and Greeks were of common descent, by the exact simi- 
larity of the idea they respectively entertained of an after 
state, one which chiefly rested on the gloom and exile of 
Tartarus, and hardly at all dwelt upon the cheerful doc- 
trine of an elysium. There may exist countless points of 
resemblance between two systems, and yet all be easily 
explained by supposing that the national minds at corres- 

onding periods of development had been subjected to 

indred influences, and had thus adopted similar modifi- 
cations of the suggestions of their common consciousness. 

In addition to the argument that would be furnished by 
evidence of ethnological affinities, and frequent intercourse 
between two nations, a specific resemblance between their 





* See Ward’s account of the Religion of the Hindoos, and Cole-. 
brooke’s Papers on India. 

Similar accounts are contained in the Abbé Dubois’ account of 
Hindoo Customs and Belief. 
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tenets, often carried out into the more minute and exact 
details, would constitute the highest proof which is attain- 
able, that such religious convictions as refreshed their 
minds had been received from a common fountain. Such 
correspondence as we should look for would be in the fun- 
damental problems of their philosophy, in the aspect 
under which they regarded those vital questions which it 
is the office of every philosophy to solve, and to which 
diverse systems have given such dissentient responses. 

The primary inquiries which have principally engaged 
both ancient and modern speculation relate Ist, to the 
origin of the universe, 2nd, the conditions and nature of 
certain knowledge, and 3rd, the nature and destiny of the 
human soul, ' 

The Vedas distinctly define “that in the Deity the 
whole world is absorbed; from Him it issues; He is 
entwined and interwoven with all creation ;’’ ‘‘ all that 
exists is God; whatever we smell, or taste, or see, or hear, 
or feel, is the Supreme Being ;’’ and again, “ He is not 
comprehensible by vision, or by anyother of the organs 
of sense; nor can He be conceived by means of devotion 
or virtuous practices. His existence had no cause. He 
is the smallest of the small, and the greatest of the great ; 
and yet is in fact neither small nor great.’’ In accordance 
with the belief that every visible thing is some portion of 
the Supreme Being, and in some indefinable sense identi- 
cal with His transcendental essence, the Vedas allow, and 
even prescribe that the multitude of believers, whose gross 


nature renders them unfit to adore the incomprehensible 
Brahm, should worship some subordinate being, whose 
relations to the Deity entitle it, according to their notion, 
to the worship due to the divine nature. 

Possessing from the earliest period such sublime con- 
ceptions of the Supreme Deity, and impressed with such a 
deep sense of His awful being, it is not surprising that 
they should have eagerly embraced the belief that between 
Him and them had been interposed an almost endless 
Hierarchy of Being, through whose ministrations they 
might ultimately attain to union with Him. 

When the ignorance and wickedness’ of men had 
increased, the pure conception earliest possessed became 
naturally much corrupted, and it is not difficult to con- 
ceive how, after the mind had become habituated to asso- 


ciate the idea uf present and actual Deity with the objects 
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to which it had at first only conceded a vicarious worship, 
it would insensibly accord to them direct and_ explicit 
adoration, and thus in the words of “ Wisdom,’’* “‘ aut 
ignem, aut spiritum, aut citatum aérem, aut gyrum stel- 
larum, aut nimiam aquam, aut solem et lunam, rectores 
orbis terrarum deos putaverunt.”’ It would, however, at 
the same time not have quite forgotten thejconceptions 
which it had so strangely altered and degraded, and it 
would have found it difficult to get rid of at least some 
vague and indeterminate idea of a supreme and 
transcendental being. The personal distinctness which 
constituted the worth and beauty of the primitive idea of 
the Godhead faded away into a dreamy conception, which 
was confused by attributing its highest properties to the 
outer universe, or by alluwing it again to condense into a 
fixed belief in an eternal and all-controlling fate, retaining 
the attribute of power, but deprived of the qualities of 
freedom and personal agency, which were bestowed upon 
the fictitious gods that superstition had created. 

A still lower stage may, however, be reached, in which 
even this last idea of some one Infinite Quality presiding 
over the universe is lost, and leaves behind only the belief 


in the limited power of the various mythological beings, 
each restricted within its own province, but all possessing 
in common that attribute of which they had once been 
esteemed but the imperfect symbols. 

In the earliest mythology we should thus be prepared to 
look for the simple and lofty conception of Deity becoming 
gradually clouded, and the subordinate machinery of infe- 


rior gods beginning to shut out the view of the Supreme 
Being. The subsequent form assumed by each national 
aystem of idolatry will be chiefly regulated by the special 
influences acting upon each several people. The nation 
whose lot is cast, through the necessity of migration, 
in lands conquered with difficulty, and needing for their. 
defence warlike and energetic habits, is little likely to 
cling to the mystical and ideal element, but rather to give 
prominence to the subordinate forms of power, and thus 
to lapse into a form of Polytheism, in which the Pan- 


‘theistic element is comparatively small and insignificant. 
On the other hand, in those climes where the absence of 
such incentives to exertion as we have mentioned, and 





* exiii. 
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still more where the prolific fruitfulness of nature and the: 
conditions of climate induce a listless and inactive state of 
the faculties, the polytheistic element will not give its 
character to the system, but rather the mystical and 
abstract qualities, such as characterise the Hindoo wor- 
ship, will assert their supremacy over the mind, and 
impart to the institutions and ideas of the people the con- 
templative and impassive mould, in which the manners 
and thoughts of the natives of Hindostan have during so 
many ages unchangingly remained. — ; 

These views derive remarkable illustration from the 
often noted antithesis which exists between oriental insti- 
tutions and those of the progressive nations of Europe, 
Whilst the oriental world of to-day reproduces the story 
of four thousand years ago, and still retains in the unva- 
rying habitudes of its peoples the same peculiarities which 
its earliest monuments portray, present Europe has little 


in common with the Europe of the Ugrians or of the 
Celts. This remarkable contrast is not the result of an 


oviginal difference of race, The natives of India and of. 
Persia belong to even the same subordinate division of the 
human family, as do the Lithuanians and the Germans. 

The same peculiar qualities of individual character 
which prompted some adventurers from the Arian plains 
to seek new settlements in the west, sustained in them, 
and in their descendants, that practical tone of mind 
which is essentially irreconcilable with dreamy and spiri- 
tualistic speculations. The same thoughtful and contem- 
plative cast of thought which caused other individuals of, 
the same race to expend their energies in the realizing of 
a mystical creed, occupied in the learned investigations of 
the Brahmins, or, like the Gioghi, meditating amid their 
primeval forests, or patiently undergoing the slow martyr- 
dom of the enthusiastic Faquirs, fostered the germ of 
mysticism inherent in the ancient religions until it had so 
grown as to overshadow every other institution, and to 
arrest every principle of evolution and advance. Hence’ 
the predominant feature of Oriental life has been its unal- 
tering and stationary as well as ideal character, whilst the: 
west has ever been the eventful theatre of change. 

Apart from these broader outlines of contrast there have 
always existed special distinctive marks introduced within 


the same nation, and originating in the principle to which 
the wider differences are due. When the tumult of the 
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early unsettled life had subsided, the speculative spirit 
again reappeared in a section of the so-called ‘‘ practical’’ 
nations. ‘There will exist from time to time menvof very 
imaginative tendencies even in communities where cir- 
cumstances are least favourable to the development of 
such qualities, 

It would be difficult to cite the example of any refined 
nation in which a remarkable philosopher has not ap- 
peared, if we except only the Roman. The one employ- 
ment and ambition of the Roman mind—the lust of 
dominion—was an all engrossing passion which checked 
its other energies. Hence it is that the absence of -philo- 
sophy from Roman literature is not the only proof which 
can be adduced that in it the mystical element had alto- 
gether died out, and that its mythology was simple, 
unadulterated Polytheism. This is more strikingly 
evidenced by the Roman idea of fate as compared with 
the Grecian destiny. With the Greeks destiny was an 
all-ruling power, superior to the gods, and controlling 
even the councils of Jove. Thus in the tragedies of 
Afschylus and Sophocles, in which the pagan mythology 


is adopted as the guiding idea, the conception of destiny 
is presented as inevitable power, to which gods and men 
were:obliged alike to submit. 

With the Romans, destiny was merely an expression of 
the will of the gods, who were subject to no higher influ- 
ences in the accomplishing of their own decrees. Thus 
we find Ovid drawing back from the supposition that the 
decrees of the fates superseded the will of the gods. 


** Au domine fati quidquid cecinere sorores 
Omne sub arbitrio desinit esse Dei.” —Ovid, Fasti, v. 3, 17. 


Amongst the Greeks the speculative genius. of their 
pcnenners restored the weakened fire of Mysticism and 
antheism, which the stormy period of their migrations 
and early settlement had nigh extinguished. 
- The imagination of the first Greek generations was not 
principally devoted to fostering this element of their reli- 
ion. It rather fastened on the belief in the multitude of 
inferior deities, which we have mentioned as the first cor- 
ruption of the primitive Monotheistic faith. The general 


testimony of modern scholars is in favour of that Genesis 
of the pagan mythology, which has been go fully and 
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eloquently described by the learned Dr. Ddllinger.* The 
powers of nature were the first objects of Apotheosis. The 
terrific energy of the storm, and the milder influence of 
the gently descending shower, were alike deified in the 
,. f 1 . . . . 

popular belief. The sun diffusing his beneficent influence 
through all the changes of the zodiac ;—earth at one 
season yielding to decay, and again displaying its former 
bloom ;—all the latent springs of change, which were 
traceable throughout the vicissitudes of nature, were wor- 
shipped under suitable forms, which aptly symbolized the 
supposed hidden powers of which they were designed to 
be the emblems. Thus nature-worsbip, probably allied 
with a certain vague Pantheism, became the religion of 
the early Greeks, and found its first priests in the early 
Orphié Minstrels. The hymns of Olen were sung in 
honour of the sun god, and Orpheus celebrated the wor- 
ship of Dionysius Zagreus, who symbolized the fertility of 
the earth. ‘here are not wanting authorities for believ- 
ing that Orpheus taught in his mythical strains the Pan- 
theistic doctrine of an all-pervading God, or the kindred 
dogma of emanation. The same eastern idea of emana- 
tion is probably contained in the theogony of Hesiod, 
which was not without its influence upon the later imagin- 
ings of Greek philosophy. ‘‘ The way,” says Thirlwall,f 
“in which Hesiod treats his subject suggests a strong 
suspicion that his theogony or cosmogony was not the 
fruit of his own invention, and that although to us it 
breathes the first lispings of Greek philosophy, they are 
only the faint echoes of an earlier and deeper strain.’’ 

In what regarded the prominent details of its mythology, 
as well as in the view it preferred to take of the great 
problems of existence, the intellect of Greece appears to us. . 
to present the same general characters, which distur 
what has been in general terms denominated Oriental 
Philosophy ; as comprehending those more fundamental 
tenets which, although variously modified, and often over- 
laid by unlike deposits of a later period, form the substra- 
tum of all the eastern systems. 

The same essential feature of nature-worship distin- 
guishes all. the ancient mythologies. Whilst, as has been 





* Heathenism and Judaism, lib, 2nd, 
t Vol. i, ° 
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already observed, in some systems the purely mythological 
element has received less development, it has in all attained 
a sensible growth. Thus the leading idea of this form of 
idolatry discovers itself_in the adoration of the sun, whe- 
ther figured under the Persian Mithras, under the Egyp- 
tian Osiris, the Grecian Phoebus, or as in the Assyrian 
statue, described by Macrobius,* in which the yellow 
beard, flowing downwards, is supposed to symbolize 
the earthward influence of the solar beams, the female 
figure resting at the base to represent the earth deriving 
thence warmth and vigour, and the flowers held in the left 
hand of the god to typify his beneficence, and the beautiful 
gifts he brings. Though somewhat departed from in the 
Assyrian type, as instanced in the example referred to, the 


more general idea supposed the sun god to be beardless, as 
more expressive of his unchanging youth. 


*‘ Solis eterna est Phobo, Bacchoque juventa 
Nam decet intonsus crinis utrumque Deum.”—Tibullus. 


Whereas the mystical element widens out in the Asiatic 
werships, in the Grecian the deification of nature attained 
a most widely-spread and harmonious development. Every 
object became to the Grecian faith instinct with divinity. 
The quiet glades became the abodes of beautiful nymphs, 
highest models of Grecian female perfection, creations 
evidently of a period long anterior to that in which the 
female type became degraded to the ideal exhibited to us 
in the conceptions of the tragic poets, in an Antigone and 
in a Clytemuestra. Every power of nature expressed the 
agency of a special Deity, and even the seasons in their 
unceasing round represented some ethereal beings to 
whese ministrations were owing the fresh garlands of 
spring, and the odorous gifts of summer, as well as the 


rich vintage and the bleak desolateness of the two later 
seasons. 


* Verque novum stabat, cinctum florente corona, 
Stabat nuda estas, et spicea ferta gerebat, 
Stabat et autumnus, calcatis sordidus uvis, 
Kt glacialis hiems canos hirsuta capillos.” 


Ovid Metamorph. 
From the imaginative worship of the period of Hesiod and 





* Lib. ii. Saturnalia. 
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the Rhapsodists, the transition was an insensible one to the 
systematic philosophy which commenced with Thales. 

Anaxagoras, who lived in the fifth century before 
Christ, may be justly regarded _as one of the most eminent 
of the Greek philosophers. His doctrines are generally 
considered as exhibiting an advance on preceding specu- 
lations. 

He rejected the idea of chance as an empty name, (évopa- 
xevov) and attributed the order of the universe to an intel- 
ligent first Cause. Compared with the teaching of his 
predecessor in the mechanical division of the Ionian School, 
Anaximander, the views of Anaxagoras display points of 
contrast as well as of resemblance. Both supposed the 
eternal existence of countless simple elements, of which 
those which were homogeneous, formed by their union 
all the various substances which compose the world. The 
cause which operated a change in the existing particles 
was to Anaximander—motion ;—to Anaxagoras—intelli- 
gence—no conception of personal existence being associa- 
ted with these abstract powers, which therefore by logical 
necessity, must have been supposed to have pervaded 
matter and_the infinite elements in some inexplicable 
manner. Diogenes of Apollonia, who belonged to the 
dynamical section of the Ionian School, and who flourished 
a short time previous to Anaxagoras, like him, believed in 
the existence of a Causal Intelligence, and superadded to 
the conceptions of ‘Thales and Anaximenes, the idea of a 
principle of rationality. He confounds air and intelligence 
in his exposition of the origin of the universe, and supposes 
in the world an intrinsic capability of change, through 
which all things again resolved themselves into the prin- 
ciple from which they proceeded. Heraclitus, who was 
nearly a contemporary of Diogenes, also adopted the belief 
ina vital principle of the universe, which he taught to be 
fire, and which originated an endless series of transmu- 
tations. He also asserted that the predominant and dis- 
posing principle was unalterable destiny (<appyévy). He 
further taught that the harmony of the world is produced 
by the antagonism of two ever-opposing principles. Some 
half century earlier, Anaximenes of Miletus, promulgated 


the same belief, that resolution into the primal source 
repeated in perpetual cycles, was brought about by the 


animating principle of the universe, which, according to 


his system, was the most ethereal of the elements—air. 
VOL, XLVIII—No. XCV. 2 
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But slightly differing is the hypothesis of Thales, who 
assigned to water the place which was occupied by air in 
the system of Anaximenes. : : 

Three of the chief philosophers of the Eleatic school, 
composed respectively a work entitled (Iepi dicews) De 
Natura. In those works two prominent tenets are as- 
signed, in which the other most distinguished teacher of 
the same sect substantially concurred. Parmenides, 
Melissus, and Empedocles, agreed in the dogmas of a 
pure, ineffable, transcendental Being, in comparison with 
whom the universe which is cognisable by our senses is phe- 
nomenal and only apparent. According to Parmenides 
the existent is self-produced and unchanged. Melissus 
declares it to be incomprehensible and infinite, and Empe- 
docles describes Deity as pure abstract intellect, and as 
at the same time an all-pervading Love. 

The doctrine of Heraclitus, upon the existence of two 
opposing powers in nature, whose ceaseless struggle resul- 
ted in stability and order, was the second dogma of the 
Eleatic school. Parmenides, and Melissus, declare that 
the two great contending powers are love and discord, 
and of this antagonism, they conceived the division of the 
sexes to be symbolical. 

From the brief retrospect we have taken of Greek 
philosophical opinion during the fifth and sixth centuries 
before our era, it has been ‘shown that a few prominent 
tenets more or less generally divided the suffrages of the 
teachers of that period. ‘These tenets were, 1st, that an 
abstract principle endowed with causal efficacy was 
diffused through the universe:—2nd, that the universe 
was subject to cyclic destructions and renovations:—3rd, 
that the sensible world was transitory and phenomenal ; 
the one-existent Ens being 'the only reality:—and 4th, 
that unceasing struggle was maintained between two 
eternal, distinct, and opposing forces. No philosopher 
adopted all these dogmas, but all appertained with more 
or less universality to the Grecian system. 

To these speculations should be added the disbelief in 
the evidence of sense, implied in the supposed phenomenal 
nature of the external world, and sustained by some mem- 
bers of the School of Elea. 

_ During the sixth century, the idea of constantly recur- 
ring change was exhibited in the Doctrine of Metempsy- 
chosis, proposed by Pythagoras, but derived by him from 
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Pherecydes, whose peculiar views are merely a reproduc- 
tion of the vague ideas of Hesiod and the Orphic bards. 

The theory of Number, which formed so conspicuous 
a part of the Pythagorean teaching, reappeared in the 
more remarkable philosophy of Plato. 
~ With Xenophanes, we first meet the distinguishing con- 
clusions of the Eleatic School, of which he was the 
founder, but according to Plato, those opinions existed 
previous to his time, and were by him borrowed from some 
earlier source. 

_ The latter half of the fifth century witnessed a revolu- 
tion in Greek philosophy, which, when we reflect on the 
ractical and material character of the nation, cannot be 
ooked upon as at variance with what might have been 
naturally expected. 

Those countries in which a mystical and thoughtful 
spirit was shed over the entire religious worship, and had 
been at once evolved from the peculiar mental con- 
stitution of the people, and again had_ reacted in confirm- 
ing and strengthening the primitive characteristics, would 
be far from the danger of such a recoil from mysticism as 
was presented during the dominance of the ‘School of the 
Sophists. When the national, like the individual mind, 
ig maintained in its normal state, or in that condition 
which has been made natural to it, sudden and decided 
change is in some sense impossible. But when its usual 
tendencies have been interfered with, and an attempt has 
for awhile, proved successful to draw it from its accus- 
tonied paths, a return, frequently sudden and violent, to 
its usual course becomes inevitable. The profligacy of the 
Restoration followed on the English period of Puritanism, 
just as at an earlier period a pedantic purism infected the 
Latin literature of Gurops, which had been corrupted by 
the absence of refinement from the scholastic literature, 
and the intercourse of the learned. 

Whatever may be thought of Mr. Grote’s apology for 
the sophists, it may at least be alleged in their favour, 
that the fruitless effort to impose a highly developed form 
of dreamy Pantheism upon a nation in which the mystical 
element, though long existent, had a constant tendency 
to decrease and disappear, was one which must have 
strangely grated against the masculine prejudices of such 
a vigorous and practical people as the ancient Greeks. 

At the very period when much of the imaginative 
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superstition of the national infancy had been forgotten, 
and a Pan-Hellenic society had begun to be consolidated, 
the poetical teachers of lonia, and the still more contem- 
plative thinkers of Magna Gracia, endeavoured to light 
again the almost extinguished ember. Their success was 
indeed considerable for a time, but their teaching was 
utterly out of keeping with the requirements and _possi- 
bilities of the age and country. Whilst they undermined 
the national faith, they offered only contradictory and 
fanciful abstractions in its stead, and thus supplanting 
religion, they polluted the very core of society. Hence, 
when the Sophists uttered their indignant protest against 
the fruitless idealizing of the philosophers, they found 
themselves in a society diseased and licentious, to whose 
maladies they did not indeed apply a remedy, but of which 
they had not been the authors. Checked and disappointed 
in its aspiration after a higher knowledge, was it sur- 
prising that through them the mind of Greece should have 
expressed what it must have so deeply felt, its own impo- 
tence to achieve the intellectual conquests which its falla- 
cious instructors had promised it? The same reflections 
must have then been made which the spectacle of the 
failure of the Grecian intellect excited in one of its most 
fervent worshippers : 
«« And other creeds 
Will rise with other years, till man shall learn 


Vainly his incense soars, his victim bleeds, 
Poor child of doubt and death, whose hope is built on reeds.” 


The subsequent course of Greek philosophy proves that 
the interval of scepticism, or at least, the rather extended 
spread of that feeling in references to the philosophical 
doctrines, exercised a salutary influence on later specula- 
tion. The Socratic system bringing into beautiful relief 
the purifying doctrine of a divine Providence, and address- 
ing itself to the morality of the nation, contrasted happily 
with the transcendental hypothesis of the former schools. 
The Cyrenaic school degenerated from the purity of the 
Socratic, but it still retained a practical character, and its 
leading principle, though carried to undue lengths, pos- 
sessed something of a lofty and perfect character. 

It is referred to by Horace in the well known lines: 

«“ Nunc in Aristippi furtim preecepta relabor, 
Et mihi res, non me rebus subjungere conor.”—-Epist. i. 18. 
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The School of the Cynics, though directly antagonistic 
to that of Cyrene, was yet like it, almost entirely ethical, 
and was anxious to avoid the dangerous course which had 
proved so destructive to its predecessors; and even in 
the partly Eleatic school of Megara, the idealism was 
moderated and subordinated by dialectics and ethics. 

We have already sufficiently examined the character- 
istics of Greek speculation, to enable us to determine 
whether it should be deemed of native or of foreign growth: 
one spontaneously rising from the soil of the Grecian 
mind, or only transplanted to, and naturalized in it, from 
climes better suited to its healthy development. 

The speculation which was indulged in at a period sub- 

sequent to that at which we have arrived, though most 
important in its future influences, contained no essentially 
different element from those which composed the previous 
systems, and was only an eloquent summing up of the 
earlier conclusions. 
y That we may be able to judge on what grounds the 
claim to originality which has been advanced for the Greek 
Philosophy, reposes, we shall compendiously state the 
prominent doctrines contained in the contemporaneous or 
earlier systems of the great oriental nations. 

Dr. Robertson, in his learned “ disquisition concern- 
ing India,’’* thus summarizes the ancient Brahminical 
doctrine. 


“The Brahmins supposed the Deity to be a vivifying principle 
diffused through the whole creation, an universal soul, that ani- 
mated each part of it. Every intelligent nature, particularly the 
souls of men, they conceived to be portions, separated from this 
great Spirit, to which, after fulfilling their destiny on earth, and 
attaining a proper degree of purity, they would be again reunited. 
* * * They taught that the human soul must pass in a long 
succession of migrations, through the bodies of different animals, 
until by what it suffers and what it learns in the various forms of 
its existence, it shall be so thoroughly refined from all pollution, 
as to be rendered meet for being absorbed into the divine essence, 
and return like a drop into that divine ocean from which it 
originally issued.”’ 


In addition to the idolatrous worship of the heavenly 
bodies practised by the ancient Persians, as is proved 





* p. 1098, 
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against Dr. Hyde and Prideaux, from the acts of Persian 
martyrs, as given by Stephen Assemani, the most dis- 
tinguishing article of their faith, was that of two eternal 
and hostile principles, of good and evil, to which were 
respectively due the good and evil of the universe. 

There was probably no other dogma which attained 
such a wide diffusion as the dogma of Dualism, Ex- 
pressed variously as the opposition of good and evil ;— 
spirit and matter ;—light and darkness ;—love and dis- 
cord; it has associated itself with almost every form of 
belief. It belonged to Scandinavian mythology, in which 
the evil principle is designated by a name but. slightly - 
differing from that which is applied to it in the Persian 
creed; and Hgyptian superstition fabled that darkness 
or night, was one of the first principles by which the world 
had been produced. Indian mythology is crowded with 
legends of an almost triumphant opposition against the 
supreme Being, sustained by a being invested with an 
abiding or a temporary omnipotence for evil. English 
readers are familiar with the powerful elaboration of this 
conception in ‘‘ the Curse of Kehama.’’ Early Grecian 
legend, restored in the poetry of Adschylus, displays to us 
the unsubdued spirit of the Titans, still defiant even after 
irreparable defeat. We have found the same antagonism 
repeated in the theories of the Eleatics, and when the edifice 
of Greek philosophy had been shattered, and other archi- 
tects attempted, from the splendid fragments which re- 
mained, to build another temple, they chose the doctrine 
of the Eternal Struggle to be the chief corner-stone of the 
new structure. 

Plotinus and the Neoplatonists, believed.in the ceaseless 
contest that had to be maintained before the soul could 
be restored to the absolute Unity ; and the errors of 
Manes, Marcion, and Bardesanes, continued through the 
Paulicians, and other sectaries of the middle ages, chiefly 
hinged upon this widely accepted explanation of the pro- 
foundest problem in philosophy. 

In addition to the deification of the evil or material 
principle in the Egyptian worship, of which we are in- 
formed by Diogenes Laertius,* Herodotus testifies to the 
prevalence of a belief in transmigration, with which indeed 
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the careful ceremonies of embalming were immediately 
connected. 

The lofty contempt which the Greeks entertained 
towards the outer world of barbarians, whilst it may have 
impeded those extensive commercial relations which were 
maintained by other nations of antiquity, but the neglect 
of which seems to us to be fully accounted for by the 
internal condition of the nation, during the prosperous 
period of its history, did not, as has been so often loosely 
stated, close up the avenues of intercourse, between the 
enterprising and inquisitive Greek, and the peoples by 
which he was surrounded. Still less did it operate in this 
way at a time earlier than probably the existence of this 
feeling of excessive disdain, which was engendered by 
victory ‘and the acquirement of high literary polish, or 
upon the natives of provinces which, although peopled by 
the Hellenic race, were not sharers in its political exalta- 
tion. The Ionian philosophers had abundant opportunities 
of intercourse with the philosophers of Persia, and through 
the medium of the extensive communication between the 
neighbouring country of Phoenicia and India, by the over- 
land route from Rhinocolura to the Arabian Gulf, they 
might easily have informed themselves of the peculiar 
faith of the Brahmins. Without any violation of histori- 
cal truth, Virgil tells us of remote intercourse between 
Southern Italy and the opposite shores of Africa, and it is 
indeed improbable that the scholars of Cortona and Elea, 
remained ignorant of the civilization which had established 
itself on the Nile and in the Pentapolis; nor is it likely 
that Diodorus was the first Sicilian who devoted his life 
to the study of that history, whose origin, like that of the 
famous river which waters the Egyptian plains, is hidden 
in some silent tract which the curiosity of explorers has in 
vain endeavoured to discover. 

In the philosophical systems of the Persians, Indians, 
and Egyptians, we have traced the doctrines—1st, that 
the universe was penetrated by a presiding though not 

ersonal being, but an influence, animating and contro!- 
ing it. 2nd. That eternal antagonism existed between 
two opposing powers of nature. 3rd. That the law of 
perpetual change conducted the various beings through 
an immense cycle of transmutations, and 4th, that ulti. 
mately all became absorbed into the Absolute One, which 
Transcendental Being again evolved Himself under 
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another series of changes, phenomenal and fluctuating as 
those which had preceded. 

Had the summaries which an adequate, and in no 
sense exclusive analysis of the systems of the east, and of 
Greece respectively, has in each case conducted us to, 
possessed only a general and indistinct resemblance, we 
should still have felt considerable difficulty in attributing 
the likeness to casual coincidence, for even in that case 
we should have been embarrassed by the cumulative 
evidences of connection supplied by the traditions of the 
Grecian people, by the ethnical affinities of the populations 
more especially to which the philosophers belonged, and 
still more by the unmistakable Oriental impress which 
Grecian art has preserved, But when we find that the 
accordance is not in one tenet merely, nor even in the 
general form of their philosophies, but obtaining between 
each distinct dogma maintained, in a manner so striking 
as to suggest the inference rather of identity than of simi- 
larity, the conclusion becomes an imperative one, that the 
two philosophies are not the separate products of distinct 
national minds, acted upon by unlike outward circum- 
stances, but compose one integral system, expounded, it 
may be, with varying illustrations, and adopted with 
unequal faith, but belonging to some one older formation, 
and brought down by the same traditionary stream to the 
different lands in which we have discovered it. 

But what still further strengthens the conclusion we 
adopt is the circumstance that the coincidences we should 
have looked for in our hypothesis, are found to be those 
which actually existed. In Egypt the doctrine of Metem- 
psychosis chiefly flourished ; in the adjoining schools of 
Magna Grecia this error first appears in Grecian philo- 
sophy. ‘The doctrine of an all-pervading essence was 
most widely diffused in Persia and India, as well as that 
of cyclic renovation ; it is in the sects of the Ionian philo- 
sophers that these speculations are found to have been 
rifest. The eastern principle of dualism, indeed, shows 
itself more conspicuously in the tenets of the Eleaties, but 
the eastern origin of their school may easily explain the 
circumstance, which is also accounted for by what has 
been already stated of the universal prevalence of the 
dualistic error which belonged to no special system, but 
under some guise entered into all. 

‘'The same conclusion to which we have been led by the 
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intrinsic evidence of the eastern origin of Greek philosophy 
is fully sustained by the extrinsic arguments. Without 
referring to the traditionary accounts that many of the 
Greek teachers trayelled into Egypt and Persia for 
instruction, inasmuch as events so particular are neces- 
sarily hardly capable of verification, we may safely rely 
upon the very high probability that they who so ardently 
desired wisdom were not ignorant of the reputed lore of 
the Persian, Chaldean, and Egyptian priests, and that 
being aware of it they were not all devoid of the energy 
to seek from them some solution of the problems in which 
they felt so profound an interest, and to the task of 
solving which they found themselves so unequal. We 
may, with the highest degree of probability, conclude that 
such minstrel rhapsodists as Xenophanes of Colophon, 
whom the Eleatic school venerated as its founder, did not 
remain uninformed of the speculations which in his time 
entered so largely into the national faith of the countries 
through which he wandered. 

But in addition to the proof afforded by such reflections 
as these, the acknowledged derivation of many parts of 
the Greek religion should not be lost sight of, as rendering 
it probable that the same sources which supplied so much 
to its mythological creed should also have contributed to 
its philosophical. The most ancient traditions speak of 
the introduction of the system of oracles from Lybia, and 
scholars are generally agreed in connecting the worship of 
Dionysus with the earlier rites celebrated in his honour in 
Phenicia and India, and whatever opinion as to the 
origin of the Eleusinian mysteries may be deemed most 
— the belief entertained by some that they have 

een at least in part borrowed from the esoteric worship 
of the Egyptians, is in all likelihood not without good 
foundation. 

On the high authority of Mr. Fergusson* it can be 
stated that the plain outlines of the Doric architecture 
have their prototype in what has been thence designated 
the protodoric style of some Egyptian structures, and that 
the flowing and more graceful lines of the Ionic have been 
copied from the Assyrian models. 

hatever may be thought of Sir Henry Rawlinson’s 





* Handbook of Architecture. 
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theory as to the workmanship of Grecian architects being 
traceable in the recently excavated remains, it is on all 
hands agreed that an early connection subsisted between 
Greece and Assyria, in reference to an adoption by the 
one nation of the style which had been devised by the 
other; and no difference of opinion exists as to the eastern 
birth of the musical modes most cultivated by the Greeks. 

It has been usual to allege against the eastern extrac- 
tion of Greek philosophy, that it does not exhibit the two 
important ideas of a superintending providence and of 
creation, which are assumed to have been embodied in 
the eastern mythologies. In the mythologies which we 
have briefly reviewed, the idea of creation as signifying 
production out of nothing, and of a Providence as imply- 
ing the superintendence of a personal Deity, is incompati- 
ble with the abstract nature in them attributed to the 
Divinity, and with the doctrine of successive evolutions of 
the Divine essence, and of reabsorption into it after a long 
succession of transformations. Of the Egyptians Aristotle 
testifies that they believed chaos, or night, to be one of 
the eternal principles from which the world had been pro- 
duced.* Diogenest Laertius similarly testifies to the 
eternal existence of matter having been believed by the 
Egyptians. Maimonides, who is however a much more 
recent authority, in his work, (Moreli Nebochim) affirms 
of the Sabaists, that they < also maintain the same doctrine. 
The dogma of emanation, which was so universally disse- 
minated in the east, excluded the idea of real creation. 
The dogma of a Divine Providence, caring for the most 
insignificant as well as the most important of His crea- 
tures, could not co-exist either with a faith in an imper- 
sonal God, or with a belief in the immediate superinten- 
dence of numberless inferior divinities, who were supposed 
not to be exempt from human passions and weaknesses. 
It is not, therefore, in the Pantheistical theogonies of the 
celebrated Asiatic kingdoms, that the conception of an 
ever vigilant Providence, and of omnipotence capable of 
creating out of nothing, are to be discovered ; it is rather 
in the pure creed so wonderfully preserved within the 
comparatively narrow limits of Judea. 


Without at present offering an opinion whether later 





* Aristotle, Metaplhysic, lib. xii. c. 6. | Prom. 2 10. 
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Greek philosophy, such as that of Plato, was indebted to 
communications with the Jewish nation, we do not feel at 
all called upon to defend the extreme opinions of some 
who maintained a far more extensive influence of the 
Jewish faith on the Grecian traditions; hence we are not 
surprised to find that the sublime dogmas which were the 
peculiar possession of the Jewish people, should not be 
discernible in the systems of the philosophers. 


It is highly probable that after the primitive religion 
had become corrupted, the earliest degradation it received 
was that of Pantheism, and that Polytheism was a lower 
condition still, and a further defilement. The nations in 
which Polytheism ultimately obtained: either exclusive 
sway, Or very great predominance, retained vestiges of the 
intermediate phase, as, for example, the Dii Involuti of 
the Etrurian mythology. Whilst the Dii Consentes were 
worshipped with every superstitious rite, the Dii Involuti 
were never made the objects of immediate adoration, just 
as amid the rank Polytheism of India, the supreme Brahm 
is adored in almost deserted temples by the few whom the 
severest ordeal is supposed to have — from every 
earthly stain. Herodotus says that the Pelasgi worshipped 
a nameless divinity, which is far more likely to have 
represented a Pantheistic faith than pure Monotheism, 
which, at the period of the Pelasgic migrations, had in 
many parts of the east undergone already considerable 
modifications. 

The brief retrospect we have taken of the first changes 
of the primeval religion, and of the perplexing fancies of 
the reputed sages of antiquity, places before us in plain 
but clearly defined colours, one of the most important 
truths which can be learned from history—the utter 
powerlessness of the human intellect to create a consistent 
religion, adequately solving the great problems of nature. 

The accumulated knowledge of modern times is not 
favourable to the development of the intellect, or the 
extension of its acquaintance with speculative studies. 
Dean Swift humorously laments that should law books 
multiply at the rate at which they were increasing in his 
day, it would, after a time, become impossible to be a 


lawyer, It is in our days almost impossible to be a 
learned man. 


The rage for what has been so aptly called “ diluted 
omniscience”’ is in reality self-destructive. ‘To but a few 
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rare intellects is it given to possess an equally profound 
insight into various departments of knowledge, and the 
great majority of minds are rather weakened than im- 
proved by being obliged to extend their action over a wide 
extent of investigation. Separate excellence on a very 
high scale may be no doubt achieved by many, but the 
student of metaphysical philosophy was far more likely to 
be successful when his undivided attention was bestowed 
upon its abstruse inquiries, than when he is obliged, by 
the habits and ideas of the age, to view his subjects by 
the light of so many different studies, which are popularly 
supposed to affect his conclusions. We do not deny that 
an acquaintance with natural philosophy, and several 
other branches of knowledge, may prove of the highest 
utility to the metaphysician; on the contrary, we are 
assured that there are many metaphysical inquiries which 


cannot be successfully conducted without their aid; but we 
do deny that the fundamental problems of philosophy 


which constitute the primary matter of speculation, are in 
any wise assisted by acquired knowledge. The mystery 
which envelopes the origin of the universe, and the rela- 
tions which subsist between the various beings which 
inhabit it, and their Creator, is too profound to be pene- 
trated by the weak light which science affords; and as has 
been often observed, the simplest shell picked up from the 
sand, or the humblest field flower, contains for the reflect- 
ing mind as sublime and as convincing evidence of the 
attributes of the Creator as does the magnificent order of 
the heavens, or the most marvellous secret that science 
has unfolded. Since, therefore, the subtlest minds of 
antiquity have failed in their attempt to unriddle the 
enigmas of philosophy, it cannot be expected that success 
is reserved for later inquirers, who are at least not sur- 
rounded by greater advantages. Instructive as is the 
lesson thus taught, it has been misinterpreted by many. 
It has been inferred that therefore we are incapable of 
ever knowing with certainty the truth or falsehood of 
those opinions which so deeply concern us, It ought to 
have been only inferred that whilst reason can assure us 
concerning the primary dogmas, it is unable to teach us a 
complete system of religion, but that whilst we become 
conscious of the imperfection of our faculties, we also 
learn the necessity of a higher guide in those regions of 
thought which lie beyond our range. The opposite 
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inference was made by the Sophists of antiquity, and by 
the Positivists of our own time. Akin to this erroneous 
theory is the opinion, generally rather implied than 
expressly asserted, that a system of religion grows out of 
the national mind, and derives its peculiar character from 
the nature of the influences to which the nation is sub- 
jected. We have already seen how the outward circum- 
stances may materially affect the religion, but no proof 
has been furnished that the modifying power is the 
creative likewise, and that a people isolated from the 
influence of tradition will elaborate the same views in 
many of their principal details, which will be adopted by 
another people at a corresponding stage of civilization. 
In such a theory a refined kind of materialism is insinu- 
ated, which does not make allowance for the intrinsic 
activity of the mind, which although it will take a general 
impress from outward causes, will even in its passive rela- 
tions, if we may so speak, exert a controlling and plastic 
power. ‘The supposition that external circumstances con- 
stitute the mould from which the creations of intellect 
must necessarily take their shape, belongs rather to cer- 
tain crude theories of indefinite progression, which have 
obtained too wide circulation, than to the doctrines of 
rational philosophy. 

The philosophy of Greece has exercised great influence 
over the world. Since Grecian nationality ceased to have 
existence, the philosophy which had flourished contempo- 
raneously with it, has found a home in every civilized and 

olished nation. Conveyed in the pure and melodious 
anguage of such writers as Anaxagoras and Plato, it was 
welcomed even by those who did not love philosophy for 
its own sake; and pervaded as it was by the very essence 
of poetry, it recommended itself equally to the susceptible 
imagination of youth, and to the matured judgment of the 
experienced scholar. It refined whilst it weakened the 
practical intellect of Rome, and it softened down the 
rough manner of the Gothic nations of mediaeval Europe. 
Some of the Christian Fathers have not hesitated to style 
Plato the Moses of the Pagan world, whose lofty mission 
it was to raise the mind from the grossness of material 
pursuits, to purer and nobler objects, which were prophe- 
tic of the future blessings. The difficulty of attempting 
to appreciate the nature and extent of an influence which 
has been so universal and so profound, is enhanced by the 
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impossibility of contracting within a narrow compass con- 
siderations of such deep import as are necessarily asso- 
ciated with the subject. Our object throughout the 
remaining portion of this Article will therefore be to 
contrast briefly in their general aspects the systems of Plato 
and of Aristotle; and to indicate the principal attempts 
which have been made to revive the other ancient systems. 

Plato and Aristotle respectively represent the specula- 
tive and the practical aspects of the mind of Greece. They 
respectively sum up whatever had been brought forward 
in the preceding systems; the practical doctrines attain 
their highest development in the works of Aristotle, — 
the speculative tenets reach to their greatest perfection in 
the writings of Plato. 


“The whole philosophy of Plato,” writes Professor Butler,* “ is 
one vast scheme of moral discipline, directed to the purification of 
the rational element in man ; and its fundamental principle is the 
aspiration after perfection,—such perfection as competes to an un- 
bodied spirit......... Without this idea perpetually preserved, you 
will read Plato in vain; the clue of the labyrinth will have been 
lost ; the luminary that sheds impartial light on every object will 
have disappeared.” 

If Professor Butler has not succeeded in supplying us 
with ‘‘a clue to the labyrinth’’ of Plato’s system, the 
blame cannot be allowed to attach to the expounder. To 
furnish a correct test by which to determine the precise 
idea entertained by Plato, even on some of the cardinal 
points of every theory of philosophy, has hitherto baffled 
all the labours of his interpreters, It is impossible to 
assign any criterion by which to reconcile contradictions ; 
and Plato’s writings abound with contradictions. It is 
not possible in metaphysics, as in chemistry, to solidify 
the vaporous; and the philosophy of Plato is pre- 
eminently vaporous and ethereal. In the Timeeus he 
describes the world as a divine animal; in the Philebus he 
advances opinions which identify matter with the evil 
principle. In the Laches he speaks of the divinity as a 
mere abstraction ; in the Timzeus he ascribes to Him the 
attributes of a personal Being. 

His famous theory of ideas is so indeterminately stated 
that his commentators have maintained amongst them- 





* Vol. ii, p. 271. 
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selves an unceasing contest as to whether he intended to 
assign real objective existence to the Idea, or only referred 
to the eternal knowledge of the Divinity. What, there- 
fore, has been the cause of Plato’s immense influence ? 
To this it can only be answered, that the influence of 
Plato has been rather emotional than intellectual ; he has 
powerfully swayed the intellects of men, but it has been 
mainly through the medium of their emotional nature. 

There probably never lived a man more keenly and 
more exquisitely sensitive to all the impressions which the 
good, the beautiful, the harmonious are capable of produc- 
ing. Not even the marvellous delicacy of mental organi- 
zation which belonged to Shelley could have exceeded the 
surpassing refinement of Plato. His soul seems to have 
been perpetually haunted by the most captivating forms of 
ideal beauty, and every outward object spoke to him of 
unutterable harmony and hidden paneten, His mind 
possessed in the highest conceivable degree the essential 
power of genius,—the power of refracting the plainest ray 
derived from “external nature, into the most brilliant 
colours, and of thus beholding lit up with ideal charms the 
object from which it had been obtained. 

The teaching of Socrates had replenished Plato with a 
belief in the supreme importance and perfect beauty of 
the highest morality. Whether his sublime conceptions 
were at all derived from the Jewish ethical code, we do 
not now inquire; once convinced of the excellence of vir- 
tue, his own sublime genius rapidly invested the ideal, not 
indeed with attractiveness equal to what it in reality pos- 
sesses, but immeasurably greater than any which philoso- 
phy not inspired had hitherto communicated to it. 

Thus, as has been so well stated by Professor Bu‘‘er, 
a moral aim was the one which Plato chiefly proposed to 
himself; but we cannot concur in the further observation 
that the possession of this one idea explains the inconsis- 
tencies and contradictions which might have been per- 
fectly well avoided, consistently with the most earnest 
intention of enforcing morality. 

Those who have been most influenced by Plato have 
not reasoned upon him, or with him; they have been 
simply carried away by the gentle force of the rarest and 
the highest eloquence. He has been venerated by the 
Christian Fathers, not because they conceived his writ- 
ing to be exempt from contradictions and fundamental 
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errors, but because they recognised in him an instrument 
of Divine Providence, and because they were aware that 
his unequalled sway over the emotional nature of man 
would ‘divide between him and his great intellectual 
brother philosophers a vast dominion, so long as the 
loftiest flights of poetry and the most musical language in 
the one, or the most penetrating acuteness and the vastest 
range of intellect and erudition in the other, would com- 
mand the admiration of mankind. The followers of Plato, 
those who have by their devotion to him, earned the name 
of Platonists, have invariably been men of poetical and 
susceptible minds, prone to mysticism and disposed to 
allegory. No systems but the most fanciful and poetical 
have been found capable of fusion with Platonism. Thus 
we find that in Neoplatonism the alliance is effected 
between it and the philosophy of Pythagoras, from which 
it had been in considerable part derived ; and in the ideal 
writings of Picus, of Mirandula, to whose history such 
deep interest attaches, we find it blended with the fictions 
of the Cabbala. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, for which we have the 
authority of Dr. Dollinger, that no commixture of mystical 

hilosophy has been found practicable with Mahomedan- 
ism. in its orthodox form; and the Sectarians who have 
endeavoured to effect the amalgamation, have been re- 
garded as heretics in the Church of Islam. ‘The Church 
has ever most sedulously guarded against influence being 
exerted upon her own pure dogmas by the system of 
Plato. Some of her most distinguished doctors have hap- 

ily succeeded in choosing from his writings such ideas as 
ceained with the Christian Faith, but this has been 
ever done with great caution, and as a proof of its great 
difficulty we may recollect, that where Augustine, Jerome, 
and Eusebius succeeded, such distinguished names as 
Origen and Rufiuus, have not escaped the dangers attend- 
ant upon the effort. _ ‘ ; 

The chief manner in which Platonism has acted, has 
been through the vehicle of mysticism. It first appeared 
in the works of the Pseudo-Dionysius, in the fifth century, 
and since then it has more or less commingled itself with 
the productions of other writers on the same subject. An 
imaginative and abstract character associated itself with 


the speculative efforts of Ficinus, and the other Florentine 
Platonists, as well as with those of Reuchlin, and Corne- 
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lius Agrippa, who endeavoured, like the Prince of Miran- 
dula, to impart a cabalistic form to the system of the 
Greek Philosopher. In our own day the admixture of 
Platonic notions with German philosophy, has taken a 
more decided shape in the ambitious effort to revive the 
long extinct rivalry of Neoplatonism against Christianity, 
and to supplant the sublime dogmas of the Christian 
Faith by the indistinct conceptions which owe whatever 
beauty they possess, to the resemblance which may be 
traced between them, and the early traditionary belief of 
which the Christian Church possesses the most perfect 
development. The immediate results of Platonism 
becoming popular with any generation, or in any country, 
are pernicious, the permanent results are beneficial. 

The consequence which is immediately felt is, that of 
creating an unreal and enthusiastic tone of the national 
mind, which it must be the object of every well-regulated 
society to repress within very restricted limits. Sensible 
and practical views of life become, with the majority of 
persons, incompatible with the emotional and _ highly 
wrought condition, which a very general attention to too 
poetical views of things is sure to engender. A morbid 
and sentimental state of feeling is thus produced utter] 
alien from the requirements of practical life, a state which 
escapes from being disgusting merely because it is pitiable 
and absurd. Such a state is not unfrequently produced 
in individual instances, where the emotions are not kept 
under control; and there have been instances of commu- 
nities, such as a large section of the intellectual world of 
Germany, at the present day, exhibiting similiar phases 
of their mental constitution. ‘There is, no doubt, a cer- 
tain class of minds for whom the immediate effect of the 
study of the emotional class of writers may prove service- 
able. But such minds as will derive this advantage, must 
pores very sensible safeguards, of which none others can 

e found than those of earnest and abiding piety, ora 
strong and masculine vigour of the intellectual faculties, 
The former quality communicates a charm to the realiza- 
tion of the maxims of Plato, contained in the life of Dr. 
Henry More, the recollection of whose amiability and 
virtues have long given an additional attractiveness to 
Platonism within the halls of Cambridge. The latter 
endowment, combined indeed with the former in a most 
exalted degree, preserved Augustine from the uninten- 
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tional aberrations of some of the most distinguished of his 
contemporaries. 

However unhealthy may be the effects first produced by 
the ideal and emotional philosophy, its ultimate results 
are conducive to the refinement of society, It acts as an 
antidote against the material tendencies of an age, and is 
often introduced by the recoil which sometimes takes 
place, from the excessive predominance of a gross and 
sensuous philosophy. Thus we find that one of the causes 
which principally conduced to the reinfusion of the idea of 
Platonic Spiritualism into modern speculation, was the 
exaggerated materialism of the schools of Locke and 
Condillac, and of the Encyclopsedists during the later 
half of the 17th, and during the 18th centuries. 

At present, as was to have been expected, spiritualism 
has again begun to manifest symptoms of corruption, and 
to give indications that it has passed the point of develop- 
ment at which it can be serviceable to society. Fichte 
and Schelling, on the continent, and Coleridge, Kingsley, 
and Blackie in England, exhibit it to us in this exaggera- 
ted and degraded form, and give evidence in their writings 
how much the cause of any philosophy may suffer from the 
zeal of its intemperate and too enthusiastic votaries. 

The animated contest which at the period of the revival 
of letters, was maintained concerning the respective merits 
of Plato and Aristotle, by such distinguished combatants 
as George of Trebizond and Scholarius, was not an excep- 
tional one in the history of the relations of the two great 
systems of philosophy which they founded. Aristotle from 
the beginning occupied a position directly opposed to that 
of Plato, in as far as anything which is supplementary can 
be said to be opposed. 

Aristotle’s massive and sagacious intellect could not be 
borne away by vague ideas of mystery and harmony. He 
perfectly understood how great was the concealed perfec- 
tion of nature ; but he equally understood that it was not 
possible in our mortal state to possess more than an ab- 
stract vision of the glories which are behind the veil. He 
therefore believed that whilst the intellect might be most 
profitably exercised upon the deepest questions of philoso- 
phy, they were to be approached from the practical and 
not from the ideal side ; that they were to be explored by 
calm investigation of the intellect, carefully confining 
itself within its proper sphere, rather than by the aid of the 
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deceitful analogies, or splendid a priori conceptions which 
a prolific imagination might so readily supply. Within 
the range of his gigantic faculties he embraced every de- 
partment of human knowledge and attained to an intellec- 
tual eminence probably only surpassed by the Hebrew 
king,;who at ounce composed inspired oracles, and at the 
same time wrote “ of every tree, from the cedar which is 
on Mount Libanus, to the hyssop that groweth on the wall.’”’ 
In every branch of knowledge on which the human mind 
cares to be informed, Aristotle summed up the results of 
preceding labours, and superedded the most profound and 
judicious reflections. A mind so eminently practical, aud 
which whilst it analysed every subject as far as intellect 
could penetrate it, deemed of lesser moment the mere 
outward form of its thoughts, was not sought after with 
the same ardent worship, as his great rival during the first 
centuries of Christianity. Nor is this to be wondered at. 
During those early centuries, vast as were the intellectual 
treasures of the Church, the emotional nature of the 
Christian was more acted on and more developed, than 
was his mental constitution. Christian charity still burns 
brightly and warmly, but we ever recur to that primitive 
period as the season of the most glowing zeal when grace 
nerved the soul each day for the fiery triumph of martyr- 
dom. Such was not atime for dry and dialectical dispu- 
tation; the entrancing elequence of Plato was more deeply 
felt than the profoundest reasoning of the Stagyrite. A 
deep enthusiasm pervaded the entire society, and the 
fathers who taught in western Asia and in the schools of 
Alexandria or Constantinople, telt the same influences 
which peopled the Lybian deserts with saints, and made 
every laura the theatre of heroic deeds which shamed the 
proud boasts of the stoic, and cancelled the claims to per- 
fect virtue of a Seneca or an Antonine, 

Two centuries after the epoch of persecutions had 
ceased, and when the epoch of controversy in its most 
important forms had nearly passed away, the statesman- 
like intellect of Boetius formed itself upon the study of 
Aristotle, and assisted in giving currency to such portions 
of his works as were not opposed to the truths of Chris- 
tianity. In making choice of Aristotle in preference to 
Plato, indifference to the graces of Plato’s language did 
not influence the selection of a Scholar, whose writings in 
the judgment of such a critic as Cassiodorus, present even 


. 
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amid the corruptions of Latinity so common in the fifth 
century an Augustan polish and purity of style. 

Subsequently John Damascene advocated the system of 
Aristotle, and though employed against Catholic doctrine 
by the Arabian logicians as well as by Abelard and the 
Albigenses, it was finally purified and consecrated to the 
service of religion, by the great St. Thomas of Aquin. 
The subsequent history of Aristotelian philosophy merges 
itself for a long period in the history of scholasticism, of 
which the system of Aristotle constituted the substratum. 
The subsequent history and,influences of the Aristotelian 
— are too generally known to need recapitulation 

iere. 

The effects on modern intellectual progress of the other 
schools of Grecian philosophy have been comparatively 
trivial.. Justin Lipsius revived Stoicism for a brief period, 
and was followed by Heinsius and Gataker, whose most 
valuable contribution to the cause of that philosophy, is his 
essay ‘‘on the meditations of Antoninus.”? Zelesus in 
his work, ‘‘ de natura rerum,’’ endeavoured to restore the 
teaching of Parmenides; and Perigord attempted in a 
more attractive manner, in an imaginary disputation be- 
tween Aristzeus and Charilaus, to effect the same service 
for the speculations of the Ionians. The claims of Epicu- 
rus have been more ably advocated by Gassendi, but in 
this instance, as well as in the others mentioned, the 
effect produced has been trifling and but of short duration. 

No teachers of the ancient world have shared in the 
undoubted pre-eminence assigned by the consentient suf- 
frages of every generation, to the two great representative 
minds, whom we have thus rapidly contrasted, and who 
have been indebted for their boundless sway to the unerring 
fidelity with which they have given expression to those 
impulses and powers of the soul of which they were respec- 
tively the exponents. They have transmitted to us exact 
transcripts of the two sides of nature which they had 
respectively chosen for the objects of their contemplation, 
and in their writings they hold up to us two perfect mirrors 
which untarnished and unobscured after the lapse of so 
many centuries, still reflect the faithful images which the 
skill of the mighty artists first taught them to create and 
to retain. 
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Art, II.—TZhe New Glories of the Catholic Church. London, 
Dublin, and Derby: Richardson and Son, 1859, 


Wwe are very glad that an attempt has at length been 
made to awaken the attention of Catholics, in this 
country, to the glories of our Church in the East. China, 
Cochin China, the Corea, Tong-king, are names familiar 
enough to the British public; but always under the one 
aspect of worldly policy,—how far it is possible to conquer, 
how far politic to make concessions,—what advantages we 
can gain for ourselves, or, still more anxious enquiry, if 
we should miss any point, which of our adversaries will 
take it up ;—what chance of their passing us in the. one 
stern competition for power and profit. If any other 
sound arises amidst the din, it relates merely to natural 
productions, to some few curiosities, at best to descriptions 
of that beauty of scenery which it is now so much the 
fashion to idolize. We ask, and that not merely in a 
Catholic sense, but, is it really true that in this age of 
enlightenment, we have lost the feeling by which, in all 
ages, the best and wisest of men have been actuated ? 
That “the noblest study for mankind is man,’’ has been 
a doctrine received with universal consent. Surely that 
study must be most deeply interesting when we behold 
human nature under the influence of supernatural motives, 
and stimulated to actions beyond its own unassisted 
strength; when the philosopher can study—the believer 
recognize and adore, the action of a superior and super- 
natural influence, upon our common nature. Such a 
spectacle is presented to our eyes at this present time. 

e have read of the persecutions of Christians in former 
ages, in our own country, not so long ago ; but that was not 
enough for our unbelieving generation. We were to 
witness these wonders, if not with our own eyes, yet with 
demonstration as strong as we can ever have of any thing, 
not actually passing within our sight. No one of the 
events which have caused fleets to be fitted out, and regi- 
ments to be raised, are more certain, more publicly known, 
in the localities where they took place,—more capable 
of demonstration, than are the heroic martyrdoms con- 
tinually occurring amongst these foreign converts to our 
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faith ; nor to those who wisely consider it, can anything 
equal the importance of the testimony thus borne to the 
truth of the great faith of Christendom. We can under- 
stand, that the English press should doubtfully, as if sus- 
pecting a political deception, mention the “ alleged’’ 
death of a Roman Catholic Bishop, by the hand of the 
natives, as the cause assigned for the French expedition 
against China. ‘They speak in character when, after 
an extorted admission, an off-hand allusion is made to a 
*‘ handful of Roman Catholic Missionaries,’ dispersed in 
the country, and “ generally living in safety and comfort 
in the houses of their more wealthy neophytes.’’ But as 
a counterbalance to all this, where are the joy, the triumph, 
the adoring sympathy of Catholics? Most of these mar- 
tyrdoms have been recorded in the *‘ Annals of the Faith ;” 
but the-narratives are somewhat scattered ; the accounts 
of the different missions, with their alternations of storm 
and sunshine, are broken up by long intervals of time; 
their geography is a trouble—so many barbarous names 
of insignificant unfindable places; conscience is lulled by 
the money, more or less, that has been given to the cause, 
that of religion in general; and the little blue periodical 
is thrown aside unmarked, amongst the pamphlets, news- 
papers, and other literary trash with which our tables in 
the present day, are covered, But is it thus we should 
receive tidings of these accessions to the army of martyrs? 
of these new triumphs over hell, at which the angelic 
hosts are thrilling with triumph? It is not; and it is the 
Sovereign Pontiff himself, who recalls us from our 
** carking’”’ cares and petty warfare, and bids us contem- 
plate what the Church is doing elsewhere. For it is he 
who commanded the collection of those acts of these 
martyrs, which the Fathers of the Oratory have trans- 
lated from the original Italian, at the request of the Car- 
dinal Archbishop. With the book itself, we are somewhat 
disappointed ; it is merely a martyrology ;--we could have 
wished for a more extensive history of the Church in the 
East,—not of its past trials, but of its present condition. 
The arms and the policy of Europe, must soon open a 
way into these countries. Mr. Oliphant, in his most 
agreeable narrative of Lord Elgin’s expedition to China, 
informs us that ‘“‘ The opening of the country by the new 
treaty, and the protection which it guarantees to Chris- 
tian missionaries, will doubtless inaugurate a_new era.in 
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evangelical enterprise.’’ (vol. i. p. 258.) But before the 
land is flooded by tracts, before we are perhaps called on 
to endure a fresh persecution from Scripture readers, and 
other well paid functionaries of wealthy societies, we trust 
that there may be a full record, in an accessible form, of 
those evangelical enterprises which the authorized church 
has already performed without this, or any other, human 
assistance. Let us return to the martyrology before us, 


and say, in the words of Cardinal Wiseman, in his preface : 


**No one can read these pages without being struck by the 
wonderful unity and identity of the acts and sufferings of the 
Church in all its ages. It is ever ‘filling up those things that are 
wanting of the sufferings of Christ.” ‘Et qui pro nobis mortem 
semel vicit, semper vincit in nobis.’ And as the martyr adds, 
‘quod in illa crudelitate carnificum plus pro quo patitur Christus 
ipse patiatur.’? The martyrdom of the Church is the evolving of the 
Paasion of its Lord, accomplishing itself in His members, 

“Tn these most touching narratives, therefore, we could believe 
‘ourselves to be reading from the ‘Acta Sincera Martyrum’ of 
Ruinart. The same persons appear in the conflict. Bishops, priests, 
deacons, catechists, acolytes, virgins, old men, and mere children. 
There are almost the same instruments of torture and death, the 
rod, the rack, the gibbet, and the sword. If there be any difference, 
it is that the refined and exquisite tortures of the board, the rub- 
bing stick, and the sawing rope, were not known to the ruder cru- 
elty of the amphitheatre, where the Africans made a speedy way to 
the crown of martyrdom, There are, moreover, the very same 
names so dear to the Church, Agatha and Agnes, Barbara and 
Perpetua, Lucy and Julitta, Peter and Paul, Ignatius and Stephen, 
Protasius and Sebastian. There are the same interrogatories and the 
same answers; the same holy defiance and divinely inspired con- 
tempt of pain, torture, and death; there is the same wonderful 
illumination of the knowledge of God in the mouths of the simple, 
and of children; the same intense detestation of paganism ; the 
same burning and tender love for Jesus and Mary, the same con- 
suming zeal for the glory of God and of His Church. We could 
believe ourselves to be reading of the martyrdoms of Spain, Bithynia, 


and Sicily.”—Pref. pp. vi., Vii., Vill. 


We can add nothing to this eloquent passage, but we can 
amplify it, by giving some few examples of the wonderful 
power of the grace of God in martyrdom; let us take the case 
of a poor pagan woman, Agatha Kim: she was converted 
young to Christianity, but was of such feeble intellect that 
they could never succeed in teaching her the necessary 
truths; for many years they could not on this account even 
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- baptize her. Only she remembered, and constantly repeated 
the words, “‘ Jesus and Mary ;’’ but upon the repetition of 
these saving names, her soul fed, and her courage grew. 
In her ignorance she was following her husband’s super- 
stitious practices before his idols, when her sister saw and 
reproved her; she was told that it was wrong to do so, 
and without fear or hesitation she flung the gods of her 
husband into the fire. This poor creature God enabled to 
endure the most dreadful sufferings for His sake. 


“She was arrested in 1836, and brought before the court of 
Potseng. The judge said to her: ‘ You are weak enough to believe 
that the teaching of the Christians is true.’ Agatha answered: ‘I 
am a poor wretched creature, and I only know Jesus and Mary: I 
have Jearnt nothing more.’ ‘ Your bones shall be broken, and you 
shall be beaten until you expire, if you will not renounce Jesus and 
Mary.’ ‘ Were it necessary to die, I will never renounce Jesus and 
Mary.’ During the interrogatories and tortures which she under- 
went, the only words which she uttered were the names of our 
Saviour and His holy Mother. Her faith, although but little ‘en- 
lightened, remained unshaken, and her courage excited universal 
admiration. The judge was unable to overcome her determination, 
and sent her to the Kientso. When she entered the prison, the 
Christians said laughingly to her: ‘Ah, here is Agatha, who knows 
Jesus and Mary, and nothing else.’ They praised her intrepidity, 
instructed her in the necessary truths, and baptised her. After 
she had gained new strength in the sacrament of regeneration, she 
underwent the three interrogatories in the court of Kientsé with 
equal fortitude, making the same answers as have been given above. 
The judge condemned her to be beheaded, but this sentence was 
not carried out until the twenty-fourth of May, 1839. She went to 
execution in company with eight other martyrs, with the same 
firmness that she had displayed before her judges. She was fifty- 
four years of age.’”—pp. 36.7. 


Children have been inspired, as in old times, to fight 
the good fight, becoming awful in their innocence and 
strength. Peter Liou was but thirteen, yet his sufferings 
were of surpassing horror,—he was tortured eight times. 


*¢ He received 600 blows of the rod. Fourteen times he was bru- 
tally treated by the executioners. He received forty blows of the 
board. During his torture he displayed so great a firmness, and so 
tranquil an air, that the very executioners stood in amazement. 
He took the shreds of his flesh and skin and threw them before the 
judges. In the prison there was au apostate, to whom he said: 
‘You are a catechist, and a grown man. I am only a boy. It is 
you who ought to be exhorting me to suffer courageously. How 
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comes it that we have changed places? Return to yourself, and 
die for Jesus Christ.’ He was strangled in prison at the age of 
thirteen, and ascended to join the glorious army of children, of 
whom St. Vitus and St Celsus are the standard bearers, and to walk 
side by side with St. Christopher.”—Pref. pp. xi., xii. 

Another instance we must give. 

“Barbara Y, belonging to the same family, was left an orphan 
in her infancy. She had toendure the privations of poverty, ani 
was distinguished for her virtue among the children of her age. 
She was arrested in the month of March, and taken to the Potseng, 
where she endured all the tortures with great firmness. The judge, 
unable to make her apostatise, transferred her to the Kients6. The 
judge of this latter court several times endeavoured to gain her 
over by kind means, but could not influence her. He was astonished 
at such constancy in a girl of fourteen, and pitying her extreme 
youth, sent her back to Potseng, where she underwent fresh tor- 
ments, hunger, cold, stripes, and sickness. At length she was stran- 
gled in prison.”—p. 48. 


Aged men and women, whom even the executioners 
would have spared, exclaimed that they had yet strength 
to suffer for God, and bore unshrinking the most horrible 
torments. , 


““«Tt were unworthy of me, at my age,’ said Agatha Tsong, ‘ to 
abandon my true religion; I am on the point of appearing 
before the Judge of the living and the dead; there is hardly a 
breath in my body now: make haste to deprive me of it, before 
death prevents you.’ She was carried to the prison of the Kientsd, 
where she expired of the pangs of hunger, pronouncing the sweet 
names of Jesus and Mary. She was aged seventy-nine.”—p. 101. 


Nor must it be supposed that these men were sanctified 
only by suffering. herever the details of their lives are 
known, the heroism of their charity and faith seems 
greater even than that of their martyrdom. In every 
instance the first questions were addressed to the discovery 
of Christians who had sheltered them, or of the holy things 
of the Church; always in vain; ‘‘sDenounce those com- 
panions of your disobedience, with whom you are ac- 
quainted.”’ ‘‘I am not permitted to injure my neigh- 
bour,’”’ replied John Pak. ‘‘I am acquainted with few 
Christians,” said Barbara ‘Tshoi, ‘‘ and besides, you 
would put them to death; I cannot denounce them.” 
So it was universally. Amongst the body of those Chris- 
tians, whom God did not call to the honour of martyr- 
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dom, the spirit of confessors is gloriously manifested. 
These poor timid Chinese, brought up in the slavish 
habits of an Eastern despotism, and witnessing horrors 
from which the bravest might have shrunk, were scarcely 
ever at fault. They were ready to seek out the martyrs 
in prison, to console and sustain them, to conceal the 


fr iests, to do the errands of the bishops to all parts of the 
ingdom, to raise money for the ransom of captives, or of 


the ransacked treasures of the Church ; compelled to fly 
before the outbreak of persecution, raised by some new 
edict, or the captive of some mercenary and savage man- 
darin, they would return to find, alas! their villages laid 
waste, their churches burnt, their friends sent into exile 
or slain, worst of all, their pastors gone; and yet, in 
almost all cases they had Christian fortitude to collect 
again their scattered means, and to resume the practices of 
the faith as best they might. Poor labouring men and 
women have been catechists, apostles in their families, 
teaching, baptising the children, encouraging the mar- 
tyrs, following them to execution, and then, with the mar- 
vellous Christian instinct, only to be found in the Catholic 
Church, running all risks to save their precious remains, 
dipping handkerchiefs in the blood, and thus showing 
their veneration for the relics of the saints. The relics of 
the holy priest Bonnard were thus recovered; we_ will 

ote from the account given of his mar tyrdom, by Mgr. 
Retord, his bishop. 


“But what did they do with the body? We expected that it 
would be buried at the place of execution, as that of M. Scheffler 
was, and that only the head would be thrown into the river. We 
made preparations for obtaining possession of the relics, but our 
measures were of no avail. As soon as the victim fell, the manda- 
rins had all the earth which was soaked with his blood dug up, that 
the Christians might not get any of it, and the body and head were 
put into a large boat, with a strong detachment of soldiers. The 
chief mandarin, with several of his armed followers, went on board 
another boat. They were both provisioned for three days, and when 
they had set sail, and got the oars out, they went down the river, as 
if on a long and important expedition. 

** But a launch, full of Christians, among whom were my deacon, 
and two of our catechists, went before them at alittle distance, to 
watch their movements, and towards evening we despatched in the 
direction of the sea several fishing boats, which were moored in the 
neighbourhood of our community. At a little before nine the sky 
was overcast with clouds, and it began to rain. The boats of the 
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mandarins had got a little below Tam-Toa; there they stopped, and 
after doing something which could not be seen, but which was per- 
fectly understood, they again set sail, and began to ascend the 
river on their return. The Christians in the launch marked the 
place, and the fishing boats came up and joined them. A young 
man plunged in, at @ depth of five and twenty feet, and came ex- 
actly upon the body of the holy martyr. He touched its hands and 
fect, and immediately rose to the surface, exclaiming triumphantly, 
I have found it. 

“The mandarins had fastened the body of Bonnard to an enor- 
mous stone, such as is used to pound rice, and had tied up the head 
in a small bag, and put it under the arm. Very soon after the pre- 
cious treasure was discovered, it was raised from the bottom, and 
one hour after midnight the fishermen arrived with their pious 
burden at the door of our community. We immediately dressed 
it in ail the priestly vestments, and laid it, with its face 
uncovered, in a very beautiful coffin, presented by a Christian 
family. It remained thus exposed, with lighted torches round it, 
in the middle of the Church of our college, until the evening of the 
following day, when we buried it with all the ceremonies of the 
Ritual. I was the celebrant, assisted by M. Legrand, by two Anna- 
mite priests, by a deacon, and by all our disciples; we also ad- 
mitted some of the principal converts of the village to the funeral, 
which we performed almost in a whisper.”—pp. 202-4. 


How wonderful is the self-possession shown in this last 
incident ; these men might well have been shaken in nerve 
by the horrors they had witnessed; they were surrounded by 
a population ready at any moment to rise, like ravening 
wolves against them, but no jot of their duty must be 
omitted, the ceremonial of the Church must receive due 
and solemn observance—God must be glorified in the 
death of His saint; the body of the martyr must not be 
concealed, lest his fate should excite the alarm of the 
young students, but rather to strengthen their faith, this 
“‘seed of the Church,’’ their future patron in heaven, is 
exposed with solemn triumph to their veneration. In 
character with this has been the working of the Church, 
throughout all time; but here, in China, we seem to wit- 
ness with our own eyes, how, and by what means, she 
made progress amongst unconverted nations, from the 
time of our wild heathen ancestors to the present day. 
Ever in danger, and yet not afraid, always suffering oblo- 
quy and persecution, but not to be turned from her path ; 
often in martyrdom, in the jaws of destruction, never for- 
getting that she is not to be destroyed. ‘That her mission 
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is to go on, conquer and build up. So if in one part of 
this great empire the Christians suffer persecution, in 
others they are peacefully carrying on works of utility and 
love. We extract from Mr. Oliphant’s narrative of Lord 
Elgin’s mission to China, the followipg account of a 
Catholic establishment, upon which he came by chance. 
He is speaking of Ting-hae, and says: 

“ Passing through it we entered the pleasant valley beyond ; and 
observing a building in a wood surmounted by a cross, we decided 
that it was a Roman Catholic mission, and bent our steps thither 
accordingly. A priest dressed in Chinese costume met us as we 
approached, and did the honours of the establishmentwith great 
simplicity and cordiality, He was the only European on the 
island, a Lazarist of the order of St. Vincent, and gave us some in- 
teresting details of his labours in Kiangsi, where he had resided for 
ten years. We inspected his industrial farm, cultivated by the 
boys of the school, a clean chubby-looking set of little fellows, with 
happy smiling countenances, very different in expression from that 
of Chinese youths generally. They evidently regarded their spi- 
ritual master with feelings of affection and gratitude. Many of 
them were waifs and strays whom he had picked out of byways and 
hedges, deserted by their parents on account of some physical in- 
firmity. One was blind, another lame, another’s arm and tongue 
were paralysed. Generally, however, his pupils were the children 
of converts ; the Roman Catholic system being rather to breed con- 
verts than to make them, an operation which is becoming daily 
more simple, as there are upwards of half a million Roman Catholic 
Christians in the Empire. Uut of the entire population of Chusan, 
estimated at 200,000, the priest calculated that about 250 families 
were converts. Neither he nor his flock were in any way annoyed 
by the people, although jealously regarded by the authorities and 
the literati. Still no active hostility was exercised towards them ; 
and beyond being occasionally called upon to subscribe to pagodas, 
or take part in Buddhist ceremonies, they practised their faith un- 
molested. We afterwards visited, with our reverend guide, a girl’s 
hospital in the town, which did equal credit to his management with 
the rest of his establishment.’’ 

“ We do not believe the fact that Christians are allowed 
to attend the religious ceremonies of the Buddhists; the 
mistake might easily be made in a country were ceremo- 
nial mixes with every thing. We dissent also from Mr. 
Oliphant’s comments upon another of our establishments 
in China; but, we with pleasure accept and give his testi- 


mony as to what he saw. 
“One day we took a walk of twelve miles to visit the Roman 
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Catholic college and missionary Establishment of Siccaway. * 

° ® bd The mission buildings are pleasantly situated on 
the banks of a small canal. We were received at the door by some 
priests, dressed as usual in Chinese costume, who conducted us 
over the establishment. We found the schoolrooms full of noisy 
students, all swaying their bodies to and fro over their desks, and 
reciting their lessons to themselves in a loud monotonous chant, 
each apparently profoundly indifferent to the sharp tones which 
were ringing in his ears from his neighbour on either side. There 
were altogether eighty young men and boys in the several school- 
rooms, deep in the study of the classics and polite learning of the 
Chinese ; for the system of the Roman Catholics consists not so 
much in imbuing the students with the dogmas of their own faith, 
as in educating them to such a point in the literature of their 
country, as shall enable them to compete successfully with their 
fellows for the highest honours of the empire, at the competitive 
examinations. By these means, if they do not gain converts, they 
secure to themselves protection in high places, and ever after have 
friend¢ of the mammon of unrighteousness, upon whom they can 
rely; for the tie formed between the student aud his teacher at 
these establishments is not easily broken, and the kindness and 
toleration with which he has been treated by the Roman Catholics, 
leaves even in the mind of the stern Confucian a strong impression in 
favour of that class to whom he owes his present greatness, and who, 
whatever their tenets, have at all events in his own case practised 
some of the noblest maxims of the great philosopher. I was informed 
that the Roman Catholic mission could boast of converts even 
among the mandarins ; while numerous instances of devotion and 
acts of private charity both to the missionaries and their converts 
were related, both on the part of those Chinese who were members 
of the Church, and of those who had merely benefited from its in- 
stitutions. 

+ * * « * * 


“The mission at Siccaway was almost entirely conducted by 
Jesuits. The best possible understanding evidently subsisted be- 
tween them and their pupils, whose countenances all bore evidence 
of happiness and contentment, notwithstanding the fact that twelve 
hours out of the twenty-four were devoted to work or religious ex- 
ercises. The establishment was kept scrupulously clean ; the dor- 
mitories were models of neatness; so that habits foreign to the 
Chinese domestic character were being instilled into the inmates. 
Some specimens of modelling in clay, by one of the elder students, 
gave promise of considerable talent as an artist. 

* * * * * So 


‘Perhaps some of them formed part of the crowd we saw no less 
reverently adoring the Virgin Mary ou the following Sunday at the 
cathedral at Touk-a-doo. Here one side of the spacious area was 
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filled by a large attendance of Chinese female converts, whose 
devout demeanour testified to their sincerity, and whose neat and 
occasionally handsome costume, and pleasing countenances, formed 
an agreeable contrast to the majority of the fair sex the stranger 
meets in a Chinese town, and of which, if he has no opportunity of 
seeing the better classes, he will probably form an unfavourable 
opinion. The cathedral is adorned with sacred pictures drawn in 
conformity with Chinese notions, though the shaven crowns and 
tails of the apostles, and small feet of the women, are startling to 
an accidental eye; but the principal curiosity of the cathedral is 
the organ, which has been constructed by Chinese mechanics, and 
the pipes of which are composed simply of the hollowed bamboo of 
different sizes, ‘The tones which it emitted, though powerful, were 
soft and melodious, except in some of the higher notes. There is a 
colleye attached to the cathedral. The students here are all con- 
verts, and many of them were undergoing a course of preparation 
as native missionaries and catechists.”’ 


As to the charges against the doctrinal teaching of 
the missionaries, (Jesuits or otherwise,) we will only 
remark that it requires a deeper theological knowledge 
than is generally possessed, even amongst Catholics, to 
know where compliance with native customs and ideas, 
is wrony, or where, as in things indifferent, they may 
become right, when reduced to their proper value and 
engrafted into the Truth. To discuss the question on 
this occasion would be beside the object of our present 
undertaking ; but to the whole objection there is at least 
one obvious answer,—those have been well instructed in 
the Christian Faith, who can practise it so well, and suffer 
so heroically for it. The same instructors taught the 
Christians of Japan, of whom Mr. Oliphant truly says: 

‘The early records of the Church do not afford instances of 
more unflinching heroism-than is furnished in the naratives of those 
martyrdoms to which Japanese of all ranks were subjected when the 
day of trial came. Thousands were slaughtered at Simabarra, 
thousands more tormented and put to death in cold blood, or rolled 
down the Pappenberg ; yet we have reason to believe that the last 
spark has never yet boen extinguished, and that, smouldering 
secretly, the fire of Francois Xavier still burns in the bosoms of some 
of those who have received the traditions of his teaching.” 


Thirty-seven thousand Christians cooped within the 
walls of Simabarra were bombarded and miserably de- 
stroyed by the Dutch, at the behest of the Japanese 
government. All these might have saved themselves 


had they been taught to think that conformity with 
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heathen religions was allowable. We cannot at present 
pursue this subject further, yet it seems impossible to 
close even this short notice without mention of the names 
of Schoeffler, Bonnard, Delamotte, Chapdelain, Imbert, 
and, ah! how many more? ‘These were men of education 
and talent, men who left the comforts of home and circles 
of loving friends, to take up the cross in its most arduous 
form; devoting themselves from childhood, like Imbert, 
who at seven years old was wont to say, ‘‘ Some day I will 
go and preach the faith in these distant lands, and save 
these souls who are falling into hell.”’ 

They went through difficulties and hardships beyond 
belief, to introduce themselves in disguise into their future 
country, of which they entered into possession by throwing 
themselves on their knees, like Chapdelain, to “ conse- 
crate their whole power and life to the glorious work 
therein entrusted to them.’’ Apostles in work and deed, 
the martyrdom of these men was worthy of their lives, 
sublime, in teaching and in suffering. The narratives of 
them must not be abridged ; we recommend them to our 
readers, who will find them collected in this work. We 
wish we could hope that not only these edifying narratives, 
but the subject of missionary labours and their results in 
general, could be impressed upon the attention of Protes- 
tants. Speaking of future Protestant missions, Mr. 
Oliphant is often obliged reluctantly to admit how slight 
are the present grounds upon which he builds up many 
vague but brilliant anticipations. His stay in China was 
too short, and his duties too engrossing, to enable him to 
give much time to researches into the progress made by 
Christianity, whether Catholic or Protestant; but he 
seems to have taken a laudable interest in the subject, and 
to have endeavoured where he could to acquire informa- 
tion. He must not quarrel with us if we turn some of his 
own deductions against himself. Upon oue occasion we 
have the following passage :— 


“With the masses in almost all countries where it has been 
introduced at all, the Roman Catholic religion has been popular ; 
but the emissaries of that Plagiarist,* their own philosoper, M. 
Auguste Comte, would have a greater chance of success amongst the 
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literati of China, than those of the Pope. I was informed by a hig! 
clerical Protestant authority, that out of the mass of Protestan: 
converts hitherto made, there were only five whom he really believex 
to be sincere ; and there is no reason to believe that the proportion 
should be greater among the more intelligent of the Roman Catho 


lics.”"—p. 254, vol. i. 


Is not this, in its contemptuous setting aside of acknow- 
ledged facts, and its unfounded assumptions, a specimen 
of Protestant argument ? Our Saviour said, ‘‘ Go and 
teach all nations,’ &c., we suppose the masses. Is not 
then that Church which is ‘ ‘popular with the masses’’ the 
one to whom the mandate has been given, by whom it has 
been obeyed? And if this trust and power have been 
confided to her, why should she not succeed, even 
although others (unauthorized and ungifted) may have 
failed, as by their own admission they have done, both 
with ‘‘ the masses’ and the literati? Now everywhere— 
from Mr. Oliphant to the Editor of the Times—it is the 
fashion to concede to us the “ignorant population,’’ 
** masses,’ d&c. ‘Thankfully do we accept them! It 
would be an endless labour, ‘(and needless to all but the 
wilfully blind, with whom it would avail us nothing,) to 
make out our array of names of the great, the learned, 
and the illustrious. It is more in consonance with our 
present subject to remark how many of these have been 
foremost in the ranks of martyrdom, as is shewn in these 
** New Glories,’”’ no less than in all former records, Mr. 
Oliphant admits, in the passage which is found in one of 
ae extracts, the influence of the Catholic missionaries 

“high places,” and that acts of charity and kindness 
=a often received by them from the mandarins; and he 
ascribes this influence to their learning ;—what kind of 
learning we are not told, yet that makes a difference. 
There is but one learning which leads to such acts, or to 
such lives and deaths as are now placed on record. Let it 
not be said that we build too much upon the superficial 
observations of a traveller. Let but our Protestant con- 
temporaries apply this sort of criticism to the statements 
made by their overgrown converting societies of all des- 
criptions, and they “will be themselves astonished at the 
result. Oh! that they would do so; that they would ask 
themselves where are the marks of the true Church. We 
will describe them in the eloquent words of the Cardinal 
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Archbishop, and with them we will conclude our notice of - 
this volume. *. 


“Coming from the sacred hands of the holy Father, this most 
touching and stirring volume speaks to us with the voice of an apos- 
tolic warning, summoning.the faithful to fidelity in the conflicts in 
these latter days, and to constancy even unto death. It shows us 
that to this hour the Church is the same, and the world is the same, 
antagonist, and irreconcilable: for the world will not change and 
the Church cannot. There is the same conflict, the same enmity, 
the same issue. The world martyrs the Church, the Church sub- 
dues the world. The words of our Divine Lord are always verified, 
‘I came not to send peace upon earth, but a sword.’ The age of 
martyrs as of miracles never ceases. Martyrdom is a perpetual 
note upon the mystical body. It has the Stigmata of Jesus ever 
fresh upon it. We speak, indeed, of the ten persecutions of anti- 
quity as if it were ten distinct and isolated assaults of the world. 
They were but ten more vehement bursts of a storm which was 
ever hovering overhead, wheeling about the horizon, and descend- 
ing with a sudden stroke, first in one and then another region, but 
making perpetual havoc, to aud fro, throughout the whole Catholic 
unity. Soin every successive age. There have, indeed, been lulls and 
returns of the storm: it has died down, but it has never died ont. 
The world, whether Jewish or heathen, heretical or schismatical, 
secular or nominally Catholic, Latitudinarian or infidel, has always 
persecuted the Church of God. Its instincts tell it that either it or 
the Church must die. Three centuries ago and England was the 
field of martyrdom; then it fell upon the islands of the Indian seas; 
then upon Poland ; then France ; then in our own day upon Rome, 
and now, for half a century, it is upon the far East. In sending 
out, therefore, this volume to the faithful, and in inscribing upon it 
the title ‘The New Glories of the Catholic Church,’ the Vicar of 
Jesus Christ has sent, as was the custom of Israel among its tribes, 
the warning and the invitation to arm for an impending strife, 
And certainly the Pontiff who has upon his brow the glory of defin- 
ing the Immaculate Conception of the second Eve, ought to be the 
special object of the enmity of the seed of the serpent upon earth. 
He bids us, then, to revive our consciousness of the great laws and 
prerogatives, the sacred truths and instincts of the Church of God; 
of the glorious passion and splendid crowns of our Fathers ; of the 
immutable sameness of the warfare; of the possible impending of 
the same conflicts, which we not only read in Martyrologies, but see 
bofore us at this day. ‘The voice of the Father of the Faithful calls 
us to a closer and more loving attachment to our pastors, the 
leaders and cross-bearers in this great warfare, to more docile and 
intimate union with the mind and will of the Holy Roman Church; 
to a fearless constancy for even so much as a shadow of the faith, 
and to a confidence that the same Almighty grace and loving pre- 
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‘ sence of the King of Martyrs can make even of us, weak and unused 
to danger, shrinking and soft to pain, confessors as inflexible, and 
martyrs as glorious, as they who won their crowns in the Flavian 
amphitheatre or the sunless prisons of Corea. He speaks to us as 
with the voice of the great martyr of Africa,—‘ O beatam Ecclesiam 
nostram, quam sic honor divine dignationis illuminat, quam tem- 
poribus nostris gloriosus martyrum sanguis illustrat. Erat ante in 
operibus fratrum candida. Nunc facta est in martyrum craore 
purpurea. Floribus ejus nec lilia nec rose desunt. In colestibus 
castris et pax et acies habent flores suos; quibus miles Christi ob 
gloriam coronetur. Opto vos, fortissimi et beatissimi fratres, sem- 
per in Domino bene valere, et nostri meminisse.’-—Valete.”—Pref. 
pp. Xiv., Xv., Xvi. 





Arr ITI.— On the Origin of Species, by means of Natural Selection ; 
or the Preservation of Favoured Races in the Struggle for Life. By 
Charles Darwin, Fellow of the Royal, Geological, Linnean, &c., 
Societies, author of ‘‘ Journal of Researches during H.M.S. 
Beagle’s Voyage round the World.” London: John Murray, 
Albemarle Street, 1859. . 


| \ J HERE is that story to be found which delighted us 

in our boyish days, of the tiger that sprang at a 
man, and as he fell affrighted, bounded over him into the 
open jaws of a crocodile? We Catholics not unfrequently 
experience somewhat similar escapes. We are reminded 
of Mr. Squeers’s new boy, whom a violent blow on his 
left ear would have sent flying off the stool on which he 
was perched, if an equally violent cuff on the right had 
not restored the equilibrium. What wonder if at times 
we are tempted to resort to the process of a Cambridge 
man, whom a friend of ours one day visited when he 
should have been reading hard for his degree, and whom 
he found with a savage looking equation lying unelimin- 
ated on his table, but himself comfortably ensconced in his 
arm chair, reading Punch. ‘ But, my dear fellow, how 
on earth can you take the world so easily?”’ ‘‘ Hush, 
hush ! don’t you see?’’ was the reply, “ they are cancel- 
ling one another on the table.”’ 

If the voice of science were always such as that which 
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spoke by Sir Roderick Murchison when, even before the 
treasures of California had been discovered, he pointed to 
the gold fields of Australia as the El Dorado of the 
future; or if it were as that which showed where the 
telescope should be pointed that the planet might be seen, 
which, though human eye had not yet rested on it, had 
been even accurately weighed ; then indeed it would be a 
tremendous thing to hear it said that Science was in con- 
tradiction to the Revelation of which the Church is the 
depository. But soi-disant Science is too often of another 
character for us to be much moved whenever it pleases to 
raise a cry of ‘‘ Lo, here !’’ or “ Lo, there!”? ‘That which 
one school accepts is looked on as thoroughly fallacious 
by another; and what is regarded as demonstrated by one 
generation of men who have made profession of philosophy 
is exploded by another, perhaps its immediate successor. 
Well, then, for us that our faith is from above, resting on 
supernatural evidences of a Revelation, and that it is not 
at the mercy of every fresh theorist in the mysteries of 
creation. If we but remain tranquil such enemies devour 
one another ; and thus we are sometimes supposed to be 
indifferent to the progress of science, because we are 
quietly waiting for opposing theories to ‘‘ cancel one 
another on the table.’’ It is not so very long since we 
were most learnedly told, with great ingenuity of argu- 
ment and apparently a goodly basis of anatomical know- 
ledge, that the variations of the human frame amongst 
the different members of our race are so important and 
radical, that it is impossible that the Mosaic narrative 
can be true, or that we can all be descended from a single 
pair.  Tovd dropeBdpevos, Mr. Darwin makes reply and 
says, that not only is there no difficulty in believing that 
an Ojibbeway, a Hottentot, and an Australian, have 
descended from a common parent with a Chinese and an 
Englishman, but that “he believes that animals have 
descended from at most only four or five progenitors, and 
plants from an equal or lesser number :”’ and, much further 
still, that he would “‘ infer from analogy that probably all 
the organic beings which have ever lived on this earth 
have descended from some one primordial form, into which 
life was first breathed,”’ or in other words, ‘* that all 
animals and plants have descended from some one proto- 
type.” (p. 484.) Truly the oscillations of Science are 
somewhat alarming. 
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We should, however, be extremely sorry to leave the 
impression that we consider Mr. Darwin’s book as empi- 
rical or unscientific. He has the misfortune not to believe 
in Adam and Eve, and he has filled up the gap thus left 
in his mind by substituting in their place some prototype 
of far more venerable antiquity, though it must be con- 
fessed, of rather a humiliating character to one who would 
fain believe himself as coming directly from the Hand of 
God “a little lower than the angels ;”’ and he looks back 
through a bewildering number of years to his simple pro- 
genitor, a worm perhaps, or a bit of sponge, or some 
animated cellule. He would say with Job, but in a sense 
that would have surprised the Patriarch, Putredini diai, 
pater meus est; mater mea et soror mea, vermibus., 
But his book is not occupied with this. It is introduced 
into a few lines at the close of the volume, and if it were not 
for a paragraph which it will be necessary for us subse- 
quently to quote, we should not have thought that the idea 
was in the writer’s mind while the main topics of his book 
were under discussion. ‘lhe work itself, in the main, we 
will say frankly, seems to us so valuable, and approves 
itself to us individually as so genuinely scientific; the 
basis of facts is so unusually broad and comprehensive, the 
reasoning is so dispassionate, and the writer shows him- 
self throughout so keen-sighted to every objection, that 
we cannot say how grieved we are that the book should be 
marred by the introduction of so gratuitous and so repul- 
sive an idea, or that the theory should be carried to such 
unreasonable lengths. The present work is but an abstract 
of a much larger undertaking, on which Mr. Darwin has 
been engaged for many years. We most sincerely trust 
that when this great book shall appear, for which we shall 
look as anxiously as any, we shall find that he has with- 
drawn this preposterous conclusion, which, if it were but a 
true deduction from his previous positions, would be a 
most arrant reductio ad absurdum. 
« We will commence our account of the theory main- 
tained in this remarkable book by a case which is dis- 
missed by Mr. Darwin in a single line. (p. 30.) In 1791,* 
one of the ewes on the farm of Seth Wright, a grazier in 





* Phil. Trans, 1813, p. 164. Brit. and For. Med. Rev. Apr. 1839, 
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Massachusetts, produced a male lamb, which, from singu- 
lar length of body and shortness of legs, attracted atten- 
tion. It was amongst the sheep much what a Skye 
terrier is amongst dogs. The peculiarity of its shape 
incapacitated the animal from leaping fences, and there- 
fore it was considered desirable that the same shape should 
be given to all the members of a flock. Wright determined 
to try whether this could not be effected by breeding with 
this ram, and in the first year he succeeded in obtaining 
two lambs of the same peculiar conformation, In subse- 
quent years the numbers increased, and by causing them 
to breed with one another, a strongly marked variety of 
sheep, before unknown to the world, was thus establis'i:ed. 
It was first called the otter breed, and from the curvature 
of the forelegs, which had the appearance of elbows when 
the animal was walking, Dr. Shuttack gave the variety 
the name of the ancon sheep. So strongly was the trans- 
mission of this peculiarity by inheritance shown, that a 
common ewe has been known to produce, by an ancon 
ram, one lamb of the usual shape, and one a marked 
specimen of the long-backed and short-legged variety. 

In one or two particulars, certainly, this is not a com- 
mon case. It is a rare thing for a striking variety to 
spring as suddenly as this into existence, and it is singular 
that the peculiarity should be preserved unmixed in the 
cross or half-breed ; but in other respects the story is com- 
mou-place enough, and only represents what men do every 
day with their cattle, poultry, horses, and dogs, and what 
is done by every nursery gardener in rearing plants. 
Whenever a breeder sees any peculiarity appear amongst 
his animals which he considers valuable, he carefully pre- 
serves the individual that shows it, and by pairing with 
other individuals that manifest a tendency towards it, and 
selecting such of the offspring as have most perfectly 
inherited it, he succeeds in perpetuating and greatly 
Improving it. f 

That such is the case to a certain extent every one 
knows: the very talk about thoroughbred horses and dogs, 
and pedigrees, and the reports of cattle shows, all prove it. 
But the extent to which it is true, and the enormous 
power of changing the organization of an animal which 
results from a careful selection in breeding, few people 
who have not had much personal experience can fully 
appreciate. 
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“ Youatt, who was probably better acquainted with the works of 
agriculturists than almost any other individual, and who was him- 
self a very good judge of an animal, speaks of the principle of selec- 
tion as ‘ that which enables the agriculturist, not only to modify the 
character of his flock, but to change it altogether. It is the magi- 
cian’s wand, by means of which he may summon inte life whatever 
form and mould he pleases.” Lord Somerville, speaking of what 
breeders have done for sheep, says: ‘It would seem as if they had 
chalked out upon a wall a form perfect iv itself, and then had given 
it existence.’ That most skilful breeder, Sir John Sebright, used to 
say, with respect to pigeons, that ‘he would produce any given 
feather in three years, but it would take him six years to obtain head 
and beak.’ In Saxony the importance of the principle of selection 
in regard to merino sheep is so fully recognised, that men follow it 
as a trade: the sheep are placed on a table and are studied, like a 
picture by a connoisseur; this is done three times at intervals of 
months, and the sheep are each time marked and classed, so that 
the very best may ultimately be selected for breeding.”"—p. 31. 


The same thing may be quite unconsciously but as 
efficaciously done, simply by the preference that every one 
naturally gives to the best animals or plants, by which, 
without any direct intention of modifying or improving the 
breed, the better sorts are alone permitted to reproduce. 
No amount of cultivation suddenly bestowed upon a wild 
plant would produce our garden fruits or flowers. It is 
the continued influence of care on many generations, and 
the preference for the best specimens for preservation, that 
have produced such an impression upon our domesticated 
plants, that in a vast number of cases their wild parent 
stocks cannot be recognized. 

Of domestic animals those of which the varieties are the 
most remarkable, both on account of the immense number 
and strikingly divergent characters of the variations, and 
from the universal occurrence of the rule that like pro- 
duces its like, are dogs and pigeons. What can be more 
unlike than a Newfoundland, or Mount St. Bernard, a 
common and Italian greyhound, a Skye terrier and a 
King Charles’s spaniel or a Blenheim? Yet there is no 
perceptible tendency in one sort of dog to produce young 
resembling those of another breed. On this a very strong 
argument could be founded, if we were assured that all 
domestic dogs sprung from the same wild stock ; but this 
is an instance in which Mr. Darwin shows his superiority 
to ordinary theorists, and the trustworthiness we may 
attribute to the facts he adduces in favour of his system, 
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for he tells us that it is his belief ‘‘ that our dogs have 
descended from several wild stocks.’’ (p. 254.) At any 
rate the changes that have taken place in them since they 
first became man’s companions, must be very great, for 
no wild dog resembles a bloodhound, a terrier, or a 
spaniel, more nearly, or perhaps as nearly, as it does the 
wolf, or even the fox. 

‘As there seems no reason to doubt the descent of all 
our domestic pigeons from the same wild stock, and as 
their variation from the ancestral form, and from one 
another, is wonderfully great, they form a very interesting 
group, and Mr. Darwin has most judiciously chosen it for 
accurate examination. ‘This is his account of these birds, 


“ The diversity of the breeds is something astonishing. Compare 
the English carrier and the short-faced tumbler, and see the won- 
derful difference in their beaks, entailing corresponding differences 
in their skulls, The carrier, more especially the male bird, is also 
remarkable from the wonderful development of the carunculated 
skin about the head, and this is accompanied by greatly elongated 
eyelids, very large external orifices to the nostrils, and a wide gape 
of mouth. The short-faced tumbler has a beak in outline almost 
like that of a finch ; and the common tumbler has the singular 
inherited habit of flying at a great height in a compact flock, and 
tumbling in the air head over heels. The runt is a bird of great 
size, with long, massive beak and large feet ; some of the sub breeds 
of runts have very long necks, others very long wings and tails, 
others singularly short tails. The barb is allied to the carrier, but, 
instead of a very long beak, has a very short and very broad one. 
The pouter has a much elongated body, wings, and legs ; and its 
enormously developed crop, which it glories in inflating, may well 
excite astonishment and even laughter. The turbit has a very short 
and conical beak, with a line of reversed feathers down the breast ; 
and it has the habit of continually expanding slightly the upper 
part of the esophagus, The jacobin has the feathers so much 
reversed along the back of the neck that they form a hood, and it 
has, proportionally to its size, much elongated wing and tail 
feathers. The trumpeter and laugher, as their names express, 
utter a very different coo from the other breeds. The fantail has 
thirty or even forty tail feathers, instead of twelve or fourteen, the 
normal number in all members of the great pigeon family; and these 
feathers are kept expanded, and are carried so erect that in good 
birds the head and tail touch; the oil-gland is quite aborted. 
Several other less distinct breeds might be specified. 

“Tn the skeletons of the several breeds, the development of the 
bones of the face in length and breadth and curvature differs enor- 
mously. The shape, as weil as the breadth and length of the ramus 
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of the lower jaw, varies in a highly remarkable manner. The 
number of the caudal and sacral vertebre vary ; as does the num- 
ber of the ribs, together with their relative breadth and the presence 
of processes. The size and shape of the apertures in the sternum 
are highly variable ; so is the degree of divergence and relative 
size of the two arms of the furcula. The proportional width of the 
gape of mouth, the proportional length of the eyelids, of the orifice of 
the nostrils, of the tongue (uot always in strict correlation with the 
length of beak), the size of the crop and of the upper part of the 
@sophagus; the development and abortion of the oil-gland; the 
number of the primary wing and caudal feathers; the relative 
length of wing and tail to each other and to the body ; the relative 
length of leg and of the feet ; the number of scutelle on the toes, 
the development of skin between the toes, are all points of struc- 
ture which are variable. The periol at which the perfect plumage 
is acquired varies, as does the state of the down with which the 
nestling birds are clothed when hatched. The shape and size of 
the eggs vary. The manner of flight differs remarkably; as does 
in some breeds the voice and disposition. Lastly, in certain breeds, 
the males and females have come to differ to a slight degree from 
each other. 

“ Altogether at least a score of pigeons might be chosen, which 
if shown to an ornithologist, and he were told that they were wild 
birds, would certainly, I think, be ranked by him as well-defined 
species. Moreover, 1 do not believe that any ornithologist would 
place the English carrier, the short-faced tumbler, the runt, the 
barb, pouter, and fantail in the same genus; more especially as in 
each of these breeds several truly-inherited sub-breeds, or species 
as he might have called them, could be shown him. 

‘“Great as the differences are between the breeds of pigeons, I 
am fully convinced that the common opinion of naturalists is cor- 
rect, namely, that all have descended from the rock-pigeon (Columba 
livia), including under this term several geographical races or sub- 
species, which differ from each other in the most trifling respects, 
As several of the reasons which have led me to this belief are in 
some degree applicable to other cases, I will here briefly give them. 
If the several breeds are not varieties, and have not proceeded from 
the rock-pigeon, they must have descended from at least seven or 
eight aboriginal stocks ; for it is impossible to make the present 
domestic breeds by the crossing of any lesser number: how, for 
instance, could a pouter be produced by crossing two breeds unless 
one of the parent-stocks possessed the characteristic enormous 
crop? The supposed aboriginal stocks must all have been rock- 
pigeons, that is, not breeding or willingly perching on trees. But 
besides C. livia, with its geographical sub-species, only two or three 
other species of rock-pigeons are known; and these have not any 
of the characters of the domestic breeds. Hence the supposed 
aboriginal stocks must either still exist in the countries where they 
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were originally domesticated, and yet be unknown to ornithologists ; 
and this, considering their size, habits, and remarkable characters, 
seems very improbable ; or they must have become extinct in the 
wild state. But birds breeding on precipices, and good fliers, are 
unlikely to be exterminated ; and the common rock-pigeon, which - 
has the same habits with the domestic breeds, has not been exter- 
minated even on several of the smaller British islets, or on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, Hence the supposed extermination 
of so many species having similar habits with the rock-pigeon seems 
to me a very rash assumption. Moreover, the several above-named 
domesticated breeds have been transported to all parts of the world, 
and, therefore, some of them must have been carried back again 
into their native country; but not one has become wild or feral, 
though the dovecot-pigeon, which is the rock-pigeon in a very 
slightly altered state, has become feral in several places. Again, all 
recent experience shows that it is most difficult to get any wild animal 
to breed freely under domestication ; yet on the hypothesis of the 
multiple origin of our pigeons, it must be assumed that at least 
seven or eight species were so thoroughly domesticated in ancient 
times by half-civilized man, as to be quite prolific under confinement, 

“ An argument, as it seems to me, of great weight, and applicable 
in several other cases, is, that the above-specified breeds, though 
agreeing generally in constitution, habits, voice, colouring, and in 
most parts of their structure, with the wild rock-pigeon, yet are 
certainly highly abnormal in other parts of their structure ;. we may 
look in vain throughout the whole great family of Columbide for a 
beak like that of the English carrier, or that of the short-faced 
tumbler, or barb ; for reversed feathers like those of the Jacobin ; 
for a crop like that of the pouter ; for tail-feathers like those of the 
fantail. Hence it must be assumed not only that half-civilized man 
succeeded in thoroughly domesticating several species, but that he 
intentionally or by chance picked out extraordinarily abnormal 
species ; and further, that these very species have since all become 
extinct or unknown. So many strange contingencies seem to me 


improbable in the highest degree.”—pp. 21-24, 


It was well worth while to extract the whole of this 
passage, although lengthy, as it supplies us with a key 
to Mr. Darwin’s entire system. ‘That which we see 
occurring, consciously or unconsciously, amongst men, 
and with domesticated animals, he supposes must also 
happen in nature. A pigeon with acrop slightly distended 
may have attracted the attention of its owner, and by a 
careful choice of mates, and a selection amongst the 

oung of the birds more remarkable for the same pecu- 
iarity, by degrees, and after the lapse of a long term of 
years, the breed of pouter pigeons has been established. 
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«No one would ever have thought of teaching, or probably could 
have taught, the tumbler-pigeon to tumble,—an aetion which, as [ 
have witnessed, is performed by young birds, that have never seen 
a pigeon tumble. We may believe that some one pigeon showed a 
slight tendency to this strange habit, and that the long-continued 
selection of the best individuals in successive generations made 
tumblers what they now are; aud near Glasgow there are house- 
tumblers, as I hear from Mr. Brent, which cannot fly eighteen 
inches high without going head over heels, It may be doubted 
whether any one would have thought of training a dog to point, had 
not some one dog naturally shown a tendency in this line; and 
this is known occasionally to happen, as I once saw in a pure terrier : 
the act of pointing is probably, as many have thought, only the 
exaggerated pause of an animal preparing to spring on its prey. 
When the first tendency to point was once displayed, methodical 
selection and the inherited effects of compulsory training in each 
successive generation would soon complete the work; and uncon- 
scious selection is still at work, as each man tries to procure, 
without intending to improve the breed, dogs which will stand and 
huut best.’’—pp. 214-15. 


But what is there in nature that can supply the place of 
the judgment and will in the fancier, who pairs birds or 
dogs with the express intention of perpetuating a modifi- 
cation of the original form? According to our author one 
thing and one thing alone can do it. The multiplication 
of creatures on the face of the earth is out of proportion to 
their means of subsistence ; this produces what he styles 
in his title ‘* The Struggle for Life ;” and those will sur- 
vive and multiply that have some advantage over their 
competitors in the struggle. Every little variation, there- 
fore, if it be advantageous to the individual, and in that 
case only, will be perpetuated. This involves, it need not 
be said, the extraordinary powers of inheritance, the sin- 
gular property that all creatures possess of transmitting 
their own properties to their progeny. And the moment 
that we advert to this we are conscious of the very limited 
nature of our knowledge of the laws that govern inheri- 
tance ; for if the offspring inherits the parent’s qualities, 
it inherits what the parent received: it has thus the ten- 
dency to have and to impart the image of the aboriginal 
parent, as well as the variations by which the successive 
generations have diverged from that standard, and, more 
mysterious still, the tendency to vary more or less has 
been transmitted also. What causes one of these tenden- 


cies tu prevail at one time or under one condition rather 
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than another, so that now the progeny, retaining certain 
variations in other characters reverts to the ancestral type, 
now exactly represents its immediate parent, now again 
shows rather the inherited tendency to vary, we are 
profoundly ignorant. 

That what Mr. Darwin has well called the Struggle for 
Life must be very severe, no one who remembers the 
extraordinary fertility of all nature, can possibly doubt, 


“ Linneeus has calculated that if an annual plant produced only 
two seeds—and there is uo plant so unproductive as this—and their 
seedlings next year produced two, and so on, then in twenty years 
there would be a million plants. The elephant is reckoned the 
slowest breeder of all known animals, and I have taken some pains 
to estimate its probable minimum rate of natural increase: it will 
be under the mark to assume that it breeds when thirty years old, 
and goes on breeding till ninety years old, bringing forth three pair 
of young in this interval; if this be so, at the end of the fifth cen- 
tury there would be alive fifteen million elephants, descended from 
the first pair.”—p. 64. aE 





And this struggle will be felt most severely by those 
who are nearest of kin, for they feed on the same food, 
and are liable to the same casualties ; and thus the ten- 
dency throughout nature will always be for those who 
have an advantage slowly to supplant their congeners, 
who have to work their way through the same difficulties, 
but under some less favourable condition. ‘Thus, an in- 
crease of one variety will be at the expense of another 
variety of the same species, and the prevalence of one 
species will have been effected by the diminution of other 
species of the same genus, when, as is almost always the 
case, the field is already fully occupied. And the more 
numerous a species becomes, the better chance it will have 
in competition with its congeners; for the greater proba- 
bility there will be of the appearance of advantageous 
variations, and the greater strength will be derived from 
the interbreeding, not too close, but with individuals in 
slightly varying conditions of life. This gives a decided 
advantage to the variety over the species, and to the 
specific form over the generic, giving thus, it is plain, a 
tendency to variation to all organic beings that are subject 
to severe competition. With nature, then, it is as with 
society. As the population increases, there is a greater 
number of claimants for every employment, and those who 
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are the best fitted for them, or have some other advantage 
over their rivals, obtain them, while sharp wits are at 
work devising some change or variety which may tell in 
their favour. 

But it is not only with neighbours and kindred that the 
struggle prevails, but all nature acts and reacts upon its 
different parts. If an insect multiplies, it will be at the 
cost of some animal or plant, and to the benefit of some 
bird, and its prey or its enemies increasing or decreasing, 
will in their turn affect those with which they come in con- 
tact. A circle of this description is well worthy of quota- 
tion. 


«“ From experiments which I have lately tried, I have found that 
the visits of bees are necessary for the fertilisation of some kinds of 
clover; but humble-bees alone visit the red clover (Trifolium 
pratense), as other bees cannot reach the nectar. Hence I have 
very little doubt, that if the whole genus of humble-bees became 
extinct or very rare in England, the heartsease and red clover 
would become very rare, or wholly disappear. The number of 
humble-bees in any district depends in a great degree on the num- 
ber of field mice, which destroy their combs and nests ; and Mr. H. 
Newman, who has long attended to the habits of humble-bees, 
believes that ‘more than two-thirds of them are thus destroyed all 
over England.’ Now the number of mice is largely dependent, as 
every one knows, on the number of cats; and Mr. Newman says, 
‘Near villages and small towns I have found the nests of humble- 
bees more numerous than elsewhere, which I attribute to the num- 
ber of cats that destroy the mice.’ Hence it is quite credible that 
the presence of the feline animal in large numbers in a district 
might determine, through the intervention first of mice and then of 
bees, the frequency of certain flowers in that district !"—pp. 73-74. 


_ By the way, Mr. Darwin takes the opportunity of hand- 
ling this portion of his subject to insert a most gratuitous 
sneer at the Flood, or rather at those who believe that the 
Scripture account of the Flood istrue; for they, not know- 
ing the causes of extinction, ‘‘ invoke cataclysms to deso- 
late the world.’’ We suppose his idea is that, because 
the mutual dependence of organic beings is very perfect, 
and that a comparatively trifling accident could cause the 
undue predominance of one part, and consequent extinc- 
tion of another, which extinction again will react and 
cause other extinctions, therefore the Deluge never oc- 
curred. It would be as true to say that because the orga- 
nization of man is very delicate, that but a little will 
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disorder him, and but a little more will kill him, that 
therefore such wholesale destructions as the plague of 
Athens or of London never happened. | Ray 

Mr. Darwin teaches that in producing variation, the 
direct effect of climate, food, and other external conditions 
of life, is not very great. But the indirect effect he con- 
siders to be exceedingly important. Sometimes it is diffi- 
cult to know to which we are to attribute the change we 
see produced. For instance, animals of the same species 
have thicker and better fur in climates that are severely 
cold, and it is not easy to say how far the climate itself 
has improved the fur, or how far rather it has been that 
the warmest clad animals were best able to withstand the 
severe cold, and thus were the most likely to perpetuate 
their race, transmitting to their progeny their own pecu- 
diarity. But although the direct action of climate has 
probably not much further effect than that the sea air will 
render birds less bright coloured, shells brassy or lurid, 
and leaves in some degree fleshy, its indirect effect is 
powerful to an unknown degree. It influences parents to 
produce offspring, varying in some way from themselves, 
and of the laws of this influence we are quite ignorant. It 
can only be by an induction from a very large numberof 
facts that we can hope to come to any knowledge on this 
most interesting subject. It is, in fact, not only of great 


theoretical ut also of practical importance, for it is the 
problem, the solution of which will enable us to domesticate 
many most useful creatures. What is it that affects the 
reproductive system? What are the causes throughout 
nature of fertility and sterility? These are secrets that 
nature will never entirely disclose, but we may learn much 
more than we already know; and as Mr. Darwin promises us 
in his forthcoming work “‘a large body of facts’ which he has 
collected, bearing on the divergence from natural conditions 
which affects reproduction, we, together with, we should 
suppose, the Société d’ Acclimatation and the Zoological 
Societies, and indeed with all friends of the farmyard and 
the cover, must look forward to its appearance with con- 
siderable interest. 

Our author goes on to another cause of variation,—use 
and disuse. ‘This, though by no. means unimportant, 
seems to us to play a very inferior part in the plans of 
nature to that which we have just mentioned. Use, no 
doubt, is apt to strengthen and enlarge a member. With 
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most people the right hand is larger than the left, from 
this cause alone. ‘The eye or the ear will, from constant 
use improve most astonishingly, and this we quite expect 
in persons who, like the blind or the deaf, have been 
obliged to rely more on one sense than others do, In the 
domestic duck, Mr. Darwin found that ‘‘ the bones of the 
wing weigh less, and the bones of the leg more, in pro- 
portion to the whole skeleton than do the same bones in 
the wild duck.’’ And disuse has also its physical effect 
upon the frame. ‘‘ Not a single domestic animal can be 
named which has not in some country drooping ears; and 
the view suggested by some authors, that the drooping is 
due to the disuse of the muscles of the ears, from the ani- 
mals not being much alarmed by danger, seems probable.” 
(p. 11.) The description of the insects of Madeira, given 
from Mr. Wollaston, (p. 135) is most instructive. Out of 
the 550 species of beetles inhabiting the island, 200 are so 
far deficient in wings that they cannot fly; and of the 
twenty-nine endemic genera, no less than twenty-three 
enera have all their species in this condition. This Mr. 
Seweke thus explains: ‘‘ During thousands of successive 
generations, each individual beetle which flew least, either 
from its wings having been ever so little less perfectly 
developed, or from indolent habit, will have had the best 
chance of surviving, from not being blown out to sea; 
and on the other hand, those beetles which most readily 
took to flight will oftenest have been blown to sea, and 
thus have been destroyed.”” Mr. Wollaston ‘“‘ suspects” 
that those insects which are not ground feeders, and which 
must habitually use their wings to gain their subsistence, 
have those members larger than usual. This our author 
accounts for on the score that the best fliers would most 
successfully battle with the winds. It is true that it is not 
easy to reconcile this with the ‘‘ extraordinary fact of the 
almost entire absence of certain large groups of beetles, 
elsewhere excessively numerous, and which groups have 
habits of life almost necessitating frequent flight ;”’ for 
one would have supposed that in such groups those with 
the strongest wings would have survived, and would have 
perpetuated a strong-winged race. Mr. Darwin should, 
we think, have told us more clearly whether, in this re- 
markable exemplification of a portion of his theory, any of 
the 200 species that in Madeira do not fly, have better 


wings, and fly more freely elsewhere, or whether it is only 
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that the proportion between the beetles that do, and do 
not fly, is different in the island to what is found elsewhere, 
which would be simply because the species that were best 
adapted for the situation flourished there the best. 
Rudimentary organs are attributed by Mr. Darwin, in 
the main, to inheritance. They have been transmitted by 
an ancestor, to whom they were useful, to a successor to 
whom they are quite useless; and the process will have 
been that they have gradually become disused. ‘‘ Nothing 
can be plainer than that wings are formed for flight, yet in 
how many insects do we see wings so reduced in size as to 
be utterly incapable of flight, and not rarely lying under 
wing-cases, firmly soldered together !”’ (p. 451.) But that 
such is the origin of all rudimentary organs we cannot 
possibly admit. Our author speaks of the mamme, which 
m male mammals retain their potentiality, and are merely 
not developed. We should be curious to see how, by his 
theory of disuse and inheritance, so singular a result has 
been produced. ‘To us it seems not unnatural that, in the 
Creation, such an organ was given to the male ancestor 
that by him it might be transmitted, equally perfect poten- 
tially, to all his descendants, although it was to be of 
practical service only to his daughters. And in like man- 
ner we must say in reply to the needlessly offensive ques- 
tion flung by Mr. Darwin (p. 483.) at all believers in the 
Mosaic account of Creation, as to whether mammals 
“were created bearing the false marks of nourishment 
from the mother’s womb,”’ that such a conformation may 
have been created in the first instance that the rule might 
be established which was afterwards to be followed, and 
that thus, through the first parent a given tendency might 
be imparted to his offspring. Habit is ordinarily the 
sequel of many acts on the part of the individual, but the 
same tendency that habit confers cau be inherited. It is 
hardly more wonderful that man should have been created 
in that state to which his posterity were to attain when 


they should have reached maturity, and with the marks 
about him indicating previous processes to which in fact 
he had not been subjected. Disuse, we should not have 
much difficulty in supposing to be a sufficient cause for 
the rudimentary character of the eyes of moijes and other 
burrowing rodents, aided by the advantage that freedom 
from the irritation of the eye might give an individual or 


a family over its competitors; and so too “of the wings 
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of birds inhabiting oceanic islands, which have seldom 
been forced to take flight, and have ultimately lost the 
power of flying;” (p. 454.) and of the beetles we have 
mentioned: but Mr. Darwin must excuse us for asking 
for further proof that the whale is a lineal descendant of 
some mammal that needed teeth, besides the very singu- 
lar “ presence of teeth in foetal whales, which, when grown 
up, have not a tooth in their heads ;”’ (p. 450.) and even 
besides, the black bear in North America, which “ was 
seen by Hearne swimming for hours with widely open 
mouth, thus catching, like a whale, insects in the water.”’ 
(p. 184.) This is a rare instance with Mr. Darwin, of a 
wish to accept a fact because it suits his theory. It is un- 
conscious unfairness, for we have already said that he 
deserves the highest praise for fairness of argument, but 
surely he must see that in this case the evidence is fla- 
grantly insufficient to establish so improbable an event. 
It is not that the stomach of the bear was found on dissec- 
tion to contain sea insects, but simply that an animal 
which swims as readily as the bear does, was believed to 
be swimming “‘ with widely open mouth!’’ How could it 
possibly have fed on such sea insects, when its mouth is 
not furnished with the beautiful apparatus which enables 
the whale to retain its tiny food while it ejects the water 
that contained it ? 

Now that we have entered on this subject, earlier indeed 
than we had intended, we cannot help remarking upon 
Mr. Darwin’s doctrine concerning tails. In those cases 
in which the tail is of absolute service to the animal, as a 
fly'flapper, considering the incalculable injury that flies, if 
unchecked, can inflict on large quadrupeds, he thinks 
that the individuals with the most useful tails would have 
had an advantage over their congeners; and in this there 
is nothing unreasonable. But he adds: 


“Seeing how important an organ of locomotion the tail is in 
most aquatic animals, its general presence and use for many pur- 

ses in so many land animals, which in their lungs or modified 
swimbladders betray their aquatic origin, may perhaps be thus 
accounted for. A well-developed tail having been formed in an 
aquatic animal, it might subsequently come to be worked in for all 
sorts of purposes, as a fiy-flapper, an organ of prehension, or as au 
aid in turning, as with the dog, though the aid must be slight, for 
ne hare, with hardly any tail, can double quickly enough.”—p. 
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This is repeated a little further on. ‘‘ We may also be~ 
lieve that a part, formerly of high importarice, has often been 
retained, (as the tail of an aquatie animal by its terrestrial 
descendants,) though it has become of such small import- 
ance that it could not, in its present state, have been 
acquired by natural selection—a power which acts solely 
by the preservation of profitable variations in the ‘ Strug- 
» A for Life.’ ’’ (p. 205.) So the bearslips into the water, 
and becomes the parent of whales, and the fish gets out of 
the water, and is represented in after years by dogs and 
cats! It is not our purpose at this moment to discuss the 
extent of the applicability of Mr. Darwin’s theory; but 
surely he must feel that enormous and most improbable 
conclusions are not to be regarded as proved on such 
scanty demonstration. His argument is that the lung is 
a developed swim-bladder, and that it could not have come 
into existence except by improvement upon the swim- 
bladder; therefore, all creatures that now have lungs, 
once swam; in their fishy state they wanted tails, and 
therefore we must not be astonished to find animals that 
have lungs also having tails. A further argument for the 
fishy origin of the human race our author gives, and we 
have already promised to produce it later. But is it not 
astonishing that it should be easier for Mr. Darwin to 
believe in this transmutation of terrestrial into aquatic 
animals, and of fish into beasts, than to believe that an. 
animal was created with both lungs and tail ? 

To return, however, for the present, to the effects of use: 
and disuse in producing variation. It is necessary for the 
validity of the theory, which we are quite prepared to 
adopt with Mr. Darwin, that use or disuse should produce 
an effect on the individual, and that the principle of in- 
heritance should have the power to transmit ‘the habit, 
which in the first instance may be called artificial rather 
than natural. This power of inheritance is very strong 
indeed, and. it is our belief in its efficiency that leads us to 
assent to what Mr. Darwin has laid down regarding in- 
stincts. Some authors have said. that those habits alone 
are transmitted which assist the animal in its natural. pur- 
suits. This is quite contrary to fact. The instance of 
the pointer seems to us to be conclusive. Mr. Darwin 
says-he has seen a young pointer point and back other 
dogs. the first time that it was taken out, (p. 213.) anda 
more artificial habit can hardly be imagined. Most peo- 
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ple also could corroborate his statement that even “ the 
eddest tricks’’ are inherited. In the very room in which 
we write there is a dog which was taken from its mother 
without having once seen her perform certain antics for 
which she had a faney, but the puppy has inherited the 
tricks, and very droll they are, as well as useless to the 
dog itself. It is, then, nothing beyond belief that a 
habit should be inherited that has been strong enough to 
produce a physical effect, or that that habit should con- 
tinue to have the same power of affeeting the organi- 
zation. 

Taking this idea of inherited uses in a broad sense, it 
seems to us to include the various cases of instinct that 
Mr. Darwin has argued so skilfully, and with such suc- 
cess, His examination into the instinct of the bee is very 
interesting, but too lengthy for us to extract. We will 
eontent ourselves with a single instance, which is an 
example, in one view, of use, and in another of disuse. 

We do not remember to have seen in any of the numer- 
ous works that put before us in a popular manner the 
natural history, and especialy the entomology of the 
British Islands, any account of the slave-making ant, 
Formiea sanguinea, so ealled from its red colour, cap- 
tures a little black ant, (f. fusca) when in the pupa state, 
and, when they are fit for work, employs its captives as 
household slaves, One thing that is very singular in this 
“extraordinary and odious instinct” is, that males and 
fertile females of the slave species are found in their own 
eommunities alone. Perhaps, as with the bee, so witl: 
the ant, the larva of the male is deposited at a different 
time from that of the female, and the difference of treat- 
ment alone decides whether the female shall be fruitful or 
unfertile, which latter are the workers, and as they are 
often called, the neuters of the species. Instinct may tell 
the captor when the pupee are to be taken, in order that 
they may be working members of the community, The 
slaves make no attempt to escape, for when the nest is 
disturbed, they work as actively as their masters in trans- 
porting the larvee and pupe into a place of safety. When 
a migration becomes necessary, the masters, who are 
twice the size of their ‘slaves, carry the latter in their 
mouths to their new ha’tation. Mr. Darwin relates 
this to us as an eye-witness, (p. 219.) and it would be 
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difficult for us to find a naturalist on whose observation 
and accuracy we should more willingly rely. 

On one occasion when the slaves were more numerous 
than usual, Mr. Darwin noticed that a few slaves were 
mingled with their masters in their ont-door occupations. 
‘In Switzerland the slaves habitually work with their 
masters in making the nest, and they alone open and 
close the doors in the morning and evening ; and as Huber 
expressly states, their principal office is to search for 
aghiden. The difference in the usual habits of the mas- 
ters and slaves in the two countries, probably depends 
merely on the slaves being captured in greater numbers 
in Switzerland than in England.’’ (p. 221.) 

Now, what should we expect as the probable results of 
a habit of this description, if it were exemplified, not in 
ants, but in men? We should say that it would certainly 
produce indolence and luxury ;. that it would sharpen skill 
and cunning in the method of capture, but that it would 
result in all the labour of the community being per- 
formed by those who have thus come to be unnaturally 
forced to be members of it. And are we to look amongst 
the ants, to whom the Wise Man sends the sluggard, for 
an example of such deterioration? Whether the British 
formica sanguinea will ever come to possess so many 
slaves as to be able to delegate to them its. labours, we 
cannot foretell. ‘The slaves, being all workers or unfertile 
females, cannot give their master the services of their off- 
spring, and thus the slave-making ant is entirely depend- 
ant on the cargo of the slave ship. But, as the young of 
one of our migratory birds may be taken from the nest 
and separated from its kindred, and yet when the time of 
migration shall have come, is restless and uneasy, and 
if liberated would certainly follow its brethren across the 
sea: so the formica sanguinea has inherited the desire 
to make, and the knack of making slaves. How it origi- 
nated who can say? But Mr. Darwin’s conjecture is very 
plausible that the pups of the formica fusca were origi- 
ually taken for food, and some having come to maturity 
were useful to their captors. Thus the brood that pos- 
sessed them would thrive more than their neighbours, 
and the ant that inherited most strongly the desire to 
bring home pups, would have an advantage over other 
ants in the race for life. ; ! 

If this be so, the taste for rearing s!aves would be likely 
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to grow stronger as it was derived by inheritance from a 
greater number of generations, and thus the nest of the 
species that had so aristocratic an heir-loom, would be- 
come better provided with workers, and except in this 
matter of slave-making, less and less inclined to work. 

Formica rufescens furnishes us with this precise parallel, 
to a degenerate community of men: 


“This ant is absolutely dependent on its slaves ; without their 
aid, the species would certainly become extinct in @ single year. 
The males and fertile females do no work. The workers or sterile 
females, though most energetic and courageous in capturing slaves,. 
do no other work. They are incapable of making their own nests, 
or of feeding their own larvz. When the old nest is found incon- 
venient, and they have to migrate, it is the slaves which determine 
the migration, and actually carry their masters in their jaws. So 
utterly helpless are the masters, that when Huber shut up thirty of 
them without a slave, but with plenty ef the food which they like 
best, and with their larve and pupz to stimulate them to work, 
they did nothing ; they could not even. feed themselves, and many 
perished of hunger. Huber then introduced a single slave (F. 
fusca), and she instantly set to work, fed and saved the survivors ; 
made some cells and teuded the larve, and put all to rights.” — 
p- 219. 


We do not say, nor does Mr. Darwin say, that formica 
rufescens is the descendant of sanguinea; but it does not 
seem improbable that rufescens was once as active as 
sanguinea is now, or that the time may come when 
sanguinea, that now on a migration carries its slaves 
in its jaws, may condescend to be earried by them. 
It will be seen, therefore, that we are willing so far to 
assent to Mr. Darwin’s reasoning as to say that an 
instinct may have received grave modifications, er even 
have entirely originated by degrees, and as exemplifica- 
tions of the rule which our author pithily lays down (p. 244.) 


in the words, “ multiply, vary, let the strongest live and 
the weakest die.’’ 


We do net see’ how the intrinsic distinction between 
instinct and inherited habit can be maintained by Mr. 
Darwin and his friends. Habits would be perpetuated in 
consequence of the advantages accruing from them, and 
so become instincts. A habit utterly valueless to the 
individual, as pointing in the dog, might be inherited in a 
state of nature, but unless it were advantageous it would 
soon die out. But when the habit greatly promoted the 
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good of the species, those that had it most strongly would 
flourish the most, and would verify the rule, “Jet the 
strongest live.’ The quails that crossed the Mediterra- 
nean would have had such an advantage over other 
quails that the habit of migration would come to be 


hereditary and instinctive. _ ' , 
Passing on to another portion of the subject which Mr. 


Darwin has felt to-contain a very serious difficulty on his 
theory, we hope that in giving in our adherence to his 
position we are influenced by the validity of his argument, 
and are not led away by the attractive candour with which 
he admits the weight of the difficulties he has to encoun- 
ter. He carefully examines into the case of neuter or 
unfertile insects, which are of course unable to perpetuate 
‘their own peculiarities; and he comes to the conclusion 
that even in the striking instances in which the working 
ants differ from one another so much as to be divided iato 
two or even three castes, the principles of variation that 
he has laid down will be found to apply. In other words, 
those families where nature first instituted “the division 
of labour,” by confining the operation of certain inmates 
of the hive or nests to active work only, leaving to others 
the propagation of the species, would be the most flourish- 
ing communities, and thus would excel and outlast their 
competitors. ‘The idea is not more difficult than that 
nature should eonfine the operation of an organ, which 
originally fulfilled two functions, for the future to the dis- 
charge of one function only. ‘Thus fertile parents would 
produce fertile and sterile offspring, and they would trans- 
mit to their fertile progeny the tendency to produce a 
family divided in qualities as they themselves have done, 
Nothing is more probable than that such unproductive 
workers would be very variable; for any variation that 
improved their working power would be advantageous, and 
would be likely thus to be preserved: although it is same- 
what startling to meet with such diversity as in the 
-workers of the driver ant of West Africa, in which “‘ the 
difference is‘the same as if we were to see a set of work- 
men building a house, of whom many were five feet four 
‘inches high and many sixteen feet high,;’’ while, moreover, 
‘the larger workmen had heads four instead of three 
times as big as those of the smaller men, and jaws nearly 
five times as big.”” We are not-surprised to learn (p. 241) 
that ‘‘ thongh the workers .can ‘be grouped into castes of 
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different sizes, yet they graduate insensibly into each 
other.”? In fact no one who is convinced by Mr. Dar- 
win’s previous proofs and reasoning, will be long delayed 
by the curious case of sterile insects. For our part we 
must say that we see no improbability in all the various 
species of ants.on the face of the earth having descended 
from a common stock, or in all the species of bees and 
wasps being in the same relationship to one another, we 
can readily join our author in the retrospect which he thus 
words :—‘* For myself, I venture confidently to look back 
thousands on thousands of generations, and I see an 
animal striped like a zebra, but perhaps otherwise very 
differently constructed, the common parent of our domestic 
horse, whether or not it be descended from one or more 
wild stocks of the ass, the hemionus, quagga, and zebra.” 


(p. 167.) 

Leaving untouched many topics most ably handled by 
Mr. Darwin, as the analogy of variations in allied species, 
and the prevalence of variation in dominant species, we 
give one extract from his observations on correlation of 
growth, and that on account of the singularity of the 
instances adduced. 


“What cam be more singular than the relation between blue eyes 
and deafness in cats, and the tortoise-shell colour with the female 
sex ; the feathered feet and skin between the outer toes in pigeons, 
and the presence of more or less down on the young birds when 
first hatched, with the future colour of their plumage ; or, again, 
the relation between the hair and teeth in the naked Turkish dog, 
though here probably homology comes into play? With respect to 
this latter case of correlation, I think it can hardly be accidental, 
that if we pick out the two orders of mammalia which are most 
abnormal in their dermal covering, viz. Cetacea (whales) and 
Edentata (armadilloes, scaly ant-eaters, &c.), that these are like- 
wise the most abnormal in their teeth.” —p. 144. 


Under the term ‘‘ correlation of growth,’’ Mr. Darwin 
shows that variations, which have no evident utility, and 
which thus would not be preserved by the process already 
so often described to which he gives the name of natural 
selection, may be due to some unknown laws of relation- 
ship between the various parts of the organization. But 
we must confess that we do not see how the existence of 
useless members of a community, like the drones in a 
hive, square with Mr. Darwin’s theory of selection by the 
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pressure of severe competition. Surely if the competition 
amongst bees were very great, the hive that had the fewest 
drones would have the most honey fot its working bees, 
and would thus in the end prevail. If natural selection 
has been so powerfully at work that to save a waste of 
time and wax, it has taught the bee to make its wonderful 
comb, (p. 233.) and to destroy its drones, how comes it 
when one single male is all that is needed to pair with the 
queen, and that, as Huber thinks, but once in two years ? 
how comes it that natural selection has not diminished the 
number of the drones? Diminished we say, for if there 
be any truth in this modification of species, as we are 
willing to believe, then is ‘the multiplicity of drones an 
inheritance from the day when the working bees were also 
fruitful and required a mate. It is well to remark that 
there are cases in which nature herself, in her attempt to 
fulfil the law ‘‘ increase and multiply,’ devotes sundry 
and sometimes many members of the family to the celi- 
‘bate life! 

It will be at once deduced from Mr. Darwin’s theory, 
that he regards the difference between species and varie- 
ties as arbitrary. “A well-marked variety may be justly 
called an incipient species.” (p. 52). “‘ Species are only 
strongly marked and permanent varieties.” (p. 56), “ Va- 
rieties tend to become converted into new and distinct 
species.”’ (p. 59.) Nor do we know of any difficulty, save 
only one, which stands in the-way of the immediate accep- 
tance by naturalists of this assertion. ‘That one difficulty, 
and it is a very grave one, is the sterility of species, and 
the fertility of varieties, when intererossed. Beyond a 
doubt if this difficulty holds good, the whole of Mr, 
Darwin’s web has been spun in vain. It would establish 
an intrinsic difference between a species and a variety, 
which would be fatal to the theory. Our author has shown 
‘brave fight against this opponent, and we think with marked 
success. 

He has first distinguished the sterility of the first cross 
‘between two different species from that of the hybrid, and 


he explains both one and the other by the very principle 
which he lays down at starting, respecting variation; and 
it must be.confessed that it speaks favourably for a theory 
when it is brought as the key to unlock the very objection 
against itself. The conditions of life affect the entire 
organism, and especially its reproductiveness, Thus it 
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produces variations, and thus sterility. Domestication 
‘gives us striking instances of both. Varying conditions of 
life have affected 6ur horses, dogs, pigeons, and fowls, and 
their offspring have widely varied from the parent stock. 
Our Zoological Gardens furnish us with numberless 


‘animals that are perfectly healthy in confinement, but yet 
will not breed. It was for this reason that we said that 
we looked forward to the publication of the catalogues of 
facts affecting the reproductive system which Mr. Darwin 
promises us, as so valuable a help towards understanding 
on what success depends in the attempt to acclimatize and 
domesticate fresh species. The illustration he gives is 
‘almost a proof. As with ourselves, slight changes in the 
conditions of life, say of climate or occupation, are favoura- 
ble, and violent changes are detrimental: so in animal 
‘and -vegetable life, crossing with an individual slightly 
varying, is beneficial, while great variations constitute a 
bar. If there were thus an essential difference between 
species and varieties, there ought to be no produce at all 
in the case of a cross, and the production of a hybrid 


shouldbe impossible. cur 

“The canary-bird has been crossed with nine other 
finches, but us not one of these nine species breeds freely 
in confinement, we have no right to expect that the first 
crosses between them and the canary, or that their hybrids 
should be perfectly fertile.’’ (p. 252). The circumstances 
are most-unfavourable. If in a state of nature a mule 
were to be produced, it would then be a much fairer test ; 
but this cannot be, for as, in nature, the principle of in- 
heritance, of like producing its like, is a general law, so is 
also the cognate one, of like pairing with like. 

Further, our ideas of the sterility of different species 
when erossed, are derived in the main, from naturalists 
who have assumed it asa first principle, and have accepted 
it as a test to determine what differences were specific. 
Even thus, however, it does not hold good. To pass over 
the many instances of various species that produce mules, 
the few ascertained fertile hybrid animals, and the far 
more numerous fertile hybrid plants, there are cases of 
plants “‘ whieh ean be far more easily fertilised by the 
pollen of another and distinct species, than by their own 
pollen.”’ (p. 250). ‘* A multitude of cases could be given 
of very closely allied species which will not unite, or only 
with extreme difficulty; and on the other hand, of very 
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distinct species which unite with the utmost facility.’’ 
(p. 257). Again, ‘‘ there are many cases in which two 
pure species can'be united with unusual facility, and produce 
numerous hybrid offspring, yet these hybrids are remarka- 
bly sterile. On the other hand, there are species which 


can be crossed very rarely, or with extreme diff- 
culty, but the hybrids, when at last produced, are very 
fertile. Even within the limits of the same genus, these 
two opposite cases occur.”’ (p. 256). And comparing in 
this respect, animals with plants; ‘if our systematic 
arrangements can be trusted, that is, if the genera of ani- 
mals are as distinct from each other as are the genera of 


plants, then we may infer that animals more widely sepa- 


rated in the scale of nature, can be more easily crossed 
than in the case of plants ; but the hybrids themselves are, 
I think, more sterile.’’ (p. 252). That sterility in cross- 
ing, or in hybrids, will not serve as a test of specific differ- 
ences, is very clear. The extreme sensitiveness of the 
reproductive system, so that it can be fatally injured, even 
though the general health of the individual is unaffected ; 
our great ignorance of what is, or is not injurious to it, 
as we see in our attempt to domesticate; the extremely 
unfavourable circumstances in which all experiments must 
necessarily be conducted, so that even the most careful 
observers will produce conflicting results: these and 
several other considerations prove that it could not practi- 
cally be used as a test of species. The varying conditions 
of life seem to us a sufficient solution of the difficulty. 
‘The young are placed by one parent in conditions of life 
for which, by their hybrid organization, they are but half 
adapted. ‘Their lives are thus, especially when young, 
extremely precarious; and the perfection of their system 
still more so. Did we know of anything else that could 
introduce an equally violent change, it would surely pro- 
duce equal sterility. 

One more extract, and we leave this portion of the sub- 
ject. 

‘Lastly, and this seems to me by far the most important consi- 
deration, new races of animals and plants are produced under 
domestication by man’s methodical and unconscious power of selec- 
tion, for his own use and pleasure: he neither wishes to select, nor 
could select, slight differeuces in the reproductive system, or other 


constitutional differences correlated with the reproductive system. 
He supplies his several varieties with the same food; treats them in 
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nearly the same manner, and does not wish to alter their general 
habits of life. Nature acts uniformly and slowly during vast 

eriods of time on the whole organisation, in any way which may 
be for each creature’s own good ; and thus she may, either directly, 
or more probably indirectly, through correlation, modify the repro- 
ductive system iu the several descendants from any one species. 
Seeing this difference in the process of selection, as carried on by 
man and nature, we need not be surprised at some difference in the 
result.”’—p. 269, 


Mr. Darwin’s friends, and indeed he himself, expect that 
his views, if adopted, will work a revolution in natural 
history. That they open almost new fields for examina- 
tion, there can be little doubt, “ on the causes and laws 
of variation, on correlation of growth, on the effects of 
use and disue, on the direct action of external conditions,” 
(p. 486.) and, we may add, on analogy of form as distin- 
guished from affinity, on fertility, and so forth. But 
we cannot agree that a great change will be effected in the 
systematic study of nature. ‘That systematists should be 
agreed on the arbitrary character of their arrangement, 
and that they should acknowledge that ‘‘ well-marked 
varieties are incipient species,” would certainly be an 
immense advantage as removing ambiguities. A consens 
sus of naturalists will be required as to the precise amount 
of variation that in each case is to be regarded as specific. 
That Mr. Darwin’s theory will be sufficiently widely 
adopted for this to be true, we have every expectation: 
But that the system for the future to be followed, can be 
in any way that of descent, that ‘‘ our classifications will 


come to be, as far as they can be so made, genealogies,” 


we have every reason to doubt. The means alluded to by 
Mr. Darwin—rudimentary organs, aberrant groups, em- 
bryology—are singularly insufficient for the work. It 
would be better to abandon all attempt at classification by 
such affinities even when known. What advantage can 
there be in ranking the primrose and cowslip, because they 
are believed to have a common descent, as varieties, 


rather than as species ? 


‘‘These plants differ considerably in appearance ; they have a 
different flavour, and emit a different odour; they flower at slightly 
different periods ; they grow in somewhat different stations; they 
ascend mountains to different heights; they have different geo- 
graphical ranges ; and lastly, according to very numerous experi- 
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ments made during several years, by that mest careful observer 
Gartner, they can be crossed only with much difficulty. We could 
hardly wish for better evidence of the two forms being specifically 
distinct. On the other hand, they are united by many interme- 
diate links, and it is very doubtful whether these links are hybrids; 
aud there is, as it seems to me, an overwhelming amount of experi- 
mental evidence, showing that they descend from common parents.” 


Why should we add, “and consequently must be ranked 
as varieties?”’ (p. 50.) 

That naturalists, who have professed the immutability 
of species, should have admitted into their classifications 
rules showing their belief in real affinity and relationship, 
has furnished Mr. Darwin with an unanswerable argu- 
mentum ad hominem towards them. To attempt to search 
amongst animals and plants, for traces of common ances- 
try, in order to arrange them, would be to introduce a rule 
that would cause endless differences of opinion, and to 
throw all classification into confusion. 

Passing, with great regret, over Mr. Darwin’s inter- 
esting chapter on Geographical Distribution, in which he 
relates experiments, and produces arguments that will be 
of the greatest value to the Christian apologist, we come 
now to the grave question of the extent of the applicability 
of his theory. ‘The extent to which he carries it is simply 
appalling, for it is in contradiction to revelation. 


**I cannot doubt that the theory of descent with modification 
embraces all the members of the same class. I believe that animals 
have descended from at most only four or five progenitors, and 
plants from an equal or lesser number. Analogy would lead me 


one step further, namely, to the belief that all animals and plants 


have descended from some one prototype. But analogy may be a 
deceitful guide. Nevertheless all living things have much in com- 
mon, in their chemical composition, their germinal vesicles, their 
cellular structure, and their laws of growth and reproduction. We 
see this even in so trifling a circumstance as that the same poison 
often similarly affects plants and animals; or that the poison 
secreted by the gall-fly produces monstrous growths on the wild 
rose or oak-tree. Therefore I should infer from aualogy that pro- 
bably all the organic beings which have ever lived on this earth 
have descended from some one primordial form, into which life was 
first breathed.”—p. 484, 

“The whole history of the world, as at present known, although 
of a length quite incomprehensible by us, will hereafter be recog- 
nised as a mero fragment of time, compared with the ages which 
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have elapsed since the first creature, the progenitor of innumerable 
extinct and living descendents, was created.”—>p, 488. 


We have shown that we are not to be frightened by so 
serious an abuse of a theory from frankly adopting all 
that the author has proved. 

We feel convinced that the principal position maintained 
by this book, will be adopted by all naturalists, and by all 
thoughtful minds: but that any other mind, as-calm and 
well ,balanced as Mr. Darwin’s own, will hazard a pro- 
position so thoroughly gratuitous as this with which he has 
concluded we cannot possibly believe. He labours under 
the disadvantage of the pride of parentage; we hope and 
trust that when his great work is forthcoming, he will not 
put forward any such frantic position. 

** When I view all beings not as special creations, but 
as the lineal descendants ef some few beings which lived 
long before the first bed of the Silurian system was 
deposited, they seem to me to become ennobled.” (p. 489). 
Is it an ennobling idea that a pedigree which ends with, 
‘who was the son of Adam, who was the son of God,” 
is to be supplanted by a descent, as long as you please, 
from some Ante-Silurian cellule? That this is meant to 
apply to the human race, the following passage, which has 
been referred to more than once, shows but too clearly. 


*‘T can, indeed, hardly doubt that all vertebrate animals having 
true lungs have descended by ordinary generation from an ancient 
prototype, of which we know nothing, furnished with a floating 
apparatus or swim-bladder. We can thus, asi infer from Professor 
Owen’s interesting description of these parts, understand the strange 
fact that every particle of food and dritik which we swallow has to 
pass over the orifice of the trachea, with some risk of falling into 
the lungs, notwithstanding the beautiful contrivanee by which the 
glottis is closed. In the higher Vertebrata the branchise have 
wholly disappeared—the slits on the sides of the neck and the loop. 
like course of the arteries still marking in the embryo their former 
position.” —p. 191. 


All the arguments our author has adduced for:the horrid 
genealogy he would assign to the human race, are now 
before the reader, and what do they amount to? All 
lungs were once swimbladders, and betray a fishy ances- 
try, the feetal gills tell the same story, and tails could 
only have been useful in the water ! 

When this is acknowledged, how puzzled Mother 


- 
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Church will be! Baptism and holy water, and fishes for 
symbols, will show famously that she has unconsciously 
held this opinion all along: but how mueb she will have 
to rewrite! Fancy Ash Wednesday and Memento homo 
quia piscis es, et in cete reverterts ! We have been fish, 
and, if bears may become whales, why not we? Topsy’s 
**’Spects I growed,’’ will become an article of faith; and 


the “Doctrine of Developments” will be universally 


adopted, 

But this is too bad of Mr. Darwin, who knows as well 
a any man, how imperfect is our knowledge of facts, how 
far more imperfect our knowledge of causes. Surely the 
following considerations alone should have led him to be 
careful how he drew such immense conclusions from such 
small premises. It is anything but a mouse born of a 
mountam : it is a Mountain of a mouse. 


‘«If green. woodpeckers alone had existed, and we did not know 
that there were many black and pied kinds, I dare say that we 
should have thought that the green colour was a beautiful adapta- 
tion to hide this tree-frequenting bird from its enemies ; and conse- 
quently that it was a character of importance and might have been 
acquired through natural selection ; as it is, I have no doubt that 
the colour is due to some quite distinct cause, probably to sexual 
selection. A trailing bamboo in the Malay Archipelago climbs the 
loftiest trees by the aid of exquisitely constructed hooks clustered 
around the ends of the branches ; and this contrivance, no doubt, is 
of the highest service to the plant; but as we see nearly similar 
hooks on many trees which are not climbers, the hooks on the 
bamboo may have arisen from unknown laws of growth, and have 
been subsequently taken advantage of by the plant undergoing 
further modification and becoming a climber, The naked skin on 
the head of a vulture is generally looked at as a direct adaptation 
for wallowing in putridity; and so it may be, or it may possibly be 
due to the direct action of putrid matter; but we should be very 
cautious in drawing any such inference, when we see that the skin 
on the head of the clean-feeding male turkey is likewise naked. The 
sutures in the skulls of young mammals have been advanced as a 
beautiful adaptation for aiding parturition, and no doubt they faci- 
litate, or may be indispensable for this aet ; but as sutures occur 
in the skulls of young birds and reptiles, whick have only to escape 
from a broken egg, we may infer that this structure has arisen from 
the laws of growth, and has been taken advantage of in the partu- 
rition of the higher animals.”—p. 197. 


Can we be blamed for attributing the embryonie gills 
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to the unknown “laws-of growth’’ to which these sutures 
in the skull are referred ? 

That, apart from these preposterous extremes, Mr. 
Darwin’s work has done the cause of religion. admirable 
service, we do not hesitate to say. It accounts for the 
extinction of so many races of animals and plants, and the 
rise of others in a way that is a positive relief after the: 
assertion of some Christian geologists, that we are bound 
to believe in a fresh creation at the close of each Geologic 
period. It accounts for the dispersal of animals and plants 
without the necessity of reeurrence to many—some have 
said at least five-and-twenty—distinct ‘‘ centres of crea- 
tion.’’ Its use will oceur to every one in aceounting for 
the striking varieties we find amongst the living descen- 
dants of Adam and of Noah; and so far from showing, as 


Mr. Darwin seems to think, ‘‘ that no cataclysm has deso- 


lated the whole world,” it makes the universality of the 
Deluge of far easier credenee, and diminishes the number 
of fellow voyagers with the patriarch in the ark. 

* Mr. Darwin has entirely failed to prove the necessity of 
enormous periods of time for the production of very con- 
siderable variation; and his cheval de bataille, the changes 
induced by domestication, point to an opposite conclusion. 
That the periods of time revealed to us by geology, were 
enormously long, no one can doubt, and the extinction 
and variation that took place during those periods, in the 
main, geology also discloses. But the variation of domes- 
ticated animals, furnishes us with a singular parallel to 
the variation of the human race. In some unaccountable 
way there seems, when a certain point is reached in a 
given direction, to be a limit to variation, and races are 
produced, which, if their eommon origin be acknowledged, 
may fairly be called distinet species. If on Egyptian 
monuments we recognise the physiognomy of races of 
men still existing unchanged, it is singular that in the 
same most ancient records, we see much diversity in the 
breeds of our domestic animals; “and that some of the 
breeds closely resemble, perhaps are identical with, those 
still existing.” (p. 18). It may be the fact that such 
breeds have bred truly for four or five thousand years, and 
yet attained their utmost divergence from the parent 
stocks in a comparatively short space of time. Mr. 
Darwin does not seem to have anything better than Mr. 
Horner’s wonderful piece of pottery, to carry him back for 
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“fourteen or fifteen thousand years,’’ long before which 
“ ancient periods, savages, like those of Tierra del Fuego 
er Australia, who possess a semi-domestie dog, may have 
existed in Egypt.”’ He acknowledges that “there is 
reason to believe that King Charles’s spaniel has been 
wnconsciously modified to a large extent since the time of 
that monarch: and again, “though the old Spanish 
poiuter certainly came from Spain, Mr. Borrow has not 
seen, as I am informed by him, any native dog in Spain 
like our pointer.’’ (p. 35). If equal attention had been 
paid to other variations in animals as the origin of the 
ancon sheep fortunately met with, and if the amount of 
modification that our gardeners could speak to as having 
happened even in so short a space as a man’s life, were 
all to be registered, they would make any one hesitate in 
requiring such very lengthened periods for the production 
of existing variations, 


How Mr. Darwin can ever have persuaded himself to 
speak so calmly of ‘‘ the first creature, the progenitor of 
innumerable extinct and living descendants,’’ we cannot 
conceive. ‘The very most that he ean think he has proved, 
is, that such might possibly have been the origin of all 
beings that have life. But he has not advanced a single 
step towards proving that such was their origin. In two 
skilfully elaborated chapters on the Geologic record, he 
labours manfully, and it seems to us, successfully to show 
the imperfection of that record ; and this was necessary for 
the truth of his theory at all, for how could it be true if 
innumerable intermediate creatures had not once existed ? 
As far then, as Mr. Darwin’s scientific arguments go, they 
are entirely in favour of that truth and applicability of his 
theory which would be serviceable to religion: imme- 
diately that he stretches it to an extent that would con- 
tradict the Mosaic account of creation, he rests simply on 
gratuitous hypothesis. Geology gives far too perfect an 
account for Mr. Darwin here. He has not only to account 
for the non-appearance of forms throughout all stages of 
the world’s history, but he has the far more difficult task, 
and one that he will never accomplish, of accounting for 
the vast diversity of the forms of organic beings in the 
earliest fossiliferous strata. ‘‘ Several of the most eminent 
geologists, with Sir R. Murchison at their head, are con- 
vinced that we see in the organic remains of the lowest 
Silurian stratum, the dawn of life on this planet.’’ (p. 307) 
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This may not be the case; but nothing can be less proba- 
ble, or more baselessly hypothetical, than that a stratum 
shall ever be discovered, to show that a period ever existed 
when the earth was peopled with a single organic form. 

For ourselves, we can only say this, that the perusal of 
Mr. Darwin’s book has strongly impressed upon us, that 
there exists: a great variability in plants and animals, and 
that variations that conferred an advantage on their 
possessor would most probably be perpetuated, to the 
detriment and ultimate extinction of the less perfect form : 
that, on the other hand, in certain species, little or no 
variation is found, and this not only in an aberrant type, 
like the Ornithorhynchus, but in very many less eccentric 
forms, which, as a matter of fact, have endured through 
every known age of the world. We have concluded that 
both animals and plants have thus a power of adapting 
themselves to various climates and conditions of life, and 
of gradually assuming a great diversity of organization, 
which have enabled them to fill the world. We have seen 
thus great extinctions, and great variations taking place 
so that if an inhabitant of one of the earlier periods of the 
world’s history were now to arise, he would look in vain 
for some familiar forms, while he would find himself sur- 
rounded by many that to his eye would be new and 
strange. But we do not find ourselves in any position to 
lay down any general laws, or to consider theories as 
proved which assert even “that all the existing species of 
the same group, have descended from one progenitor,” 
(p. 306) much less any attempt to sketch a still larger 
genealogical tree. 

Bearing in mind that we have not one aboriginal lan- 
guage, but several; that some have varied, may be, but 
ittle, while others have not only changed exceedingly, but 
have been the parent of many and diverse varieties, we 
know not what illustration we could introduce preferable- 
to that given by Mr. Darwin himself. 


“If we possessed a perfect pedigree of mankind, a genealogical. 
arrangement of the races of man would afford the best classification: 
of the various languages now spoken throughout the world ; and if 
all extinct languages, and all intermediate and slowly changing 
dialects, had to be included, such an arrangement would, I think, 
be the only possible one. Yet it might be that some very ancient 
language had altered little, and had given rise to few new languages, 
whilst others (owing to the spreading and subsequent isolation and 
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states of civilisation of the several races, descended from a common 
race) had altered much, and had given rise to many new languages 
and dialects. The various degrees of difference in the languages 
from the same stock, would have to be expressed by groups subor- 
dinate to groups ; but the proper or even only possible arrangement 
would still be genealogical ; and this would be strictly natural, as 
it would connect together all languages, extinet and modern, by the 
closest affinities, and would give the filiation and origin of each 
tongue.”—pp. 422-23. 


Whether this is a practicable system of classification or 
no we have already discussed, but that it furnishes a fair 
parallel to what has taken place amongst the citizens of 
the world, we have little hesitation in admitting. These 
thoughts are not newto us. The unity of descent, and 
variety of form, of our domestic animals, not to say the 
consideration of the differences amongst our fellow-men, 
must have often directed the thoughts of many into this 
channel; but we owe Mr. Darwin many thanks for the 
steadiness of investigation, the thorough knowledge of 
natural history, and the comprehensive grasp of bis sub- 
ject which characterize the very remarkable book before 
us. 





Art. IV.—1. The Times Newspaper. 


2. Le Pape et le Congrés. Paris, E. Dentu et Firmin Didot Fréres, 
Fils et Cie. Libraires Editeurs, 1859. 


3. La Question Romaine. Par E. About. Bruxelles, Meline, Cans 
& Cie. Libraires Editeurs, 1859. 


4. Le Progres par le Christianisme, Conferences De Notre Dame de 
Paris. Par Le R. P. Felix de la Compagnie de Jesus. Années, 
1856—1859. Paris, Librairie Adrien Le Clere & Cie. 


f es king of journals, like the king of men, is grand 
and magniloquent in his wrath and in his triumph. 
Gifted with an unerring perception of the truest interests 
of mankind, and with a capacious heart open to all their 
sufferings and wrongs, what subject so calculated to enlist 
his sympathies and raise his eloquence to the pitch of 
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sublimity, as the wrongs of Italy, groaning beneath the 
withering blight of Christianity? And what more worthy 
occasion for his voice to sound forth a song of hopeful 
triumph than the return to power of Count Cavour, the 
statesman whose counsels, backed, by the heroic arm of 
the priest-hating Garibaldi,* are vigorously employed in 
asserting the inalienable rights of man to freedom from 
every restraint,—above all from the galling chains of the 
yoke of Christ. 

The Io Poean of joy, mingled with righteous indigna- 
tion against the enemies of man, which burst forth as it 
were by inspiration from the huge mouth of the oracular 
Times, among its leading articles of January 19th of the 
present year, to welcome back Cavour, contains a passage 
we were loath should become a “hidden gem,” buried 
under the ponderous weight and accumulated dust of 
Times yet to come. We therefore extract it, and proudly 
enrol it in our pages, to shed its bright light upon our 
profound darkness. Its eloquence and its truth must be 
our excuse for its length. Its burden is Cavour and his 
services to Italy. Cavour and his return to office are the 
sum and substance of its joy, as being certain harbingers 
of the blessings which are to follow. Cavour has come 
back, and the Times must sing, and sound with exulta- 
tion its loud timbrel over the enemies of freedom and 
Cavour. 

Thus speaks our leading Journal on that auspicious 


event :— 


“Matters are righting themselves. Civilization is once again 
marching ahead. Every event which now happens tends to dissi- 
pate doubts, to revive fainting hearts, and to spread throughout 
Europe a comfortable confidence that peace and order and reason- 
able liberty are coming back to spread their influence over the civi- 
lized world. Might is once again on the side of right. The great 
intellects of the age, and the honest minds of the age, are assuming 
their proper places—peacefully and as of right, and not spasmodi- 
cally and by violence. As in those etchings which illustrate some 





* According to the Univers this hero of liberalism informed 
the students of Pavia, “ Austria will rise no more in Italy, 
but there remains to us a terrible enemy, the most terrible 
of all. . . . .he smiles on us with his satanic smile, and that enemy, 
O young men! it is the Priest!” 
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wild German story the triumph of the good principle is made 
apparent by the rage and frenzy of the demons who are disap- 
pointed of their prey, so in our Europe of to-day the noisy clash- 
ing of all our elements of ignorance and social ill serves but to 
testify how true must be the pulicy which is causing them such 
great disquiet. There are in this 19th century classes which repre- 
sent what the mass of mankind was in the dark ages. There is in 
every Roman Catholic country in Europe the poor peasant who tills 
the earth, but is as untaught as the beast he drives ; whose reli- 
gion is but a superstition as unreasoning and as uninformed as an 
African’s fetish worship ; who has animal combativeness just as a 
dog or a game cock has animal combativeness; and whose voice 
and whose hand are at command of the nearest master who can 
arouse his simple instincts. This crass herd of untaught human 
creatures is now made to give weight, by their hoarse chorus, to 
long tirades of frantic abuse, which the priests are pouring forth 
against the quiet progress of truth. They have howled at every 
light which has risen upon the earth. Their pagan fathers howled 
at Christianity ; they have howled at the philosophy which taught 
them that the world revolved; they have howled at education, 
they have howled at the Bible spread open to the people, and now 
they are howling at freedom. It is a noise and nothing more ; but 
when it comes loud and strong it testifies that some light is rising 
which their masters hate. It is contemptible to all our judgments. 
.... .But if we would be safe in treating them with scorn we 
must marshal our intelligence, and place the proper men at the 
head of those who are labouring for the advancement of the buman 
race. ..... Count Cavour has been from the commencement of 
the transactions which have given shape and substance to the king- 
dom of Italy, the Garibaldi of the Council Chamber. .... .He 
was not only the master worker, but he was the type of the cause 
of Italy.” 


Cavour and freedom; Priests and slavery! These are 
the ruling ideas embodied in the above specimen of rheto- 
ric. Cavour and the advancement of the human race ; 
howling priests and moral darkness; these are the antago- 
nistic pictures presented to our view. Let us examine 
these antitheses somewhat closely, and ascertain whether 
all is indeed as it is represented; it may be that these 
slandered priests are the true friends of freedom, and the 
real promoters of the progress of mankind; and it is not 
impossible that slavery and moral darkness may be more 
justly coupled with the name of Cavour and all that 
Cavour represents, than with the principles of which, in 
union with the Times, he is the sworn opponent. 

It is not our intention to dissect and analyze the choice 
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specimen of rabid declamation which we have transferred 
above to our pages. It is not the first time that we have 
heard the “ howlings’’ of the Times. 


“TI thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word.” 


We fear, in all probability, it will not be the last! 
**Tt is a noise, and nothing more! It is contemptible to 
all our judgments !’’ Contempt may be considered the 
only fitting reply to such shameless and senseless calumny 
against the religion of Catholics. At the same time we 
pause one moment to ask, whether among the peasantry 
and the uneducated and labouring masses of this enlight- 
ened Protestant England, will be found one hundredth 
part of the acquaintance with the necessary truths of Chris- 
tianity which is possessed by similar classes in Catholic 
countries, against whose religion the Times raises its 
howls of execration? There runs a story, for the truth of 
which we do not vouch, but which, in the remote recesses 
of our memory, seems to us analogous to what has come 
under our personal observation, in intercourse with Eng- 
lish Protestant poor. Be it true or be it false, we fear it 
furnishes a fair sample of their general knowledge and 
personal appreciation of Christianity. The story tells of 
the earnest endeavours of an English Protestant rector to 
move'the heart of an aged female member of his flock, on her 
deathbed, to some sense of her religious duty. He dwelt 
on the passion of our Lord, and read to her the detailed 
account of it. When he had concluded, he anxiously 
watched the result. ‘‘ Ah,” replied the object of his soli- 
citnde, “‘ Ah, Sir, it is very sad, very sad indeed, but let - 
us hope,” she added, with a relieved expression of coun- 
tenance, “let us hope it is not true!’’ Fiction as this 
may be, no such tale could even be invented of a Catholic 

opulation, though official evidence renders it too probable 
in our own country. That great authority of the Times, 
the scoffing About, could not, alas! say of our English 
poor what he affirms respecting the Roman peasantry, 
“They have a sweet malady which comforts them in all 

. . . . $9 . . 

their ills, that is, the faith.” (La Question Romaine, 
ch. v.) 
_ But, if our English people have little knowledge of 
Christianity, they are not wanting in superstition. A 
whole article might be written on their popular supersti- 
tions alone, For our own part we can testify that only 
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the other day, when a friend of ‘ours gave notice to his 
landlord, a respectable Yorkshire farmer, of his intention 
to quit a house he rented from him, “ Ah!’’ exclaimed 
the farmer, ‘‘ I knew I should get the notice to-day when 
I set out for market, my wife told me so, and she isa 
seventh child!’ Throughout the north there is a belief 
that every seventh child is ‘‘no canny,” and is endowed 
with second sight. : : 

But a more amusing instance lies before us in the 
Newcastle Daily Chronicle of Feb. 3rd, 1860. It contains 
a letter addressed to the editor, and headed ‘‘ a Baptismal 
Superstition,’ from which we extract the following ver- 
batim :— 

“Here the idea is, that at a christening, unless the boys are 
christened first, and the girls last, the latter get beards and the 
former are smooth-faced. I know of instances of men here smooth- 
faced, whose friends declare it was owing to their being chris- 
tened after girls, although [ don’t know whether the poor females 
received the beards instead. In christenings I myself have beeu 
at, knowing it was our custom here, I always took care if it was a 
girl, to have it done last, or a boy, to have it done first.” 


- We could not refrain from this digression, and we beg 
the ‘Times to look at home, for we suspect the simplest 
child of the Catholic peasantry he reviles, knows more of 
Christianity than the writer of the effusion under our 
notice. 

Let us come to the point we have singled out for special 
consideration. We of the Catholic laity, “ crass herd’’ 
as we are, “of untaught human creatures,” form a 
** hoarse chorus” to the ‘‘ frantic abuse which the priests 
are pouring forth against the quiet progress of T'ruth !’’ 
These priests ‘* have howled at every light which has 
risen upon the earth...... and now they are howling at free- 
dom!’ It is a contemptible noise and nothing more. 
But, that it may safely be treated with scorn, the proper 
men, such as Cavour, must be placed “‘at the head of 
those who are labouring for the advancement of the 
human race.” ‘Thus does the great Times, the oracle of 
England, instruct the admiring multitude. But, be it 
permitted to our crass untaught intellects to ask a few 
simple questions; nor let us, Pilate-like, turn away till we 
have found a clue which may lead us to their answer. For 
to answer them fully would exceed our present limits. Or 
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rather we suspect one word alone contains a full answer, 
but it is a word which admits of infinite development. 

We would ask, then, what is truth? what is light? 
what is freedom? what is truly the advancement of the 
human race? We do not make the enquiry for the sake 
of answering or confuting the huge hydra-headed Times, 
which would be a profitless task enough; but because of 
the real importance of the subject, and because of its espe- 
cial importance at the present moment, which is preemi- 
nently a season of sham, a time of false disguises; when 
more than ever there roam over the world whole herds of 
wolves, seeking to hide themselves in the clothing of 
sheep, and to entice the unwary ; when men, calling them- 
selves sincere Catholics, devise schemes to rob St. Peter 
of his patrimony, and hesitate not, in their earnest anxiety 
for the welfare of religion and of its earthly head the 
Vicar of Christ, to declare that “the smaller is his 
territory the greater will be the sovereign;”* asserting 
that there is an incompetency inherent in the spiritual 
office of Pontiff, which renders it impossible for him to watch 
over the temporal interests and the real advancement of 
his people, and that therefore his rule must be restricted 
to a few who are condemned, like himself, to remain 
**immobiles sur la pierre sacrée;’’ as if Rome were not 
the heart of Christendom, and as if Christendom could have 
lived on for the last thousand years with a heart which did 
not beat! These are days when, in zeal for the truth, and 
for the good of their country, men hesitate not to incur 
excommunication, and, with a profession of Catholicity on 


their lips,t openly set at nought the voice of Sovereign 





* Le Pape et le Congrés. 

+ The Memorandum of the Romagnese rebels ‘‘ expresses its 
profound respect for the Spiritual ‘authority of the head of the 
Church.” Yet they are heedless of his voice, which declared by 
the Allocution of the 20th of June, and repeated on the 26th of 
September, ‘‘ We recall to the memory of all, the greater excom- 
munication and the other ecclesiastical pains and censures inflicted 
by the sacred Canons, the Apostolic Constitutions, and the decrees 
of General Councils, especially that of Trent, (sess. 22, cap. 11. de 
Reforma,) censures to be incurred without any otler declaration, 
by all who in any way dare to attack the temporal power of the 
Roman Pontiff. And furthermore we declare that these censures 
have been uuhappily incurred by all those who, at Bologna, 
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Pontiffs, and dictate to them the limits of their spiritual 
province, 

All around us are the same deceits; in our journals, 
our popular writings, our weekly literature; on all sides 
there lurks, under some flower of innocence, the snake of 
infidelity and of antichrist. The burden of it all, the key 
to the right reading it is the maxim, not expressed, but 
throughout implied :—Love yourself with all your heart, 
your neighbour for your own sake, and God so far as it 

. y . . . . . . 
suits your purpose. ‘This in reality is the lesson instilled. 
Human and natural affections are treated as of paramount 
importance, to which even God must yield precedence ; 
and so far is it from being remembered that the sacred 
fire of love must be kindled from on high, and can only 
burn in_a heart which loves its God with all its powers ; 
that to live for God alone, and seek, in all, His supernatu- 
ral gifts and graces, is reckoned a barbarism of the dark 
ages, a life which unfits men for their work in this world, 
a state of things which may satisfy the weak-minded 
dreamers who live for heaven, but is utterly inconsistent 
with, and opposed to, the claims of earth, and subversive 
of all the natural rights of man. Christianity is to be 
treated as a modern French philosophy deals with Thomas 
a Kempis, declaring it a fine poem, only wherever you 
meet with the name of God, put Humanity in its place. 
In short, it is assumed that God is made for man, not 
man for God. ‘These are the infidel antichristian princi- 
ples whose poison it is sought to spread, flavoured and 
disguised by the sweet honey of a seeming philanthropy ; 
and there is such a devilish cunning in the mode by which 
they are propagated, that we shall do well to keep ever 
present to our mind the only true antidote, and to remind 
ourselves that in the Cross of Christ alone we possessa test 
which, like the spear of Ithuriel, may turn the monster 
fiend back into his own foul shape. 





Ravenna, Perugia, and elsewhere, have dared by assistanve, coun- 
sel, consent, or in any Other way whatsoever, to violate, disturb, 
aud usurp the power and jurisdiction of this Holy See, and the 
patrimony of the blessed Peter.” It was after this, that the men 
who, by their acts had incurred and were incurring these censures, 
expressed their profound respect for that spiritual authority which 
pronounced them, without the slightest change in their conduct. 
Unhappily too many such instances might be cited, including the 
unhappy king of Sardinia’s recent address to his Chambers of 
Deputies. 
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The difficulty is to restrain our pen from wandering 
amidst this wilderness of falsehoods in our desire to re- 
fute them all, in place of confining it to combat the one 
evil principle which lies at their root, and which we wish 
especially to notice. But we must be severe on ourselves ; 
only let it not be supposed that we are blind to the 
numberless historical and other fallacies with which the 
Roman question is surrounded, because we address our- 
selves solely to one object; viz., to offer some remarks 
on the unchristian and unworthy assumption that there is 
an inherent incongruity between the religious and civil 
office; and that the Catholic religion is the enemy of 
freedom and advancement, rightly understood, or of the 
development of the affections of the human heart. More- 
over, we limit ourselves to deal with these questions, in 
great measure, in the abstract, because an appeal to all 
the facts which support our views, and an examination of 
those which appear to be opposed, would occupy a space 
we cunnot at present command. Not that we underrate 
the value of facts; but our object at present is to supply a 
key to them, or more strictly speaking, it is to consider 
the one great and undeniable fact of the day, the increas- 
ing and determined opposition of the spirit of the age to 
the spirit of religion. 

The government of the Popes is essentially a Christian 
government; the spirit of the age is more and mure retro- 
grading towards paganism ; or, at the best, its highest aspi- 
rations are after a natural religion, and its ideas of freedom 
and advancement are a simple return to the laws of nature 
falsely understood, and a yearning after deliverance from 
the claims of revelation and divine authority. 

Hence proceed the howlings of the Times and the scoff- 
ings of About. Our apology for placing such a book as 
his at the head of our article, must rest on the fact that it 
is a great authority with a portion of the English press, 
and has thus been brought before the notice of our country- 
men as if it were really worthy of attention. At one time 
we heard of nothing but “all that Perugia shrieked and 
all that About has written.’”’** The writings are as little 
to the purpose as the shrieks; and the shrieks are the fruit 
which such writers produce. Suffice it to say the book is 





* The Times. 
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one which no English lady could suffer on her table. It 
is worthy of its name, it is essentially de la boue. The 
raciness of its style renders, if possible, still more offensive 
the flippant filthiness and falsehood of its jests and calum- 
nies. ‘This foul spirit is so manifest as at once to vitiate 
and nullify its testimony on other points, in the eyes of all 
who will pay regard to the character of the witness. How- 
ever, such an author may be believed when he testifies 
against himself. His book contains one or two pictures, 
painted indeed in order to be scoffed at, but which it may 
be worth while to lay before our readers, both as betraying 
the spirit of the writer, (though not to the extent of more 
offensive passages), and also as giving an insight into that 
state of things which he desires to see reformed. 

We will first take his description of a village in the pro- 
vince of Frosinone towards the Neapolitan frontier. 
** Night is approaching, and the whole population is return- 
ing from its labour in the fields.”’” Our Frenchman has 
always an eye to the soldier. He would rejoice to see the 
blessings of a forced conscription introduced among these 
Roman peasants. ‘‘ Guns, and drums, and wounds,”’ form 
an essential element in his ideas of progress and enlighten- 
ment, and the exclamations which break out on this and 
other occasions, betray the tender secret of his heart. He 
remarks of this peasantry : 


“It is fine, it is strong, it would make fine regiments.” (La 
Question Romaine, Ch. V.) 


But the Pope would make them saints, and cares little 
whether they become soldiers ; with About and the Times 
and the world at large it is the reverse; fine regiments, 
extended commerce, political renown, and head learning 
for the million, these are their beau ideal; make sure of 
these, and leave sanctity and heaven to take their chance. 
Here is the point of the question, here is the direct and 
irreconcileable antagonism between the Papal government 
and the so-called spirit of the age, in other words, the spirit 
of the world, the flesh, and the devil. 

To proceed with the description from the pen, be it 
remembered, of a writer who describes in order to con- 
temn :—- 


* All these half-clothed men who are returning home with a 
mattock on their shoulders, have risen this morning two hours before 
the sun, to weed a small field or stir the soil around a few olive 
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trees. Tho land of more than one of them is six kilometres from 
the village; he goes there every day with his child and his pig. 
The pig is not fat; the man and the child are extremely thin ; for 
all that, they are gay ; they have plucked flowers on their road ; 
the boy is crowned with roses like Lucullus at his table. The father 
buys two salads with a cake of maze—this will form the supper of 
the family. They will sleep into the bargain, if the fleas will let 
them. If you follow these poor folk home, they will give you a kind 
welcome, and their first words to you will be an invitation to supper. 
Their furniture is simple enough,—their conversation is poor 
enough—their brains are furnished like their houses.”—(La Ques- 


tion Romaine, ch. v.) 


Be it so! we have proof enough that if they have not 
heads like Mons. About, they have hearts he well might 
envy. And the day is fast coming for each, when hearts, 
not heads, will form the subject of a test on which a whole 
eternity depends. After all we doubt not that there would 
not be found a greater amount of intellect among English 
country hamlets, but we fear it is beyond a doubt that the 
faith, hope, and charity, of this despised Italian peasantry, 
would there be sought for in vain. 

Thus, we are further told of them :— 


“ Ask not of these country people what they think of Rome and 
the government; they have but a vague notion of those sort of 
things .... If there exists a capital for these poor people it is Para- 
dise. They believe in it firmly; they seek it with all their might. 
One who complains at paying two dollars for his fireside, gives two 
and a half to have written over his door, Viva Maria! .... One 
must see them on a grand féte day to admire the ardour of their 
naiveté. Men, women, children, all the world flocks to the 
Church. Each of the streets is covered with a carpeting of flowers, 
joy beams on every face. What new event thenis happening ?.~ 
What is happening? ‘The feast of St. Anthony! The mass is sung 
with music, in honour of St. Anthony. A procession is formed to 
keep the feast of St. Anthony; the little boys disguise themselves 
as angels ; the men put on the robe of their confraternities ; seo 
here the peasants of the Heart of Jesus; there those of the Name of 
Mary ; there the souls in purgatory. There is a little confusion in 
forming the procession. They embrace, they push one another 
over, they scuffle, all in honour of St. Anthony. At last the statue 
leaves the church ; it is a puppet of wood, with cheeks very red. 
Victory! The crackers are lighted, the women weep with joy, the 
children cry at the top of their voice, ‘ Live St. Anthony!’ In the 
evenings grand fireworks; a balloon, made in the image and resem- 
blance of the saint, ascends above the church, and bursts magnifi- 
cently.” 
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So these good folk have their holidays, though not 
exactly after About’s fashion. On the other side the 
Apennines he finds Italians more to his heart: 


“ But, I confess,”’ says he, in reference to his favourites, ‘that 
religion loses ground in these fine provinces. I have sought in 
vain among the towns of the Adriatic for those inscriptions of 
‘ Live Jesus, live Mary !’ which edified me on the other side of the 
mountains. At Bologna I read sonnets at the corner of every 
street ; sonnet to Dr. Massarenti, who healed Mme. Taglioni...... 
At Faenza, the inscriptions painted on all the walls certainly 
betrayed a kind of fanaticism, but a fanaticism of the dramatic 
art: ‘Live Ristori! Live the divine Rossi!’ At Rimini, at Forli, 
I read: ‘Live Verdi! Live Lotti!’......When I went to visit, near 
Ancona, the holy house of Loretto...... I saw a troop of pilgrims 
enter the church, who advanced on their knees, shedding tears and 
licking the pavement. I supposed that these good peasants be- 
longed to some commune of the neighbourhood ; but a workman 
of Ancona, who happened to be present, informed me of my mis- 
take. ‘Sir,’ he said to me, ‘the unhappy persons you behold live 
on the other side of the Apennines, because they still make pilgrim- 
ages. Vor fifty years we have made none ; we work.” (La Question 
Romaine, ch. v.) 


So, we thought from the former pictures, did the people 
whose faith excites the pity of Mons. About! For our 
own part we are more dispused to bestow our pity where 
he finds motive for admiration. We will now turn to 
another chapter, where the principles against which we 
raise our voice are still more openly proclaimed. We 
were under the delusion that the real object of every 
Christian temporal government was to assist the Church 
in making men good Christians, watching over their tem- 
poral interests with a view to their eternal. But we are 
told this is not so; such notions are antiquated, they 
savour of the time of Charlemagne. It is not often, how- 
ever, that we meet with the reverse teaching so plainly 
uttered as by the favourite of our leading English journal. 
After falsely charging the Church with opposition to 
science, Mons. About tells us: 


** Sovereigns who are not Popes have nothing to fear from the 
progress of enlightenment, because it is not their interest to make 
saiuts, but to form men......All the princes of Europe, except the 
Pope, limit their views to the things of earth, and they do wisely. 
Without questioning the existence of another world, they govern 
their subjects as if there was nothing to be hoped for after this life. 
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They strive to procure them all the prosperity that can be enjoyed 
here below ; they labour to render man as complete as he can be 
in the gross covering of the body. We should treat them as sorry 
jesters if they gave us the place of Job on his dunghill, whilst 
pointing out to us with the finger the eternal beatitudes. But, 
reflect that our emperors and our kings are lay sovereigns, married, 
fathers of families, personally interested in the education of chil- 
dren, and the future of nations. A good Pope, on the contrary, 
has no other interest than to gain heaven and to draw 139 millions 
of men there after him.” (Za Q. Rom. ch. xvi.) 


We do not pause to notice the palpable exaggerations 
contained in this extract, nor to prove that the Roman 
government do not neglect the material interests of their 
people, (though they do not make them all in all,) but we 
quote the passage as an avowal ad unguem of the real 
cause of the world’s hatred to the Papal government. It 
is too Christian for an infidel generation. It puts heaven 
first, and earth next, as the way to heaven. It remembers 
death, judgment, hell, and heaven, and these four last 
things influence all its acts; it has more care for soul 
than for body. It does not treat religion as the contri- 
vance of a police system, to keep people on their good 
behaviour; nor as an amusement or excitement, to be set 
aside when real business is to be done, a cloak to be worn 
on holidays, but thrown off when men require the use of 
their limbs and have need of action ; a ‘‘flattering unction”’ 
to soothe weak consciences, but a trammel of scruples 
altogether unworthy of a statesman. No! we conceal it 
not. If a Pope must choose for his people between a 
temporal advantage, however great, to be purchased at a 
spiritual loss, and a spiritual gain accompanied by some 
worldly disadvantage, be will undoubtedly, and he ought 
undoubtedly, without hesitation, to prefer the glory of 
God and the good of souls to the highest aggrandize- 
ment this world can offer for himself or his people. But 
not so a Pope only; this is the duty of every sovereign ; 
be he layman or ecclesiastic, married or celibate; what 
he holds he holds for God: “ The earth is the Lord’s and 
the fulness thereof: the world and all they that dwell 
therein.”’* ‘There is no divided empire ; the temporal 
and the spiritual alike are God’s, and alike are to be held for 
God. True, indeed, to the spiritual belongs directly the 





* Ps, xxiii. 
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care of souls, but to the temporal it also belongs indi- 
rectly. Both have the same beginning, and the same 
eud, which is God; and, though in different spheres, 
both are bound to work for God and the salvation of 
souls. The moment any earthly object becomes an 
end instead of a means, whether in the temporal or 
the spiritual order, the harmony of the universe is dis- 
turbed. Even if commerce and worldly prosperity may 
in a lesser sense, be called the end of temporal rule, that 
is, so far as they conduce to the one great end, the service 
and the glory of God; still, the moment they take the 
place of this end, or interfere with it, they become idols, 
because they then become the ultimate end instead of the 
subordinate ; so that strictly speaking, all these things are 
but means, just as earth 1s not our home, but a mere 
stepping-stone to heaven. Mons. About tells us of the 
Roman Government :—‘‘ There is not a law, not a regu- 
lation, not an act, not a word, which comes from! above, 
which does not tend to the edification of the people, and 
does not urge them towards heaven.” (ch, xvi.) This 
appears to us the highest praise, and, were it not for the 
whole context, we should, in our simplicity, have supposed 
it to be meant as such. But we must not forget that we 
live in an age of enlightenment; our Dickens-reading 
public would have their heaven here, and they place it in 
the gratification of the intellect, and in the affections of 
the human heart. 

Here, again, is the same deceit ; as some are deluded 
by the attractions of science and ingenuity, by commerce 
and material improvements, or by the glories of war and 
the excitement of political contest, so others are decoyed 
by the sweet and apparently innocent allurements of hearts 
which beat in sympathy to their own, and build themselves 
a heaven in the warm interchange of human kindliness 
and affeetion. God forbid we should make light of these 
things, or harbour that sour puritanical spirit which forbids 
a mother to kiss her child upon a Sunday; or which 
shrinks from the development of science, as an effort of 
human pride or presumption. We hail the loving inter- 
course of friends, and the kindly circle round the family 
hearth, as amongst the choicest of God’s blessings, and 
therefore one of the first and foremost to be hallowed by 
dedication to His service. We welcome the genius which 
reduces the swelling steam to obedience, and turns to the 
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service of mankind the rich resources of that world, which 
is his school-room for eternity; but we ask that this gift 
also, should be turned to the glory of Him from whom it 
comes. We rejoice in the printing-press which may cir- 
culate among the nations high and noble thoughts, and 
win souls more and more to the love of God who 
gave man the intellect to invent it; though we hesitate 
not to affirm that so far as it is perverted to the ser- 
vice of another master, it becomes a bane as great as it is 
meant to be a blessing. We honour too, the noble mili- 
tary profession, but we would rather the evil which makes 
it a necessary one did not exist; we are not disposed to 
impute it as a fault to a people, that its soldiers have not 
enough wars to win them laurels. We honour, too, the 
“omg and the statesman, but only when he labours for 

is country; we do not create the place or office for the 
man, though we honour the man if the place be not his 
object. ‘Those who accuse the Roman system of not 
providing sufficient career for the statesman and the 
soldier, would seem to regard the career itself as a main 
object; whereas it seems to us, that the objects to be 


aimed at are peace, and a well-governed happy people ; if 
these be attained, the smaller the army, and the fewer the 
placemen, and the less knowledge of the delights of a 
general election, the better ! 

How can we be thankful enough for the sweet tender- 
ness of home, with all its joys of kindling hearts and 
loving voices! God be praised for them! But let them 
not stand in place of God! Jet not the gifts be preferred 
to the Giver! Nay, let them be loved for the sake of the 
Giver, let the Giver be loved in them! Otherwise we know 
who has said: “‘ He that loveth father or mother more 
than me is not worthy of me; and he that loveth son or 
daughter more than me is not worthy of me.’’* 

We are drawn into these reflections upon human affec- 
tion both by the tendency of the age, and by the following 
passage in M. About’s chapter on ‘“ The education of the 
people” under the Roman government. We observed it 
was quoted by the English press, and it is certainly pecu- 
liarly calculated to rouse the domestic indignation of all true 
British lions and lionesses, with whom too frequently the 





* St. Mat. x. 37. 
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ties of earthly home take rank before every heavenly con- 
sideration. M. About is giving an instance how all 
means are used to urge the Roman people heavenwards. 
O tyranny of tyrannies! see how it penetrates throughout ! 


“Open a book of devotion: such are printed in the country, 
Here we have, just to our purpose, the life of St. Hyacinthe. We 
find it on the work table of a young girl. A knitting needle, left 
between two pages, points out the place where the fair reader has 
left off this morning. 

““* Chapter v. She divests herself of all natural affection for her 
relatives. 

“«* Learning from the Redeemer Himself that we must not love 
our kinsfolk more than God, and feeling herself naturally drawn 


to make much of her own, she feared lest such love, although 


natural, if it once took root and began to grow in her heart, might 
in time surpass or impede the love which she owed to God, and 
render her unworthy of Him. She took the most generous resolu- 
tion to divest herself of all affectiom,for those of her blood. Deter- 
mined to conquer herself in th urageous resolution, and to 
triumph over nature itself which resisted ; powerfully animated by 
another word of Christ, which says, that in order to go to Him, 
we must even hate our relations when our love for them stands in 
the way, she proceeded solemnly to make a grand act of renuncia- 
tion of them before the altar of the most holy Sacrament. There, 
falling on her knees and inflamed by a great fire of love for God, 
she made to Him an offering of all the natural affections of her 
heart, and particularly of those which she felt to be the most 
powerful in her, those for her nearest and dearest relations, In 
this heroic act, she made use of the intervention cf the most holy 
Virgin, as may be seen by a letter from her hand to a regular 
priest, promising, by the aid of the holy Virgin, to attach herself 
no more either to her kinsfolk or to any other terrestrial object. 
This renunciation was so strong in courage and sincerity, that, 
from that moment her brothers, sisters, nephews, all persons of 
her blood, became objects of indifference to her, and she considered 
herself henceforth as an orphan and alone upon the earth, so that 
when these relations came to visit her at the convent, she saw them 
and spoke with them as if she were in the presence of strangers 
and unknown persons. She had formed in Paradise a family alto- 
gether spiritual, chosen among the saints who had been the greatest 
sinners, Her father was St. Augustine ; her mother St. Mary of 
Egypt; her brother St. William the Hermit, ex-Duke of Acquitaine; 
her sister St. Margaret of Cortona; her uncle the Prince of the 
Apostles, St. Peter ; her nephews, the three children of the Baby- 
lunian furnace.’ 

“You think, perhaps, that the book dates from the middle age ; 
that it expresses the isolated opinion of a spirit warped by the 
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cloister : undeceive yourself. Here is the title and the date, and 
the opinion of those who govern at Rome: 

*** Life of the Virgin St. Hyacinthe Marescotti, religious professed of 
the third order of the seraphic father St. Francis; written by the 
F. Flaminius, Mary Annibal de Latera, brother observant of the 
order of minors. Rome, 1805, at the house of Antonio Fulgoni, by 
permission of superiors. 

““* Approval. The book is to the glory and honour of the 
catholic religion, and of the illustrious order of St. Francis, and to 


the spiritual profit of persons who desire to enter on the way of 
perfection, 


““«F. Thomas Mancini of the Order of Preachers, censor, ex-provincial, and consulter of the 
Holy Rites. 


“*Permission to print. F. Thomas Vincent Pani, of the Order of Preachers. Master of the 
sacred apostolic palace.’ 
“Behold a woman, an author, a censor, and a master of the 
palace, who would strangle mankind to place them more quietly in 
paradise: they are doing their duty.”—(La Quest. Rom. ch. xvi). 


Here we have a key to wholesome horror professed 
by certain of our statesmen for a government in the hands 
of men without families; if, say they, men have not their 
hearts opened by the ties of family, and the sweet affec- 
tions of home, what love or sympathy can they have with 
their fellowmen? Poor blind worms of earth! What are 
the ties of home, of kindred, of human love, what the closest 
and the nearest bonds of earth in comparison with the 
all-constraining love of Christ? Is there no distinction 
between the misanthrope who, in the intense pride of self, 
closes his heart to his fellowmen and exclaims,— 


“IT have not loved the world nor the world me,” 


and that heaven-aspiring soul, whose burning heart is 
kindled with the fire of God’s own love, and from the very 
fact of living to Him alone, has no place for self ; but loving 
God with all its powers, loves its neighbour in and for 
God, and reflecting the sunshine of God’s own counte- 
nance, sheds its kindly warmth on all within its reach ? 
Strangle the human race! stifle human affection! Thus 
may men talk whose love is selfishness, or, at the best, 
blind attachment to creatures while the Creator is forgot- 
ten! Thus raves the Times of the 18th of January last, 
in reference to Dr. Dixon’s pastoral, and the Irish Hierar- 
chy in general : 


“Do these men wish to set before us, more forcibly even than 
M. About himself, the miseries that nation must suffer which groans 
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under the government of a priesthood without family ties, without 
veneration for the rights or feelings of men, without respect for 
the dignity, of nations, actuated by no other motive than the 
wish of trampling the layman under the heel of the priest, and 
establishing a power which, under the pretence of fearing God, 
casts aside all regard for man ?” 


Shall this 19th century submit to see heaven put before 
earth? the love of God stand in the way of the rights or 
feelings of man ? is not this life and this earth something 
present and tangible? Is it not intolerable that you 
should take it for granted rational men are to be gov- 
erned with a view to a future and unseen state of things? 

It is true we find the divine Scriptures addressing such 
exhortations to the early Christians, but then they needed 
comfort in their trials; it was well enough to preach to 
outcasts from society that their home was above; mais 
nous avons changé tout cela; let those who will, listen to 
such counsels ; for our own part :— 

*‘Let us enjoy the good things that are present,...and let not the 
flower of the time pass by us. Let us crown ourselves with roses 
before they be withered....Let our strength be the law of justice, 
for that which is feeble is found to be nothing worth. Let us 
therefore lie in wait for the just, because he is not for our turn, and 
he is contrary to our doings, and upbraideth us with transgressions 
of the law, and divulgeth against us the sins of our way of life, 
He boasteth that he hath the knowledge of God—he is become a 
censurer of our thoughts. He is grievous unto us, even to behold: 
for his life is not like other men’s, and his ways are very different,”* 


€ > 


Give us rulers who “ mind earthly things ;’? we want 
not men whose “ conversation is in heaven ;’’{ that is our 
own concern, we live in days of freedom, and claim the 
right of every man to choose for himself between heaven 
and earth, and hell into the bargain, or to believe in such 
things or not after his own pleasure; freedom and liberty 
for all, except for your antiquated notions of treating tem- 
poral government as a religious matter, or fancying that 
sovereigns have to care for the souls of their people! 
Liberty for all except the clergy and their dogmas, and 
men who have a conscience! Give us rulers who make 
this earth their end, whose conscience will suit itself to 





* Wisdom ii, t Philip. iii, 
VOL, XLVIII.—No. XCV. 7 
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time and circumstance, then shall we advance and wax 
rich, then shall we grow great in the scale of nations, 
reach our proper dignity, and make ourselves a “‘ strong 
kingdom ;”’ then ao ‘feat and drink, marry and give 
in marriage,’ and haply we may even approach to the 
brave old days of Pagan Rome! 

Such, if duly interpreted, is the lawless cry which 
reaches our ears, disguised, as it may be, under a mask 
of seeming order and under the goodly names of truth 
and enlightenment, of freedom and progress! If we 
would know its worth we may turn to the inspired words 
of St. Paul, rebuking by the peaceful tranquil majesty of 
truth this wild cry of human passion :— 


“ This, therefore, I say, brethren; the time is short: it remain- 
eth, that they also who have wives, be as if they had none: and 
they that weep, as though they wept not: and they that rejoice, 
as if they rejoiced not: and they that buy, as though they posses- 
sed not: and they that use this world, as if they used it not ; for 
the fashion of this world passeth away.” * 


But let us not be mistaken ; we do not mean to say that 
every one is called to all those heroic acts of perfection 
which adorn the lives of the saints, such as the one just 
quoted by M. About. No! but all Christians are called 
in their measure to act by the same spirit which animated 
them, if they do not attain to the same degree of its per- 
fection. We do not seek to weaken the ties of family: 
God forbid! We wish to sanctify and strengthen those 
hallowing and hallowed links, to raise them from the realm 
of nature to that of grace, to endow them with a super- 
natural strength, and give them their due place in the 
divine order of things; according to which the sun and 
centre of all our love is God, and father, mother, husband, 
wife, and child, yea all human kind in and for God, each 
as God ordains, each in the glowing burning charity of 
the sacred heart of God made man. Is this to stifle human 
affection and to strangle the human race? Is this “‘ under 
the pretence of fearing God to cast aside all regard for 
man?”’ The flame of love is purified, not stifled; the 
human heart and the human race are not strangled but set 
free, being directed to its true end instead of being left to 





* 1 Cor, vii. 29, &e, 
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waste its affections, and “‘ prey on garbage ;” and man is 
ennobled by being raised to a life akin to that of angels: 
the fire thus purified burns the stronger, the heart loves the 
more warmly, and the whole man is transformed from a 
mere animal to a being through whom God scatters 
benisons on all around. The very press which pretends 
to hold family ties so dear, records in its pages the infa- 
mous revelations of a divorce court; the very statesmen 
who rail at a government in the hands of unmarried 
men, belong to a country where adultery has become 
legalised by the establishment of that court; and the 
English men and women who reproach the Catholic reli- 
gion with disregarding and stifling human affection, form 
part of that people who flock in crowds to avail themselves 
of that human “license to sin.”? But setting aside the 
fact of such a court being forbidden by God Himself, what 
a picture does it present to us of the natural result of 
following mere human affection and human motives! 
Moreover, it is apparent to all the -world that. these 
wretched divorce courts find their way precisely to Protes- 
tant countries; while Catholics who are accused of 
smothering natural affection, (because forsooth! they en- 
graft it with the love of Christ), are the very people who 
hold divorce in abhorrence. 

It is evident that the sacred ties of family, of kindred 
and of race, must become infinitely strengthened as well as 
elevated, the moment the most precious blood of Christ flows 
over them; the moment God becomes their end and their 
bond, and they all take their due place in subservience to 
Him who ordains and sanctifies them ; they may lose in 
the passionate unquiet intensity of self-gratification, but 
they gain a million-fold in the calm unchanging constant 
burning love of the Holy Spirit; not dependant on the 
fluctuating feelings of the human heart, but equable and 
strong in the divine flow of its waters from a fountain deep 
in the depths to which mere sensation can never reach. 
Therefore it is that the foolish world can never understand 
it, and turns from it as cold! Yet the world can acknow- 
ledge the fickleness of the love after which it pants. Hear 
the complainings of one of its own poets, complainings 
beautiful though earthly and which every human heart 


knows to be true, in the plaintive strains of Moore, the 
Bard of Erin :— 
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* Alas, how light a cause may move 
Dissension between hearts that love ! 
Hearts that the world in vain had tried, 
And sorrow but more closely tied ; 
That stood the storm, when waves were rough, 
Yet in a sunny hour fall off, 
Like ships that have gone down at sea, 
When heaven was all tranquillity ! 
A something light as air, a look, 

A word unkind or wrongly taken, 
Oh! love that tempests never shook, 

A breath, a touch like this hath shaken. 
And ruder words will soon rush in 
To spread the breach that words begin ; 
And eyes forget the gentle ray 
They wore in courtship’s smiling day ; 
And voices lose the tone that shed 
A tenderness round all they said ; 
Till fast deciining one by one 
The sweetnesses of love are gone, 
And hearts, so lately mingled, seem 
Like broken clouds,—or like the stream 
That smiling left the mountain’s brow, 

As though its waters ne’er could sever, 
Yet, ere it reach the plain below 

Breaks into floods that part for ever.” 


Such is the value of mere human love! But let that 
natural affection be elevated and sanctified, and_ placed in 
its proper order by the heart being fixed on God alone as 
the one centre of its affections, and at once there flow from 
that mountain summit streams of grace which bless and 
freshen and bind together with a supernatural closeness 
all human ties now made divine; so that to use the 
words of St. Francis of Sales, ‘‘ God joins the husband 
to the wife with His own blood,’’ and every family tie 
beams bright with the light of heaven. We have dwelt 
the more on this, for it is a common objection with Protes- 
tants that we make light of the ties of family, because we 
regard them all as subservient to the God who ordains 
them. And it is a matter strictly appertaining to the 
subject, and to the question of what is really progress or 
advancement in the human race, The family is the 
nursery of the nation, it is the source from which it will 
derive its character, and a eer will advance or recede 
in proportion as its family life is animated_ by the pure 
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fire of heaven, or merely kept alive by the selfish ties of 
natural inclination and mutual gratification. 

Nor can we rightly test a people’s rank in the scale of 
nations by looking simply to its aggregate and external 

rosperity. Be its wealth and commerce, its science and 
its intellect, its political and its military life what it may ; 
let it rival ancient Rome, and throw Babylon of old into 
the shade ; if it fails in its duty to the individual members 
of the state, if it hinders instead of assisting them to 
attain the end for which they are created, it has failed in 
its mission and fallen short in the task delegated by Provi- 
dence to all temporal rule. It is a fallacy to judge of 
nations as one mass, apart from the individuals who com- 
pose them; at least it is a fallacy if we are to judge as 
Christians; in whose eyes one immortal soul infinitely 
exceeds in value all the kingdoms of the universe and the 
glory of them. It is said, that, at one poor widow’s cry 
for justice, the heathen Emperor Trajan reined in his 
steed and returned from a martial expedition on which he 
was bound, till right was rendered her. And are we 
Christian men to allow the huge juggernaut car of this 
world’s ambition and this world’s greatness, to roll un- 
questioned on its way, heedless of the souls it crushes 
beneath its weight, the immortal souls Christ died to win ; 
but who, in the judgment of this age, are to be as nothing 
in the balance when this world’s policy demands their 
sacrifice, and calls it freedom! Ah! there is the freedom 
of the fiends,— 


“ Better to reign in hell, than serve in heaven !” 


And there is the freedom of the Christian—“ to serve 
God is to reign!’’ Which are we to choose? All turns 
on this. This is at the root of the Roman question, and 
of every other. We do not follow M. About into his 
statistics ; let us first settle principles; be reform wanted 
or be it not; and for our part we believe, as in most such 
cases, that the truth respecting this question will be found 
between the two extremes ; but even granting an urgent 
need of reform, it is quite plain that before all we must 
ascertain the standard by which our reforms are to be 
tested, and the rule by which we are to square them. Are 
we to seek freedom under the yoke of Christ, or by means 
of the goddess reason and the principles of the French 
revolution? Do we understand “ the advancement of a 
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nation, and the progress of truth and light, the spread of 
the kingdom of Christ over souls, and the extension of 
His Gospel,—commerce, science, and material prosperity 
all taking their due place and part in this great work? or 
does progress consist merely in the development of these 
temporal things, in the growth of human intellect, of poli- 
tical and military greatness, of science falsely so called, of 
commerce and the rest, and in the opening a world-wide 
field to personal or national ambition? Is the religion of 
Christ to be the paramount, ruling, guiding principle 
throughout, or is it merely to have its place among other 
religions, as the Roman emperors gave Jesus Christ a 
place in their temples, side by side with their idols? In 
short, is the fact to be borne in mind or not, that mankind, 
in their natural state since the fall, are sick of a mortal 
sickness which can be healed by supernatural grace alone ? 
that their natural corruption tends towards decay and 
moral death, not towards progress? that their only hope 
arises from the crib of Bethlehem and the cross of Cal- 
vary ? that from that cross rules a King who will own no 
divided service? a lawgiver whose commands brook no 
opposition? a physician of mankind, whose discipline 
admits of no interference? who alone possesses the food of 
life, the balsam which can give healing and progress to the 
nations? Is He to be our King, or are we to have “ no 
king but Cesar?’? He has brought us the true religion 
from heaven, and we ask in plain words,—Are Christ and 
His religion to rule the state, or is the state to rule Christ 
and His religion? Mons. About concludes his publica- 
tion in words which leave no doubt as to his own opinion, 
and it is one too widely shared in by shallow-minded 
statesmen of all ages. - He tells us :— 


“ Princes will read over history. They will see that the strong 
governments are those which have kept religion under their con- 
trol ; that the senate of Rome did not allow to Carthaginian priests 
the privilege of preaching in Italy ; that the Queen of England and 
the Emperor of Russia are the heads of the Anglican and Russian 
religion, and that the sovereign metropolis of the churches of France 
ought legitimately to be at Paris.” 


The Romagnese Memorandum itself avows that the 
question is one of principle. ‘“‘ It is a question,” says that 
document, “‘ very different from that of introducing some 
laymen more into public offices ;’’ it is desired to introduce 
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“the modern spirit into the institutions,” and not “ to 
leave to the clergy what belongs to the civil state, mar- 
riages, instruction, charitable institutions ;” it wishes for 
a “‘ liberal government” in this sense, that it should be 
** inspired the consequences which follow from the 
ee principles of 1789.’’ Such, according to the Civilta 
attolica, is the avowed object of the revolutionists ! 

Most important, then, is it that Catholics should not be 
led astray from the real question of principle by a legiti- 
mate difference of opinion as to details. Such and such a 
measure of reform may appear desirable or not, according 
to individual opinion; but it behoves all to be agreed on 
the one great principle that, apart from Christ, the libera- 
tor and the regenerator of the human race, the Father of 
the age to come, there can be no true freedom, no true 
progress, no true advancement, no light, no truth. This 
is the one word to which we have already alluded as fur- 
nishing an answer to the inquiry in what freedom and 
progress and the rest really consist. The question may 
be summed up in that of Pilate, “‘ Quid est veritas ?”’ and 
it contains its own answer. Transpose the letters and it 
replies to itself,—‘‘ Est vir qui adest.”? Christ is Truth, 
Christ present in person before Pilate, and present to us 
now in His Church. Christ is freedom,— 


“ He is the freeman whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves beside.” —Cowper. 


Christ alone is “ the true light, which enlighteneth every 
man that cometh into this world.’’ Christ is alike the 
means and the infinite measure of the advancement and 
progress of the human race. Christ is “‘ the way, the 
truth, and the life,’’ for nations as for individuals. In the 
words of the apostle, adopted by the Pére Félix for his 
motto, let us “in all things grow up in him who is the 
head, even Christ.”” We have reserved to the last the 
consideration of his valuable conferences tamed at the 
head of this article, as furnishing the development of this 
the one true answer to the false notions respecting progress 
and liberty, which it is our desire to expose and refute. 
But it would be impossible to do any justice to these 
remarkable discourses without exceeding our present 
limits. We hope for the pleasure of returning to the con- 
sideration of them on a future occasion. 
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For the present we shall be satisfied if we have suc- 
ceeded in awakening attention to the actual nature of the 
Roman question, and to the principles really at issue. It 
is not a question of reform. It is a question of change of 
principle. Rome is the government which pre-eminently 
acts on the principle that there is but “‘one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism ;” and that its duty before God is to 
keep its people true to their baptismal promises, at what- 
ever worldly sacrifice. Other governments have by degrees 
drifted away from this anchorage, and the wild waves of 
human passion urged on by the winds of hell are direct- 
ing all their efforts against the great remaining bulwark of 
Christian government and Christian freedom, the temporal 
sovereignty of Christ in the person of His Vicar, because 
the peoples of the earth would have license under the name 
of liberty ; human opinion in the place of God’s light and 
truth ; the gratification of human ambition instead of the 
true greatness to be found in God alone. In fact it is as 
if the world were going back to paganism and calling it 
advancement. The idols which men worship are none the 
less idols because not formed of wood and stone. And the 
worship of the temporal power which they demand from 
religion, differs not widely from the command to the early 
Christians to worship the Emperors. So that the words 
used in his own times by St. Augustine would seem well 
nigh to apply to the present day. 

‘“* Because the City of this world has certain wise ones of its own 
whom the laws of God reprove,....,.it comes to pass that the City of 
God cannot have laws concerning religion in common with the 
earthly City, and therefore in this respect it must necessarily dis- 
sent from it, and be burdensome to those who think differently, and 
be the object of their anger and hatred and persecution, excepting 
where in some measure fear of its numbers, and, at all times, divine 
assistance repels the designs of its adversaries.”* 


This is what the spirit of the age would hail as a step 
onwards in the cause of freedom and advancement. It 
avows as much when it declares the incompatibility of the 
spiritual office with the duties of a temporal prince. But 
if God be man’s first beginning and last end; if Jesus 
Christ, for whom mankind waited in the anxious expec- 
tancy of four thousand years, be in truth the bearer of 





* De Civitate Dei, xix, 17. 
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** grace and truth” toa fallen and erring world ; if He, and 
He only, be the Liberator, the Regenerator, the Life and 
the Progress of the human race, from Whom alone it 
derives, and in Whom alone it can truly and adequately 
develop, all its heaven-born powers; if through Him 
alone it can attain, that sovereign good for which it is 
created; if this be so, then “it must follow as the night 
the day,” that to dethrone God and His Christ still 
present in the Church, from their due position as the one 
object before which all else is as nothing; from Whom 
emanate and to Whom must tend all the ruling and the 
guiding principles and laws of temporal government; to 
reject, in short, the Gospel from the throne of supremacy, 
and put corrupt human nature in its place, is not progress, 
but retrogression, not light but darkness, not truth but 


falsehood, not freedom but slavery. These are truths self- 
evident even to babes who have Christian eyes to see, but 
obscure and hidden to the wise and prudent of this world, 
who hug their chains in fond delusion, and stop their ears 
to the tender voice of God’s Church, though it is for their 
sakes that she has stooped to the cares of temporal rule, 
and though it is their true freedom which she has at heart 
in her alliance with the state that seeks to enthral her; 
but seeks in vain ! 

Come what may upon the world, slavery can never be 
the lot of the glorious city of God! The chains never 
have been, never will be, forged, which can bind her, or 
fetter the freedom of her divine life. Statesmen, in the 
pride of fancied wisdom, may persecute and oppress her, 
and strive to stop her voice. ut the word of God will 
not be bound. In the words of Bossuet:—‘‘ Woe, woe to 
him who loses the light! But the light continues on its 
way, and the sun finishes its course.”” ‘The Church 
will weep over the blind folly which recoils upon its 
authors; she will pour out her soul in prayer for her 
enemies and for all mankind, that ere it be too late 
they may know what belongs to their true peace. But 
their slave she can never be! The children of the 
earthly city, by turning away from her, their true deliverer, 
their heaven-sent guide, by refusing her counsels of life, 
and spurning her paths of progress, may indeed find them- 
selves enveloped in the darkness of hell instead of the 
bright light of heaven; may discover too late that by 
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rejecting the easy yoke of Christ, and casting off His 
light burden of love, they have but been forging for them- 
selves a yoke of iron, and bending their backs to receive a 
tyrant’s load of lead. They may find themselves taken in 
meshes of their own weaving. But “Jerusalem, which is 
above, is free, which is our mother.” True! the Italian 
soil may again be watered by the blood of her martyrs, 
for refusing to worship the glittering image of false liberty 
which the Babylon of this world sets up. Her sons may 
be called to die, but enslaved they cannot be, for she and 
she alone possesses the vital principle of freedom; and 
though earthly mists may obscure, they cannot extinguish 
it. Not forthe Church do we fear or tremble. (God forgive 
the word!) ‘ God is in the midst thereof, it shall not be 
moved,’’ But we tremble for a world which rejects her, 
and prefers its natural human reason, human intellect, and 
carnal inclination, to the divine light and heavenly grace 
and love which the Church is commissioned to offer and 
to bear to the nations of the earth. 

As we conclude our article, a French paper brings us 
the echo of its sum and substance in the proclamation of 
the gallant and chivalrous Lamoriciére to the Pontifical 
troops, where he observes that “‘ Christianity is the life of 
civilization, that Europe is now threatened by the'revolution 
as formerly it was threatened by Islamism, and that the 
cause of the Pope is the cause of civilization and of liberty.’’ 
The world in its delusion is draining a sweet but poisoned 
cup, is hurrying down an easy path to a yawning gulf of 
misery; the Church is weeping, but not for herself ; 
like her Divine Master on the Cross she is stretching out 
her hands in agony to rescue the children of her love. 
For them she trembles ; but for her own part,— 


“Non civium ardor prava jubentium 
Non vultus instantis tyranni 

Mente quatit solida...... 

Si fractus illabatur orbis, 
Impavidam ferient ruiue.”— Horace. 
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Art. V.—1. Punch, or the London Charivari, vol. xxxvii. London: 
Punch Office, 1859. 


2. Punch’s Almanack for 1860. 
3. Punch’s Pocket. Book for 1860. 


7 UX gros rire vaut mieux qu’une petite larme,’’ says, 
to our thinking, very wisely, a French proverb. 

There is, indeed, enough of real misery in the world, 
and no man in his journey through life can hope to escape 
some share. It is, therefore, sound philosophy, while 
blessed with freedom from ill, to go down occasionally, as 
did Democritus of old, “ to the harbour, and laugh heartily 
at such variety of ridiculous objects as may be there 
beheld.”? Laughter is the privilege of humankind, and 
should be frequently enjoyed ; not maliciously nor vacantly, 
but in the spirit of contentment, and of a benevolent and 
cheerful heart. We have always been disposed to consider 
that humorous writers are entitled to a higher position in 
the republic of letters than that which is usually assigned 
to them. It is a but too common mistake to look upon 
their efforts as merely directed to the raising of a laugh, 
—a task, by the way, not always easy, and not always 
undignified. If it be a good thing “to be merry,” as 
doubtless it is to be “‘ wise,’’ the man who contributes to 
our rational and seasonable merriment is entitled to our 
gratitude, and often probably to our respect; and he who 
is powerful to raise the human heart to mirth can hardly 
be a mean or a vicious man, any more than he who can 
melt it by the force of pathos. Nor, in truth, is the 
influence of the “ man of mirth’’ as a writer, much inferior 
to that which is swayed by the serious author, and in 
one respect it is pre-eminent. No weapon is so powerful 
in the combat with absurdity and humbug as ridicule, 
which, when fairly used upon the side of common sense 
and public right, is absolutely irresistible. How soundly 
the empty arrogance of petty officialism is lashed in the 
person of Dogberry, the vain romance of knight-errantry 
in Don Quixote, the lying boasting of the braggadocio in 
Bobadil! While we thus readily acknowledge the powerful 
influence of humour in the castigation of folly, we think that 
they mistake its influence and proper use who would use it 
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to persuade or convince. Serious things must be dealt 
with gravely, and ridicule only tends to strengthen in error 
the man who sincerely errs. Ridicule never made a con- 
vert in religion, never effected a change in political belief, 
never convinced the erring man of his error, nor, on the 
other hand, ever shook the firm foundation of the “ mens 
conscia recti.”’ 

English literature has always been remarked for a pecu- 
liar excellence in humorous writing. Sir William Temple, 
perhaps not untruly, attributed this characteristic to the 
personal freedom of the people, and the full scope given to 
every man to indulge his individual whim in humour, thus 
leading to the more frequent exhibition of strange phases 
of thought and action. The names of Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, Jonson, Butler, and in later times of Swift, Sterne, 
Goldsmith, Farquhar, O’Keeffe, and Sheridan, are alone 
a most sufficient proof of this pre-eminence. And in 
our own day, the Smiths, Douglas Jerrold, Planché, 
A’ Beckett, Barham, and the ever-to-be-honoured name of 
Hood, sustain the national reputation not unmeetly. Of 
these last-mentioned but one now lives, ‘‘and he grows 
old,’’ and the places of those who have disappeared from 
the scene are still vacant, and indeed there appears but 
little prospect of their places being soon worthily filled. 

One of the great characteristies of English humour is its 
diversity. Between each of the writers whom we have 
named, haphazard as it were, there is a distinct and well- 
defined difference in style, in conception, and in execution ; 
and yet all please, and even the earliest of them, notwith- 
standing the many changes of society and _ literature, still 
retain their power over modern readers. Chaucer’s Can- 
terbury Pilgrims, abounding both in broad and delicate 
strokes of humour, displaying extraordinary knowledge of 
human nature and of human actions, is little known and 
hardly at all read in these days. But Shakespeare’s 
humour is better known, and therefore better appreciated. 
The stage has made it familiar even to the “ profanum 
vulgus,”’ and Falstaff, Petruchio, Gobbo, Touchstone, and 
Autolycus, are become familiar as household words. 

The character of Bobadil, in Ben Jonson’s play of 
** Every Man in his Humour,” is an excellent specimen 
of the writer’s humorous vein. The name has since 
become typical of the empty braggart who is at heart a 
coward, ‘The scene in The Fox, in which that wily gen- 
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tleman, “‘ Volpone,’’ feigns extreme illness and eventual 
death, is exquisitely humorous, and is at the same time a 
stinging satire on that interested solicitude which brings 
expectant friends about a sick man’s couch, as flies sur- 
round a honey pot. Jonson’s humour, however, wants 
that universal application, that boundless sympathy, which 
characterises that of Shakespeare. 

It would be a work of no mean magnitude, and one 
foreign to our purpose, to refer even briefly to all the 
writers who have contributed to our humorous literature. 
Their name is, indeed, legion. We purpose, as we go on, 
glancing occasionally, without strict regard to chronologi- 
cal order, at those whose productions we consider most 
nearly connected with our present task. ; 

The earlier part of the last century gave birth to a large 
number of genuine humorists, amongst which may be 
enumerated Anstey, Smart, Foote, Wolcot, Stevens, 
O’ Keeffe, Colman, and O’Hara. 

Christopher Smart is perhaps one of the most extraordi-* 
nary instances of the truth of Dryden’s lines,— 


“ Great wits to madness surely are allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide.” 


He was the son of a gentleman of small property, and 
was born at Shipbourne, in Kent, in the year 1722. His 
father having died almost insolvent, tae Duchess of Cleve- 
land placed young Smart at Pembroke College, and the 
reputation which he speedily established as a wit and poet, 
proved to him, as it has done to many others, the cause 
eventually of hisruin. His society was much courted, and 
he received frequent invitations both to the houses of 
strangers and the rooms of his fellow collegians. Actuated 
by a false pride, or to speak more correctly, influenced by 
vanity, Smart was profuse in his hospitalities in return, 
and the result was that he became seriously embarrassed 
in his circumstances, and so continued all through his life. 
That life was, indeed, a chequered one, more frequently 
however shaded by the clouds of adversity than gladdened 
with the sunshine of prosperity. ‘To follow him through 
the changeful course would be a task beyond these limits, 
and his humorous writings are not sufficiently numerous 
or remarkable to call for any lengthened notice ; but as he 


undoubtedly possessed a rich comic vein we consider him 
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entitled to mention, which enables us to allude to an 
affecting incident in his life. 

Broken down at last by intemperance and anxiety, his 
mind gave way, and he became an inmate of a madhouse. 
For nearly two years he raved in his prison, and for a 
pn of the time it was considered prudent to deprive 

im of writing materials, lest attempts at composition 
might aggravate the excitement under which he laboured. 
He contrived, nevertheless, to scrawl, with a key and a bit 
of charcoal, on the walls of his cell, about one hundred 
stanzas of a poem of such majestic and sonorous sublimity, 
that thousands of the compositions of sane genius are tame 
and spiritless beside it. Though the production of a 
lunatic, at least of a man requiring restraint and separation 
from his fellow creatures, the poem in question is regular 
in design and complete in arrangement and execution. It 
is illustrative of the life and character of David, and is 
pervaded by a glow of religious enthusiasm such as charac- 
aerized the earlier stages of poor Smart’s madness. We 
are confident that the reader who has not heretofore 
perused the poem will pardon us for introducing a few of 
the verses. 


‘Great, valiant, pious, good, and clean, 
Sublime, contemplative, serene, 
Strong, constant, pleasant, wise; 
Bright effluence of exceeding grace. 
Blest man! the swiftness of the race 
The peril and the prize ! 


“ Sublime—invention ever young, 
Of vast conception, towering tongue, 
To God the eternal theme 
Notes from yon exaltations caught, 
Unrivalled royalty of thought ! 
O’er meaner strains, supreme. 


“ Strong in the Lord, who could defy 
Satan, and all his powers that lie 
In sempiternal night. 
And hell, and horror, and despair 
Were as the lion and the bear, 
To his undaunted might. 
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“ Pleasant and various as the year, 
Man, soul, and angel, without peer, 
Priest, champion, sage and boy, 
In armour, or in ephod clad, 
His pomp, his piety was glad, 
Majestic was his joy. 
‘His muse, bright angel of his verse, 
Gives balm for all the thorns that pierce, 
For all the pangs that rage, 
Blest light, still gaining on the gloom 
The more than Michol of his bloom 
The Abishag of his age. 


“He sang of God, the mighty source 
Of all things—the stupendous force 
On which all strength depends, 
From whose right arm, beneath whose eyes, 
All period, power, and enterprize, 
Commences, reigns, and ends. 


“« Sweet is the dew that falls betimes, 
Aud drops upon the leafy limes, 
Sweet Hermon’s fragrant air, 
Sweet is the lily’s silver bell, 
And sweet the wakeful taper’s smell, 
That watch for early prayer. 


“Sweet the young nurse, with smile intense, 
That smiles o’er sleeping innocence, 
Sweet when the lost arrive. 
Sweet the musician’s ardour beats, 
While his vague mind’s in quest of sweets, 
The choicest flowers to hive. 


‘* Sweeter in all the strains of love, 
The language of the turtle dove, 
Paired to thy swelling chord, 
Sweeter with every grace endued, 
The glory of thy gratitude, 
Respired unto the Lord. 


** Strong is the horse upon his speed, 
Strong in pursuit the rapid glede, 
That makes at once his game, 
Strong the tall ostrich on the ground, 
Strong through the turbulent profound, 
Shoots Xphias to his aim. 
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* Strong is the lion—like a coal, 
His eyeball —like a bastion’s mole, 
His chest against his foes, 
Strong the gyre eagle on his sail, 
Strong against tide the enormous whale, 
Emerges as he goes. 


“ But stronger still, in earth and air, 
And in the sea, the man of prayer, 
And far beneath the tide, 
And in the seat to faith assigned, 
Where ask is have, and seek is find, 
Where knock is open wide. 


*‘ Glorious the sun in mid career, 
Glorious the assembled fires appear, 
Glorious the comet’s train, 
Glorious the trumpet and alarm, 
Glorious the Almighty’s outstretched arm, 
Glorious the enraptured main. 


* Glorious the Northern lights a’stream, 
Glorious the song when God’s the theme, 
Glorious the thunder’s roar, 
Glorious Hosanna from the den, 
Glorious the Catholic Amen, 
Glorious the martyr’s gore. 


“ Glorious—more glorious is the crown 
_ Of Him, that brought salvation down, 
By meekuess, called Thy Son, 
Thou that stupendous truth believed, 
And now the matchless deed’s achieved, 
Determined, dared, and done!” 


Smart’s “ Hilliad’’ was a severe and_ well-deserved 
attack upon the impudent and unscrupulous Sir John Hill ; 
and his play entitled ‘‘ A Trip to Cambridge, or the Grate. 
ful Fair,’’ contains some passages of genuine humour, 
That in which the alternate struggles of pride, love, and 


reason are described, and compared to the varying success 
of three combatants, is as follows :— 


** Thus when a barber and a collier fight, 
The barber, beats the luckless collier—white; 
The dusty collier heaves his pond’rous sack, 
And big with vengeance, beats the barber—black. 
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In comes the brick dust man, with grime o‘erspread, 
And beats the collier and the barber—red ; 

Black, white, and red, in various clouds are toss’d, 
And in the dust they raise, the combatants are lost.’’ 


The name of Christopher Anstey is now chiefly remem- 
bered in connection with the ‘‘ New Bath Guide.” This 
clever and humorous production is now but little read, a 
result probably but part of the general fate which awaits 
compositions of which the interest and descriptions are 
principally local. Anstey displays a most extraordinary 
facility of rhyme in this little work, such as Moore excels 
in in the Fudge Family, and one or two other light produc- 
tions, and the author of the Ingoldsby Legends in our own 
time. 

The New Bath Guide appeared at a time when Bath 
was the most fashionable watering place in England. The 
beauty of its situation and of the surrounding country, the 
salubrity and mildness of its air, and the undoubted vir- 
tues of its thermal springs, have made it at all times the 
resort of health and pleasure seekers. About 1703, Nash, 
subsequently better known as Beau Nash, came to reside 
in this city, and having a considerable degree of taste in 
the selection and arrangement of public amusements, and 
of balls and assemblies, he exerted himself to raise their 
tone and character, and eventually became, by common 
consent, the Master of Ceremonies in the city. A few 
years after the decease of Nash, Anstey’s poem made its 
appearance, and was received with unbounded favour. At 
present it is more suitable for the eye of the purely literary 
man than for general perusal. Its humour is disfigured 
occasionally by coarseness and indecency, circumstances 
which, it is to be regretted, were at the time of its production 
rather points of attraction than of repulsion in the work. The 
prestige of Nash’s sway, added to the natural attractions 
of Bath, made it at the time the. most favoured place of 
resort in England ; and as every person who pretended to 
any degree of fashion speut some portion of the year there, 
a general interest was excited in a book which promised, 
in lively verse, abundance of scandal and gossip. Doubt- 
less there were numerous coteries which had no difficulty 
in assigning to their own particular acquaintances the 
characters of the Bernard family, Lord Ringbone, Cap- 


tain Cormorant, and the rest, and in laughing heartily at 
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the fancied castigation of their neighbour’s fullies, while 
they should in truth have felt that the lash was being laid 
upon their own backs. Beau Nash, with all his frivolity 
and vanity, possessed a kind and charitable heart, and 
proved its innate goodness by his bounty to the poor, and 
the fatherly protection and advice which he was ever ready 
to afford to those young women whose virtue appeared in 
danger from the allurements of the profligate, or the whirl 


of dissipation. He is thus commemorated by Anstey : 


“ Long reigned the great Nash the omnipotent lord 
Respected by youth and by parents adored ; 
For him not enough at a ball to preside, 
The unwary and beautiful nymph would he guide, 
Oft tell her a tale how the credulous maid 
By man, by perfidious man, is betrayed, 
Taught charity how to relieve the distressed, 
While tears have his tender compassion expressed ! 
But, alas! he is gone, and the city can tell 
How in years and in glory lamented he fell ; 
Him mourn’d all the Dryads on Clavertou’s Mount ; 
Him Avon deplored, him the nymph of the Fount, 
The crystalline streams, 
Then perish his picture, his statue decay, 
A tribute more lasting the muses shall pay. 
If true what philosophers all will assure us, 
Who dissent from the doctrine of great Epicurus, 
That the spirit’s immortal ; as poets allow, 
If life’s occupations are followed below ; 
In reward of his labour, his virtue and pains ; 
Indulged as a token of Proserpine’s favour, 
To preside at her balls in a cream coloured beaver. 
Then peace to his ashes—our grief be suppress'd 
Since we find such a Phenix has sprung from his nest: 
Kind Heaven has sent us another professor, 
Who follows the steps of his great predecessor.” 


To George Alexander Stevens is, we think, due the 
origin of those monological entertainments which are so 
common in the present day. It issomewhat difficult, even 
allowing for the advantages of a spirited and humorous 
delivery, to comprehend how the “ Lectures on Heads 
could have become a favourite and attractive enter- 
tainment. The humour of the ‘‘ Lectures” is not of the 
highest class; it is always broad, occasionally caustically 


satirical, and often rather commonplace. The Lecture on 
Law is, we think, the best, and is thus introduced :— 
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“ We shall now consider the Law, as our Laws are very consi- 
derab'e, both in bulk and number, according as the statutes declare ; 
considerandi, considerando, considerandum, and are not to be med- 
dled with by those that don’t understand ’em. Law always express- 
ing itself with true grammatical precision, never confounding moods, 
cases, or genders, except, indeed, when a woman happens acciden- 
tally to be slain, then the verdict is always brought in manslaughter, 
The essence of the Law is altercation, for the Law can altercate, 
fulminate, deprecate, irritate, and go on at any rate. Now the 
quintessence of the Law has, according to its name, five parts ; the 
first is, the beginning orincipiendum ; the second, the uncertainty 
or dubitandum ; the third, delay or puzzlandum; fourthly, replica- 
tion without endum; and fifthly, monustram et horrendum; all 
which are exemplified in the fullowing case, Daniel against Dish- 
clout.—Daniel was groom in the same family wherein Dishclout was 
cookmaid, and Daniel returning home one day fuddled, he stooped 
down to take a sop out of the dripping-pan, which spoiled his 
clothes, and he was advised to bring his action against the cook- 
maid, the pleadings of which were as follows.—The first person who 
spoke was Mr, Sergeant Snuffle. He began saying, ‘Since I have 
the honour to be pitched upon to open this case to your Lordship, I 
shall not impertinently presume to take up any of your Lordship’s 
time by a roundabout circumlocutory manner of speaking or talk- 
ing, quite foreign to the purpose, aud not anyways relating to the 
matter in hand. I shall, I will, I design to show what damages my 
client has sustained hereupon, whereupon, and thereupon. Now, 
my Lord, my client being a servant in the same family with Dish- 
clout, and not being at board wages, imagined he hada right to the 
fee simple of the dripping-pan, therefore he made an attachment on 
the sop with the right hand, which the Defendent replevied with 
her left, tripped us up, and tumbled us into the dripping-pan. Now 
in Broughton’s Report, Slack versus Smallwood, it is said that 
‘ primus strocus sine jocus, absolutus est provokus,’ Now who gave 
the ‘ primus strocus?’ who gave the first offence? Why the cook ; 
she brought the dripping-pan there, for, my Lord, though we will 
allow, if we had not been there we could not have been thrown down 
there, yet, my Lord, if the dripping-pan had not been there for us 
to have tumbled down into, we could not have tumbled into the 
dripping-pan.’ The next Counsel on the same side began with 
*My Lord, he who makes use of many words to no purpose has not 
much to say for himself, therefore I shall come to the point at once, 
at once and immediately I shall come to the point. My Client was 
in liquor, the liquor in him having served an Ejectment upon his 
understanding, common sense was nonsuited, and he was a man 
beside himself, as Dr. Bibulus declares, in his dissertation upon 
Bumpers, in the 139th folio volume of the Abridgement of the 
Statutes, page 1286, where he says, that a drunken man is homo 
duplicaus, or a double man, not only because he sees things double, 
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but also because he is not as he should be, profecto ipse he, but is 
as he should not be, defecto tipse he.’ 

“The Counsel on the other side rose up gracefully, playing with 
his ruffles prettily, and tossing the ties of his wig about emphati- 
cally. He began with ‘My Lord, and you gentlemen of the jury, I 
humbly do conceive I have the authority to declare that I am 
Counsel in this case for the Defendant, therefore, my Lord, I shall 
not flourish away in words, words are no more than filligree work; 
some people may think them an embellishment, but to me it is a 
matter of astonishment how any one can be so impertinent to the 
detriment of all rudiment. But, my Lord, this is not to be looked 
at through the medium of right and wrong, for the Law knows no 
medium, and right and wrong are but its shadows. Now, in the 
first place, they have called a kitchen my client’s premises; now a 
kitchen is nobody’s premises ; a kitchen is not a warehouse, nor & 
washhouse, a brewhouse, nor a bakehouse, an innhouse nor an out- 
house, nor a dwellinghouse ; no, my Lord, "tis absolutely and bona 
fide neither more nor less than a kitchen, or as the J.aw more clas- 
sically expresses, a kitchen is, camera necessaria pro usu cookari, 
cum saucepannis, stewpannis, scullero, dressero, coalholo, stovis, 
smoakjacko, pro roastundum, boilandum, fryandum, et plumpudding 
mixandum, pro turtle soupoo, calvis head hashibus, cum calipee et 
calepashibus. But we shall not avail ourselves of an alibi, but 
admit of the existence of a cookmaid. Now, my Lord, we shall 
take it upon a new ground and beg a new trial, for as they have 
curtailed our name from plain Mary into Moll, I hope the Court 
will not allow of this, for if they were to allow of mistakes, what 
would the Law do? for when the Law don’t find mistakes it is the 
business of the Law to make them.’ Therefore the Court allowed 
them the liberty of a new trial, for the Law is our liberty, and it is 
happy for us we have the liberty to go to Law.” 


After an interval the lecturer returns again to the Law. 


“We shall now return to the Law, for our Laws are full of 
returns. The depth of a full-bottomed wig denotes the length of a 
Chancery suit, and the black coif behind, like a blistering plaister, 
seems to show us that Law is a great irritator, and only to be used 
in cases of necessity. Law is Law, Law is Law, and as in such and 
so forth, and hereby, and aforesaid, provided always, nevertheless, 
notwithstanding. Law is like a country dance, people are led up 
and down in it till they are tired, Law is like a book of surgery, 
there are a great many terrible cases in it. It is also like physic, 
they that take the least of it are best off. Law is like a homely 
gentlewoman, very well to follow. Law is like a scolding wife, very 
bad when it follows us. Law is like a new fashion, people are 
bewitched to get into it; it is also like bad weather, most people 
are glad when they get out of it. We shall now mention a cause 
called ‘Bullum versus Boatum;’ it was a cause that came before 
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me. The cause was as follows:—There were two farmers, farmer 
A and farmer B. Farmer A was seized or possessed of a bull, 
farmer B was possessed of a ferry-boat. Now the owner of the 
ferry-boat having made his boat fast to a post on shore with a piece 
of hay, twisted rope fashion, or as we say vulgo vocata, a hay-band. 
After he had made his boat fast to a post on shore, as it was very 
natural for a hungry man to do, he went up town to dinner. Farmer 
A’s Bull, as it was very natural for a hungry Bull to do, came down 
town to look for a dinner, and observing, discovering, seeing, and 
spying out some turnips in the bottom of the ferry-boat, the Bull 
scrambled into the ferry-boat, he ate up the turnips, and to make 
an end of his meal fell to work upon the hay-band ; the Boat being 
eaten from its moorings, floated down the river with the Bull in it, 
it struck against a rock, beat a hole in the bottom of the Boat, and 
tossed the Bull overboard ; whereupon the owner of the Bull brought 
his action against the Boat for running away with the Bull. The 
owner of the Boat brought his action against the Bull for running 
away with the Boat, and thus notice of trial was given Bullum 
versus Boatum, Boatum versus Bullum. Now the Counsel for the 
Bull began with saying, ‘ My Lord, and you gentlemen of the Jury, 
we are Counsel in this cause for the Bull—we are indicted for run- 
ning away with the Boat. Now, my Lord, we have heard of running 
horses, but never of running bulls before. Now, my Lord, the Bull 
could no more run away with the Boat than a man in a coach may 
be said to run away with the horses, therefore, my Lord, how can 
we punish what is not punishable ? How can we eat what is not 
eatable? or how can we drink what is not drinkable ? or, as the 
Law says, how can we think on what is not thinkable? Therefore, 
my Lord, as we are Counsel in this cause for the Bull, if the Jury 
should bring the Bull in guilty the Jury would be guilty of a Bull.’ 
The Counsel for the Boat observed that the Bull should be non- 
suited, because, in his declaration, he had not specified what colour 
he was of ; for thus wisely and thus learnedly spoke the Counsel :— 
‘ My Lord, if the Bull was no colour he must be of some colour, and 
if he was not of any colour what colour could the Bull be of’? I 
overruled this motion myself, by observing the Bull was a white 
Bull, and that white is no colour; besides, as I told my brethren, 
they should not trouble their heads to talk of colour in the Law, for 
the Law can colour anything. This cause being afterwards left to 
a reference, upon the award both Bull and Boat were acquitted, it 
being proved that the tide of the river carried them both away, 
upon which I gave it as my opinion, that as the tide of the river 
carried both Bull and Boat away, both Bull and Boat had a good 
action against the Water-bailiff. My opinion being taken, an action 
was issued, and, upon the traverse, this point of Law arose, How, 
wherefore, and whether, why, when, and what, whatsoever, 
whereas, and whereby, as the Boat was not a compos mentis 
evidence, how could an oath be administered? That point was 
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soon settled by Boatum’s Attorney declaring that for his client he 
would swear anything. The Water.bailiff’s character was then 
read, taken out of the original record in the Latin, which set forth 
in their declaration that they were carried away either by the tide 
of flood or the tide of ebb. The Charter of the Water-bailiff was 
as follows :—‘ Aquz bailiffi est magistratus in choisi, sapor omnibus 
fishibus qui habuerunt finnos et scalos, claws, shells, et talos, qui 
swimmare in freshibus, vel saltibus riveris lakos, pondis, canalibus 
et well boats, sive oysteri, prauni whiterii, shrimpi, turbutus, solus ;’ 
that is, not turbots alone, but turbots and soles both together. But 
now comes the nicety of the Law, the Law is as nice as a new Jaid 
egg, and not to be understood by addle-headed people. Bullum and 
Boatum mentioned both ebb and flood to avoid quibbling, but it 
being proved that they were carried away neither by tlie tide of 
flood nor by the tide of ebb, but exactly upon the top of high water, 
they were nonsuited, but such was the lenity of the Court, upon 
their paying ail costs, they were allowed to begin again de novo.” 


Burlesque is a branch of humorous composition in 
which we have had, and still have, many clever writers. 
Care must be taken not to confound together burlesque 
and travesty. The latter is a meaner species of compo- 
sition, partaking more of the character of the parody, and 
possessing less of the ludicrous magnificence which cha- 
racterizes the true burlesque. 

The “ Tom Thumb”’ of Fielding, as adapted by Kane 
O’Hara, and the ‘‘ Bombastes Furioso’’ of Rhodes are 
good specimens of burlesque. The former is now rarely 
represented, the latter still frequently supplies amateur 
actors with a vehicle for the exhibition of their real or 
fancied powers, and occasionally delights the laughter- 
loving audiences of the regular theatres. In design and 
execution there are marks of imitation of Tom Thumb, 
or perhaps it would be more correct to say, that Tom 
Thumb has supplied the idea and general plan of Bom- 
bastes, while unquestionably the humour of the latter is 
original, and entirely the author’s own. 

William Barnes Rhodes was born in the town of Leeds, 
on Christmas Day, 1772. At about the age of 27 he 
obtained a clerkship in the Bank of England, in which 
establishment his attention to business, and strict integ- 
rity, procured him eventually the honourable post of chief 
teller. He died in November, 1826, and the Bank 
marked their sense of his merit by the gift of an annuity 
to his widow. Mr. Rhodes combined with the closest 
attention to business a strong taste for the drama, and 
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for dramatic compositions, and contrived to snatch suffi- 
cient time from the limited period allowed him for recrea- 
tion, for the production of Bombastes and other humor- 
ous and light pieces. His collection of dramatic works 
was one of the largest and most complete ever made, and 
its sale by auction occupied a period of ten days. — It is 
unnecessary to give any outline of the plot or incidents of 
a piece so generally known as Bombastes. Fusbos is the 
minister of King Artaxomines, and is of course the per- 
sonification of wisdom. His speeches are marked by a 
grave philosophical and reflective character, which leads 
him to indulge frequently in similes in the mock Virgilian 
style. Artaxomines too, when Fusbos, inclining on the 
one hand, partly through fear and partly through friend- 
ship, to Bombastes, and swayed on the other by his inter- 
est and duty to his king, protests his inability to advise 
the latter upon the momentous question of the rival attrac- 
tions of Griskinissa and Distaffina, thus describes his 
minister’s hesitating state. 


“ So when two feasts, whereat there's nought to pay, 
Fall unpropitious on the self same day, 
The anxious Cit each invitation views, 
And ponders which to take, and which refuse ; 
From this or that to stay away is loth, 
And sighs to think he cannot dine at both!’’ 


To which, after the king’s exit, Fusbos rejoins,— 


“So when some school-boy, on a rainy day 
Fiads all his playmates will no longer stay, 
He takes the hint himself—and walks away.” 


Fusbos thus soliloqnises, struck by the threatening 
aspect of the omens which have met him in the morning. 


“This day is big with fate ; just as I set 
My foot across the threshold, lo! I met 
A man whose squint terrific struck my view! 
Another came, and lo! he squinted too ; 
And ere I reached the corner of the street, 
Some ten short paces, twas my lot to meet 
A third who squinted more—a fourth, and he, 
Squinted more vilely than the other three. 
Such omens met the eye when Cesar fell, 
But cautioned him in vain ; and who can tell 
Whether these awful notices of fate 
Are meant for kings or ministers of state.” 
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Bombastes, convinced of the faithlessness of Distaffina, 
appears with woe-begone face and dishevelled hair, pre- 
ceded by a fifer, playing the elegant air of ‘ Michael 
Wiggins,’ as a soothing balm to the General’s ‘ hurt 


mind,’ and thus the General loquitur: , 


‘* Gentle musician, let thy dulcet strain 
Proceed—play Michael Wiggins once again,— 
Music’s the food of love; begone, give o’er, 

For I must batten on that food no more, 

My happiness is changed to doleful dumps, 
Whilst, Merry Michael, all thy cards were trumps. 
So, should some youth by fortune’s blest decrees, 
Possess at least a pound of Cheshire cheese, 

And bent some favoured party to regale, 

Lay in akilderkin, or so, of ale, 

Lo! angry fate, in one unlucky hour 

Some hungry rats may all the cheese devour, 
And the loud thunder turn the liquor sour.” 


The piece concludes with the orthodox number of 
deaths, varied however from the usual tragic character 
by each of the deceased personages coming suddenly to 
ns and joining in a merry dance, upon which the curtain 
aus, 

Dr. John Wolcot, better known as Peter Pindar, was 
the author of many very humorous pieces, most of which 
are unfortunately disfigured by coarseness. His story of 
the country bumpkin who purchases from a pedlar a quan- 
tity of worthless razors, which the latter subsequently 
admits, with much éoolness, were made, not to shave, but 
to sell, is capitally told ; but we agree with the late Leigh 
Hunt in thinking that his versification of passages in 
Boswell’s Johnson is his best effort. We can only find 
room for a short extract. 


** MADAME PIOZZI. 


** Dear Doctor Johnson was in size an ox, 
And from his uncle Andrew learnt to box, 
A man to wrestlers and to bruisers dear, 
Who kept the ring in Smithfield a whole year. 
The Doctor had an uncle, too, adored 
By jumping gentry, called Cornelius Ford ; 
Who jumped in boots, which jumpers never choose, 
Far as a famous jumper jump’d in shoes, 
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“ BOZZY. 


“In grave procession to St. Leonard’s college 
Well stuff’d with every sort of useful knowledge, 
We stately walked as soon as supper ended; 
The landlord and the waiter both attended ; 

The landlord, skilled a piece of grease to handle, 
Before us marched and held a tallow candle ; 

A lantern (some famed Scotchman its creator) 
With equal grace was carried by the waiter. 
Next morning from our beds we took a leap, 
And found ourselves much better for our sleep. 


‘¢ MADAME PIOZZI. 


“Did any one that he was happy cry— 
Johnson would tell him plumply, ’twas a lie. 
A lady told him she was really so, 
On which he sternly answered, ‘Madame, no! 
Sickly you are, and ugly—-foolish poor, 
And therefore can’t be happy, I am sure, 
*T would make a fellow hang himself, whose ear 
Were from such creatures fore’d such stuff to hear.’ 


** BOZZY. 


“Once at our house amidst our Attic feasts, 
We likened our acquaintances to beasts ; 
As, for example, some to calves and hogs, 
And some to bears and monkeys, cats and dogs ; 
We said (which charmed the doctor much no doubt), 
His mind was like of elephants the snout, 
That could pick pins up, yet possessed the vigour 
For trimming well the jacket of a tiger. 


** MADAME PIOZZI. 


“Dear Doctor Johnson left off drinks fermented, 
With quarts of chocolate aud cream contented ; 
Yet often down his throat’s enormous gutter, 
Poor man, he pour’d a flood of melted butter. 


** Rozzy. 


«* When young, (’twas rather silly I allow,) 
Much was I pleased to imitate a cow, 
Une time at Drury Lane with Doctor Blair 
My imitations made the playhouse stare ! 
So very charming was I in my roar, 
That both the galleries clapped, and cried ‘ encore.’ 
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Blest by the general plaudit and the laugh, 

I tried to be a jackass and a calf; 

But who, alas! in all things can be great ? 
In short, I met a terrible defeat, 

So vile I brayed, and bellowed, I was hissed; 
Yet all who knew me wonder’d that I miss’d. 
Blair whisper’d me, ‘ You’ve lost your credit now ; 
Stick, Boswell, for the future, to the cow.’ ”’ 


4 





No man with the slightest appreciation of humour can 
fail to laugh heartily at this almost cruelly ludicrous bur- 
lesque of Boswell’s self-important, and sometimes trivially 
miuute, style. ‘These verses are the very perfection of 
easy rhyme. Each line is complete, and would be spoiled 
by the addition or subtraction of a syllable. 

Colman’s “‘ Toby Tosspot,”’ ‘‘ Lodgings to Let,” and 
** Newcastle Apothecary,” are familiar to every schoolboy, 
and we shall do no more than mention them. 

Coming somewhat nearer to our own times, we meet 
with the names for ever honourable in humorous litera- 
ture, of James and Horace Smith. 

The dry technicalities of the law could not repress in 
James—any more tlian the tactics of the Stock Exchange 
could in Horace—the spirit of genuine humour and the 
‘ mens poetica.’ Their extensive good sayings in prose and 
verse would alone fill a goodly volume; but the best 
known, and the best of their productions, is the “‘ Rejected 
Addresses.’’ The preface to the 18th edition of this work, 
written by Horace Smith, give us the history of its origin 
and adventures, and will afford, as it was intended to do, 
hope to many a literary aspirant, repelled at first by the 
frown of the publisher. The ‘‘ Rejected Addresses,” at 
least the majority of them, are more than mere parodies, 
they are exquisitely humorous imitations. ‘‘ The Thea- 
tre’’ is a perfect imitation of the style of Crabbe, who 
sacrificed a great deal of true poetic fancy to mean and 
common-place description and small antithesis. The 
prose ‘‘ preface of apology’’ to ‘‘ The Theatre” also in 
Crabbe’s style, is equal to the imitation in verse, and 
called for a remonstranee from Crabbe, who frankly 
acknowledged the ability and humour of the poetical imi- 
tation, but took exception to what he considered unde- 
served ill-nature in the prefatory address. Extract from 
the “ Rejected Addresses”’ is almosta work of supereroga- 
tion, but we cannot forbear from indulging ourselvesa . 
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little in this respect. The “ preface” alluded to thus 
explains the author’s scope in the narration of the inci- 
dent of Pat Jennings’ hat. 


“The concluding episode of Patrick Jennings glances at the 
boorish fashion of wearing the hat in the one shilling gallery. Had 
Jennings thrust his between his feet at the commencement of the 
play, he might have leaned forward with impunity, and the catas- 
trophe I relate would not have occurred. The line of handker- 
chiefs formed to enable him to recover his loss, is purposely so 
crossed in texture and material, as to mislead the reader in respect 
to the real owner of any one of them; for, in the statistical view 
of life and manners, which I occasionally present, my clerical pro- 
fession has taught me how extremely improper it would be, by any 
allusion, however slight, to give any uveasiness, however trivial, 
to any individual, however foolish aud wicked.” 


And “‘ The Theatre’’ opens thus: 


“Tis sweet to view from half past five to six, 
Our long wax candles, with short cotton wicks, 
Touched by the lamplighter’s Promethean art, 
Start into light, and make the lighter start ; 

To see red Phebus through the gallery pane 
Tinge with his beam the beams of Drury Lane ; 
While gradual parties fill our widen’d pit, 

And gape, and gaze, and wonder, ere they sit. 
At fiist while vacant seats give choice and ease, 
Distant or near, they settle where they please ; 
But when the multitude contracts the span, 
And seats are rare, they settle where they can. 
Now the fall benches to late comers doom 

No room for standing, miscalled standing-room. 


*‘Joln Richard William Alexander Dwyer, 
Was footman to Justinian Stubbs, Esquire; 
But when John Dwyer listed in the Blues, 
Emmanuel Jennings polished Stubbs’ shoes, 
Emmanuel Jennings brought his youngst boy 
Up as a corn-cutter—a safe employ. 

He would have bound him to some shop in town, 
But with a premium he could not come down. 
Pat was the urchin’s name—a red-haired youth, 
Fonder of purl and skittles ground than truth. 
Silence, ye gods! to keep your tongues in awe, 
The Muse shall tell an accident she saw. 
Pat Jennings in the upper gallery sat, 

But, leaning forward, Jennings lost his hat ; 
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Down from the gallery the beaver flew, 

And spurned the one to settle in the two. 

How shall he act? Pay at the gallery door 

Two shillings for what cost, when new but four ? 
Or till half-price to save his shilling, wait, 

And gain his hat again at half-past eight ? 

Now, while his fears anticipate a thief, 

John Mullins whispers, ‘ Take my handkerchief.’ 
‘Thank you,’ cries Pat, ‘ but one won't make a line.’ 
‘Take mine,’ cried Wilson; and cried Stokes, ‘Take mine.’ 
A motley cable soon Pat Jennings ties, 

Where Spitalfield with real India vies. 

Like Iris’ bow, down darts the painted clue, 
Starr’d, striped, and spotted, yellow, red, and blue, 
Old calico, torn silk, and muslin new. 

George Green below, with palpitating hand, 

Loops the last *kerchief to the beaver’s band— 

Up soars the prize! The youth with joy unfeign’d, 
Regained the felt, and felt what he regained ; 
While to the applauding galleries grateful Pat 
Made a low bow, and touched the ransom’d hat.” 


The following description of the fire and the heroic efforts 
of the fire-men Higginbottom and,Muggins will be at once 
recognized. 





« E’en Higginbottom now was posed, 
For sadder scene was ne’er disclosed ; 
Without, within, a hideous show, 
Devouring flames resistless glow, 

And blazing rafters downwards go, 

And never halloo ‘ Heads below !’ 
Nor notice give at all. 

The firemen terrified are slow 

To bid the pumping torrent flow, 

For fear the roof should fall. 
Back, Robins, back! Crump, stand aloof ! 
Whitford, keep near the walls! 
Huggins, regard your own behoof, 
For, lo! the blazing rocking roof, 
Down, down in thunder falls ! 

An awful pause succeeds the stroke, 

And o’er the ruins volumed smoke, 
Rolling around its pitchy shroud, 
Conceal’d them from the astonish’d crowd, 
At length the mist awhile was clear’d, 
When, lo! amid the wreck uprear’d, 
Gradual a moving head appear’d, 
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And Eagle firemen knew 

’Twas Joseph Muggins, name revered, 
The foreman of their crew. 

Loud shouted all in signs of woe, 

‘A Muggins! to the rescue, ho!’ 
And pour’d the hissing tide ; 
Meanwhile the Muggins fought amain, 

And strove and struggled all in vain, 


For, rallying but to fall again, 
He totter’d, sunk, and died! 


* Did none attempt, before he fell, 
To succour one they loved so well ? 
Yes, Higginbottom did aspire 
(His fireman’s soul was all on fire) 
His brother chief to save ; 
But ah! his reckless generous ire 
Served but to share his grave! 
’Mid blazing beams and scalding streams, 
Through fire and smoke he dauntless broke, 
Where Muggins broke before ; 
But sulph’ry stench and boiling drench, 
Destroying sight o’erwhelmed him quite, 
He sunk to rise no more. 
Still o’er his head, while fate he braved, 
His whizzing water-pipe he waved ; 
‘ Whitford and Mitford, ply your pumps, 
You, Clutterbuck, come stir your stumps, 
Why are you in such doleful dumps ? 
A fireman, and afraid of bumps! 
What are they fear’d on? fools! ’od rot ’em!? 


Were the last words of Higginbottom.” 


Horace Smith had a peculiar taste for rendering into 
verse well-known humorous: stories, and two volumes 
of his poems, containing a number of such jeux d’esprit, 
were published by Mr. Colburn in 1851. Amongst these 
will be found “‘ The Culprit and the Judge,” ‘‘ The Far- 
mer’s Wife and the Gascon,” “‘ Piron and the Judge of 
Police,’’ ‘‘ Rabelais and the Lampreys,’’ and numerous 
others. 

‘* Horace in London” was a joint production, and it 
strikes us a comparatively unsuccessful effort ; it consisted 
of parodies, in English verse, of the first two books of the 
odes of Horace. ‘The second ode of the first book, ‘‘ Jam 
satis terris,”’ and the twenty-second of the same, “ Integer 
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vite scelerisque purus,” are imitated with much humour, 
the latter closely. 

The name of Thomas Hood, for ever honourable in 
English literature, must always have its chiefest charm for 
the “‘ man of mirth.”? Genial, loving, harmless, and pure, 
his humour has not a tinge of bitterness, not a leaven of 
selfishness, vanity, or malice. He is the true type of the 
Laughing Philosopher, merry indeed, but wise, always 
truthful, always contented, always cheerful. In private 
life a gentleman in its largest sense, honourable, upright, 
manly—in his literary career, what every man who has read 
his pages must feel him—the Master of his Art. In the 
whole range of modern writers there is not one whose 
private friendship we should have more dearly prized than 
that of ‘Thomas Hood. No man ever made more numerous 
friends, and held them faster in the bonds of mutual regard, 
no man ever wrote so much of what was light and gay, of 
what is beset with temptations to be witty at a neighbour’s 
expense, and was yet so blameless_of all offence to indivi- 
dual, to party, or to creed. : 

This was no mere literary policy, no_pradent avoidance 
of what might mar the general effect. It was the teaching 
of his own excellent heart, which would not suffer him 


wittingly to wound the feelings of the lowest of the human 
race. 


The lessons and the practice of the ancient stoics are 
faint memorials of endurance beside those of this modern 
Democritus, who bore his trials not alone with equanimity 
but with cheerfulness, and who maintained through a life 


of more than ordinary bodily ill, an aspect not of mere 
serenity but of absolute gaiety. 

We can offer no apter illustration of Mr. Hood’s philo- 
sophy than two extracts from his writings, one from the 
preface to “‘ Hood’s Own,”’ written about 1839, the other 
four years later, being a letter addressed by him to the 
secretaries of the Manchester Atheneum Bazaar Com- 
mittee, in reply to their request that he would allow his 
— to be placed on the list of patrons of an approaching 

azaar. 


** Courteous Reader, 
** Presuming that you have known something of the Comic 
Annual from its Child-Hood, when it was first put into half binding, 
and began to run alone, I make bold to consider you as an old 
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friend of the family, and shall accordingly treat you with all the 
freedom and confidence that pertain to such ripe connections. 

“How many years is it, think you, ‘ since we were firat acquent?’ 

*«* By the deep nine /’ sings out the old bald Count Fathom with 
the lead-line, no great lapse of the world’s chronology, but a space 
of infinite importance in individual history. For instance, it has 
wrought a serious change on the body, if not on the mind, of your 
very humble servant; it is not, however, to bespeak your sympathy, 
or to indulge in what Lord Byron calls ‘the gloomy vanity of draw- 
ing from self,’ that I allude to my personal experience. The Scot 
and Lot character of the dispensation forbids me to think that the 
world in general can be particularly interested in the state of my 
Household Suffrage, or that the Public Ear will be as open to my 
Maladies as my Melodies. The simple truth is, that being a wiser 
but not a sadder man, I propose to admit you to a Private View of 
a system of Practical Cheerful Philosophy, thanks to which, per- 
chance, the Cranium of your Humorist is still secure from such a 
lecture as was delivered over the skull of Poor Yorick. 

“In the absence of a certain thin ‘blue and yellow’ visage, and 
attenuated figure—whose effigies may one day be affixed to the 
present work—you will not be prepared to learn that some of the 
merriest effusions in the forthcoming numbers have been the relax- 
ations of a gentleman literally enjoying bad health—the carnival, 
so to speak, of a personified Jour Maigre. The very fingers so 
aristocratically slender, that now hold the pen, hint plainly of the 
‘ ills that flesh is heir to;’ my coats have become great coats, my 
pantaloons are turned into trowsers, and by a worse bargain than 
Peter Schlemihl’s, I seem to have retained my shadow and sold my 
substance. In short, as happens to prematurely old port wine, I 
ama bad colour with very little body. But what then? That 
emaciated hand still lends a hand to embody in words and sketches 
the creations or recreations of a merry fancy ; those gauut sides 
yet shake heartily as ever at the Grotesques, and Arabesques, and 
droll Picturesques that my good genius (a Pantagruelian Familiar) 
charitably conjures up to divert me from more sombre realities. 


“A fico, then, for the Chesterfieldian Canon, that laughter is an 
ungenteel emotion. Smiles are tolerated by the very pinks of 
politeness, and a laugh is but the full-blown flower of which a smile 
is the bud. It is a sort of vocal music—a glee in which everybody 
can take a part:—and ‘he who hath not laughter in his soul let mo such 
man be trusted.’ Indeed there are two classes of querists particularly 
to be shunned ; thus when you hear a Cui Bono ? be sure to leave the 
room; but if it be Quid Rides? make a point to quit the house, and 
forget to take its number. None but your dull dogs would give 
tongue in such a style; for, as Nimrod says in his ‘ Hunt after Hap- 
piness,’ ‘a single burst with Mirth is worth a whole season of full 
eries with Melancholy.’ 
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“Such, dear readerfis the cheerful philosophy which I practice 
as well as preach. It teaches us to ‘make a sunshine in a shady 
place,’ to render the mind independent of external foul weather, by 
compelling it, as old Absolute says, to get a sun and moon of its 
own. As the system has worked so well in my own case it is a 
duty to recommend it to others ; and like certain practitioners, who 
not only prescribe but dispense their own medicines, I have pre- 
pared a regular course of light reading, whereof I now present the 
first packet, in the humble hope that your dull hours may be 
amused, and your cares diverted, by the laughing lucubrations that 
have enlivened Hoop’s Own.”’ 


The letter is dated 
**St. John’s Wood, July 18, 1843, 
“(From my bed) 17, Elm-tree Road. 

**Gentlemen,—If my humble name can be of the least use for 
your purpose it is heartily at your service, with my best wishes for 
the prosperity of the Manchester Atheneum, and my warmest 
approval of the objects of that institution. 

“I have elsewhere recorded my own deep obligations to litera- 
ture,—that a natural turn for reading and intellectual pursuits 
probably preserved me from the moral shipwreck so apt to befall 
those who are deprived in early life of the paternal pilotage. At 
the very least, my books kept me aloof from the ring, the dog-pit, 
the tavern, and the saloon, with their degrading orgies. ....... 
Later experience enables me to depose to the comfort and blessing 
that literature can prove in seasons of sickness and sorrow—how 
powerfully intellectual pursuits can help in keeping the head from 
crazing, and the heart from breaking,—nay, not to be too grave, 
how generous mental food can even atone for a meagre diet, rich 
fare on the paper for short commons on the cloth. 

** Poisoned by the malaria of the Dutch marshes, my stomach, 
for many months, resolutely set itself against fish, flesh, or fowl ; 
my appetite had no more edge than the German knife placed before 
me. But luckily, the mental palate and digestion were still sensi- 
ble and vigorous ; and whilst I passed uutasted every dish at the 
Rhenish table d'hote, I could yet enjoy my Peregrine Pickle, and the 
feast after the manner of the ancients. There was no yearning 
towards calf’s head a la éortue, or sheep’s heart, but I could still 
relish Head, a la Brunnen, and the Heart of Mid-Lothian. 

‘* Still more recently it was my misfortune, with a tolerable appe- 
tite, to be condemned to Lenten fare, like Sancho Panza, by my 
physician—to a diet, in fact, lower than any prescribed by the 
Poor Law Commissioners, all animal food, from a bullock to a rab- 
bit, being strictly interdicted, as well as all fluids stronger than 
that which lays dust, washes pinafores, and waters polyanthus. But 
*the feast of reason and the flow of soul’ were still mine. Denied 
beef, 1 had Bulwer and Cowper,—forbidden mutton, there was 


of i 
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Lamb,—and in lieu of pork, the great Bacon or Hogg.” ....... 
“Many, many a dreary, weary hour have I got over—many a 
gloomy misgiving postponed—many a mental or bodily annoyance 
forgotten, by the help of the tragedies and comedies of our drama- 
tists and novelists! Many a trouble has been soothed by the still 
small voice of the moral philosopher—many a dragon-like care 
charmed to sleep by the sweet song of the poet; for all which I cry 
incessantly, not aloud, but in my heart, Thanks and honour to the 

glorious masters of the pen, and the great inventors of the Press ! 
“Such has been my own experience of the blessing and comfort 
of literature and intellectual pursuits; and of the same mind, 
doubtless, was Sir Humphrey Davy, who looks for ‘ consolations in 
+ not _to the Inn or the Postinghouse, but to his library or his 

00 
“I am, gentlemen, yours very truly, 
** THos. Hoop.”’ 


Peace to thy ashes! never lived there man more apt 


illustration of his own text. Though gone hence and to 
be no more seen by men, thou still dost “ set the table in 
a roar,’’ thy spirit still lives and sparkles in every mirthful 
company. 

any a weary illness, many a heavy hour hast thou 
beguiled, many a sad heart raised and cheered by thy 
humorous, bright, and pure page. ; 

The task of selection from Hood’s poems of wit and 
humour is no easy one, “ Where bright things so 
abound ’tis hard to choose.”’ As a punster he is unri- 
valled, unapproached. Here is a “ pathetic ballad.’’ 


‘¢ FAITHLESS NELLY GRAY. 


*‘ Ben Battle was a soldier bold 
And used to war’s alarms; 

But a cannon-ball took his off legs, 
So he laid down his arms! 


“* Now as they bore him off the field, 
Said he, ‘ Let others shoot, 
For here I leave my second leg, 
And the Forty-second Foot !’ 


‘“‘ The army surgeons made him limbs ; 
Said he, ‘ They’re only pegs; 
But there’s as wooden members quite, 
As represent my legs !’ 


VOL. XLVIII.—No. XCV. 
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“ Now Ben he loved a pretty maid, 
Her name was Nelly Gray ; 
So he went to pay her his devours, 
When he devoured his pay ! 


“But when he call’d on Nelly Gray, 
She made him quite a scoff, 
And when she saw his wooden legs, 


Began to take them off! 


“Oh, Nelly Gray! Oh, Nelly Gray ! 
Is this your love so warm ? 
The love that loves a scarlet coat 
Should be more uniform !’ 


* Said she, ‘I loved a soldier once, 
_ For he was blythe and brave ; 
But I will never have a man 


With both legs in the grave ! 


“*Before you had those timber toes 
Your love I did allow, 
But, then, you know, you stand upon 
Another footing now !’ 


“Oh, Nelly Gray! Oh, Nelly Gray! 
For all your jeering speeches, 
At duty’s call I left my legs 
In Badajos’ breaches !” 


“« Why then,’ said she, you’ve lost the feet 
Of legs in war’s alarms, 
And now you cannot wear you shoes 
Upon your feats of arms!’ 


‘**Oh false and fickle Nelly Gray! 
I know why you refuse ;— 
Though I’ve no feet—some other man 
Is standing in my shoes ! 


«JT wish I ne’er had seen your face, 
But now, a long farewell! 
For you will be my death—alas ! 
You will not be my Nell !’ 


‘Now when he went from Nelly Gray, 
IIis heart so heavy got— 
And life was such a burthen grown, 
it made him take a knot ! 





{May, 
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“‘So round his melancholy neck, 
A rope he did entwine, 
And, for his second time in life, 
Enlisted in the line! 


“One end he tied around a beam, 
And then removed his pegs, 
And, as his legs were off, of course 


He soon was off his legs! 


“ And there he hung, till he was dead 
As any nail in town,— 
For, though distress had cut him up, 
It could not cut him down! 


“A dozen men sat on his corpse, 
To find out why he died— 
And they buried’ Ben in four cross-roads, 
With a stake in his inside !” 


“Faithless Sally Brown” is equally good, and “a 
pomaies ode to my son aged three years and five months,” 
lends true poetic fancy with irresistible humour." We 
cannot resist making an extract or two from the volume 
already alluded to. ‘‘ Hood’s own.”’ 
The following is entitled, 


** DOMESTIC ASIDES, OR TRUTH IN PARENTHESIS. 


‘J really take it very kind 
Thig visit Mrs. Skinner ! 
I have not seen you such an age— 
(The wretch has come to dinner ! ) 


“Your daughters too, what loves of girls— 
What heads for painter’s easels! 
Come here and kiss the infant dears,— 
( And give it p’raps the measles ! ) 


* Your charming boys I see are home 
From Rev. Mr. Russell’s ; 
*T was very kind to bring them both— 
( What boots for my new Brussels ! ) 


“What! little Clara left at home ? 
Well now, I call that shabby ; 


I should have loved to kiss her so— 
(A flabby; dabby, babby /) 
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“ And Mr. S., I hope he’s well, 
Ah! though he lives so handy, 
He never now drops in to sup,— 
( The better for our brandy !) 


“Come, take a seat—I long to hear 
About Matilda’s marriage ; 
You’ve come, of course, to spend the day !— 


(Thank heaven I hear the carriage !) 


“What! must you go? Next time, I hope, 
You'll give me longer measure; 
Nay—I shall see you down the stairs— 
( With most uncommon pleasure ! ) 
**Good bye! good bye! remember all 
Next time you'll take your dinners! 


Now, David, mind, I’m not at home 
(In future to the Skinners !”’ ) 


, Hood’s apprenticeship to an engraver enabled him to 
illustrate his works with his own wood-cuts, which are 
often indeed rude, but always expressive, and accompanied 
by a punning legend. A series of these, in large sheets, 
was published some years ago. For instance, a sailor is 
represented as suddenly struck by the pole of a carriage 
in the back, apparently much to his consternation, and 
this is explained as ‘‘ Discoyering the pole.’’ 

A taxgatherer is represented knocking at a door, and 
underneath is “‘ The great plague of London.’’ An officer 
surveys from a small eminence, the battle raging in the 
distance, and the cut is illustrated by the line, ‘‘ ’Tis dis- 
tance lends enchantment to the view.”’ <A juvenile sweep 
is holding in his hand a recent act of parlianient prohi- 
biting the black fraternity from crying ‘‘ Sweep ho!’’ 
which he looks upon with sorrowful countenance, and to 
this is appended, ‘‘ I have a silent sorrow here.’”? A man 
appears seated at table, apparently having just lifted the 
cover from an empty dish, which he surveys with some 
astonishment, not unmixed with resignation, as he cries, 
** Tt can’t be helped.”’ 

But we should need all the space at our disposal were 
we to gratify to its full extent our desire for extract. We 
must refer the reader to the rhyming prose piece, ‘‘ Shying 
a Copper,’ which has been adopted as a modern comic 
song, and which reminds one of Swift’s letter, from Mary 
to Dr. Sheridan, the ‘‘ Poem—from the Polish ;’”’ “‘ The 
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Lost Heir ;’’ in fine, to the entire volume, which contains 
sufficient puns, quirks, and good things, to make the 
literary fortune of the whole body of our latter humorists. 

But while Hood was thus dexterous “‘ to move the springs 
of laughter,’’ he knew also, and could touch the ‘‘ source 
of tears.”” Who can read without emotion ‘* The Bridge 
of Sighs,”’ the “ Song of a Shirt,’ “‘ To a Child Embrac- 
ing his Mother,”’ and “ The death-bed?”” The “ Plea 
for the Midsummer Fairies,” and ‘‘ The two Swans,” are 
full of true poetry of no mean order. The “ Dream of 


Eugene Aram’’ is more strikingly solemn, more powerful 
in its warning than most sermons, and fills the mind with 
a more than common,—an awful chilling sense of the 
enormity of murder. The story is, moreover, admirably 
treated, and its original integrity preserved much more 
faithfully than in Salwar’ novel. 

We have now in a rapid, and perhaps discursive manner, 
noticed the writings of those whose names occur to us as 
chiefly worth remark in this department of literature for 
the past few years, and have reached our own times. Our 
limits, and, indeed, our original design do not, as we have 
before intimated, permit us to examine the works of these 
writers, at any length, nor do we hope to include in our 
remarks upon some more modern all the names which 
may be considered worthy of mention. Some, indeed we 
shall purposely pass by. Writers such as Mr. Dickens 
and Mr. Thackeray, who have opened up a new vein of 
humour peculiar to each, demand a more matured and 
extended examination than we are able to give at present, 
aud which, could we afford it, would not, as we trust our 
readers will eventually perceive, be germane to our pur- 
pose in writing these remarks. 

The writer, who most, we think, resembles Hood in the 
style and character of his humour, is the Rev. Richard 
Harris Barham, author of the “ Ingoldsby Legends.”’ 
Mr. Barham is another illustration of the truth of the pro- 
position, that men of real humour are usually men of good 
hearts and kindly disposition. Inferior to Hood in literary 
merit, Mr. Barham’s humour wants, moreover, that uni- 
versality and genial spirit which were the characteristics 
of Hood’s muse. His style is too mocking, and partakes 
too much of the modern taste for ridicule, to please very 
widely. Though men may be forced to laugh at the 
ludicrous and absurd, in caricatures of things and persous 
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dear and perhaps even objects of veneration, a leaven of 
bitterness will remain after the laugh has subsided, and 
commonly disgust will supervene. 

We must certainly admit Mr.’ Barham’s claim to be 
perhaps the most accomplished rbymer in the language. 
The *‘ Legends’’ contain rhymes which for ease, fitness, 
and measure, are unsurpassed in the works of any writer. 

The first series of the ‘ Legends”’ contains, we think, 
the best specimens of the author’s humour and skill. 
“The Witches’ Frolic ”’ is admirably told, more easily by 
Ingoldsby in irregular verse, than many writers could have 
done it in prose. The following is a burlesque of the legal 
circumlocution adopted in indictments, and occurs in that 
part of the story in which Rob Gilpin, having been found in 
the justice’s cellar into which he had been mysteriously con- 
veyed by the witches, is brought _before his worship in the 
great hall. 

“ The face of his worship grows graver and graver, 

As the parties detail Robin’s shameful behaviour ; 
Mister Buzzard, the Clerk, while the tale is reciting, 
Sits down to reduce the affair into writing, 

With all proper diction 

And due legal fiction ; 
Viz., ‘That he the said prisoner, as clearly was shown, 
Conspiring with folks to deponents unknown, 
With divers, that is to say, two thousand people, 
In two thousand hats, each hat peaked like a steeple, 

With force and with arms, 

And with sorcery and charms, 

Upon two thousand brooms, 

Entered four thousand rooms, 
To wit, two thousand pantries, and two thousand cellars, 
Put in bodily fear twenty thousand indwellers, 
And with sundry—that is to say, two thousand—forks, 
Drew divers—that is to say, ten thousand—corks, 
And, with malice prepense, down their two thousand throttles 
Emptied various,—that is to say, ten thousand—bottles ; 
All in breach of the peace,—moved by Satan’s malignity— 
And in spite of King James, and his crown, and his dignity.” 


Mr. Barham, however, is not without a touch of the 
never absent pathos of the true humorist. In one of the 
most amusing, though perhaps not the most refined of the 
collection of ‘‘ Legends,”’ is that entitled ‘‘ The Execu- 
tion ;”’ and the breaking of the day on which the unhappy 


wretch is hanged, is thus described :— 
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Sweetly, Oh! sweetly the morning breaks, 
With roseate streaks, 

Like the first faint flush on a maiden’s cheeks ! 

Seem’d as that mild and clear blue sky, 

Smiled upon all things far and nigh, 

On all—save the wretch condemned to die ! 

Alaek! that ever so fair a sun 

As that which its course has now begun, 

Should rise on such scene‘of misery ! 

Should gild with rays so light and free 

That dismal dark-frowning Gallows-tree! 

And hark!—a sound comes big with fate ; 

The clock from St. Sepulchre’s tower strikes eight !— 

List to that low funereal bell ; 

It is tolling, alas! a living man’s knell ;— 

And see !—from forth that opening door 

They come—He steps that threshold o’er, 

Who never shall tread upon threshold more ! 

—God ! ’tis a fearsome thing to see 

That pale wan man’s mute agony,— 

The glare of that wild despairing eye, 

Now bent on the crowd, now turn’d to the sky, 

As though ’twere scanning, in doubt and in fear, 

The path of the spirit’s unknown career ; 

Those pinion’d arms, those hands that ne’er 

Shall be lifted again,—not even in prayer! 

That heaving chest!—enough—’tis done! 

The bolt has fallen,—the spirit is gone— 

For weal or for woe, is known but to One !— 

—Oh! ’twas a fearsome sight! Ah, me! 

A deed to shudder at,—not to see.” 


We select at random a few of Mr. Barham’s rhymes,— 


— Of those flatulent folks known in classical story as 


Aquilo, Libs, Notus, Auster and Boreas, 


—** But still on these words of the Bard keep a fix’d eye, 


Ingratum si dixeris, omnia dixti / 


—* For proofs, having made, as he further alleges, stir, 


An entry was found in the old Parish Register. 


—‘ A metaphor taken—I have not the page aright 


Out of an ethical work by the stagyrite. 


—“ With a great sprig of broom, which he wore asa badge in it, 


Named from the circumstance, Henry Plantagenet,’ 
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‘* My Letters ”’ is an exceedingly humorous and clever 
iece, and reminds us of Pope, but we have not space for 
urther extract. The Ingoldsby Legends will repay the 

reader who loves the humorous. 

We must dismiss with a bare mention the names of 
Douglas Jerrold, more remarkable for keen sarcastic wit 
than humour, of Albert Smith, essentially cockney in his 
ideas and his writings; of Angus Reach, Mark Lemon, 
the brothers Brough, Planché, and a host of other. Mr. 
Gilbert Abbott A’ Beckett was an amusing writer, and an 
amiable and worthy man. He was the author of a vast 
number of farces and extravaganzas, as they are called, 
and made a successful effort to render into readable comic 
prose the solemn Blackstone. In this production the 
sense and scope of the original work are preserved, and a 
student too lazy or too frivolous to study the great com- 
mentator, would derive no inconsiderable amount of useful 
information from a perusal of the travestie. Thus :— 


“ Every Englishman has a right to live in England, or at least, if 
he cannot live, he may have the glorious privilege of starving there. 
The sovereign may not send a subject to Scotland, Guernsey, or 
Sark, though George the Fourth sent Brummell to Coventry, and our 
present Queen has been heard to tell Sir Robert Peel to go to Bath, 
when he has proposed measures contrary to the welfare and happi- 
ness of the people, The third right is the right of property, which 
the law peculiarly regards ; it will not allow a man to be deprived 
of his property except by the law itself, ‘ Which often,’ says Fleta, 
‘hath a happy knack of stripping him.’ ” 

“It is a beautiful fiction of the English law, that no man pays 
taxes without his own consent, and from this assertion, it would 
naturally be supposed that the tax-gatherers were the very idols of 
the people, who fiock round them, tending specie and asking receipts 
forit. By legal imagery, the people are declared to tax themselves; 
but Bracton, in a learned note, added ‘hooky’ to this assertion, 
while Mr. Selden, by way of strengthening the comment, has sub- 
joined ‘ Walker,’ with his customary quaintness.” 


“ On Freehold Estates of Inheritance. 


‘‘ Before we go any further we mean to consider an estate—but 
we shall be very brief, though an estate is just the sort of thing we 
should like to dwell upon. 

“A freehold estate of inheritance is either a fee-simple, or a fee- 
tail, and estates are probably called fees, because the lawyers gene- 
rally contrived to pay themselves pretty well out of them. 

‘*The true meaning of the st fee is the same as feud—a feud 
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signifying a row, because fees, which arise from law proceedings are 
the result of a squabble. 

“A fee-simple is an estate that a man y leave to whom he 
pleases ; and it is, perhaps, called fee-simple, because it is some- 
times very simply or foolishly disposed of. ‘Hence the tenant,’ 
says Bracton, ‘makes good his own title to be called a simpleton.’ 

“It used to be thought that a fee, or freehold, might remain in 
abeyance—that is to say, without an owner—but modern lawyers 
cannot tolerate the idea of a fee with nobody to take it, and the 
doctrine is therefore exploded. 

**We must now consider a limited fee, which we must take 
care not to confound with a half guinea motion, which is a very 
limited fee indeed, but is not an estate of inheritance, because 
one’s heirs are not likely to see much of it. These limited fees are 
divided into fees base, or qualified, and fees conditional. 

‘‘Base fees are fees with a qualification subjoined ; though, by- 
the-bye, a barrister who takes a base fee, or in other words, receives 
less than is marked on his brief, has seldom any qualification at all, 
either as an advocate or a gentleman. 

“It is a base or qualified fee, if an estate were granted to A, and 
his heirs, beadles of the Burlington Arcade ; for if any of the heirs 
of A should cease to be beadles of that Arcade, the grant is entirely 
defeated. 

“ A conditional fee is perhaps the lowest of all fees in its ordinary 
sense ; for when a barrister agrees to receive a fee conditionally on 
winning his cause, it is a conditional fee that he bargains for. A 
person seized in such a fee, or caught at such a trick, would deserve 
to suffer in tail by a general indorsement, without limitation or 
restriction of any kind. An estate held by a conditional fee, is 
when it is granted to B, and his heirs male, so that if he has only 
daughters, they cannot have the estate.” 


Mr. A’ Beckett’s “Comic History of Rome’’ and “‘ Comic 
History of England,”’ are tolerably truthful histories, and 
illustrated by the clever hand of Leech, form amusing 
reading. The grotesque mingling in the text of modern 
expressions, ant in the illustrations, of modern dress and 
customs with those of early days in Rome and Britain, are 
frequently irresistibly comic, and the author is not in a 
single instance guilty of an unfair sneer, a forbearance 
which would be profitably imitated by later writers. 

Messrs. Yates and R. Brough produced about three 
years ago a clever collection of parodies, which would be, no 
doubt, better worthy of notice if the Rejected Addresses 
had never been written. In this jeud’esprit Mr. Ainsworth 
is parodied, as W. Harassing Painsworth, Mr. Tupper 
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is Martinuzzi Fupper, and E. A. Poe,is Edgardo Pooh. 
— following is from ‘‘ The Parrot’’ (the Raven) of the 
st. 


“‘Once as through the streets I wandered, and o’er many a fancy 

pondered, 

Many a fancy quaint and curious, which had filled my mind of 
yore,— 

Suddenly my footsteps stumbled and against a man I tumbled, 

Who, beneath a sailor's jacket, something large and heavy bore. 

* Beg your pardon, Sir,’ I muttered, as I rose up hurt and sore ; 

But the sailor only swore. 


** Vexed at this, my soul grew stronger; hesitating then no longer, 
‘ Sir,’ said I, ‘ Now really, truly, your forgiveuess I implore !” 
But, in fact, my sense was napping,—then the sailor answered, 
rappin 
Out his dreadful oaths, and awful imprecations by the score,— 
Answered he, ‘ Come, hold your jaw! 


*«* May my timbers now be shivered,’—oh, at this my poor heart 

quivered,— 

‘If you don’t beat any person that I ever met before ! 

You’ye not hurtme; stow your prosing,’—then his huge pea-coat 
unclosing, 

Straight he showed the heavy parcel, which beneath his arm he 
bore,— 

Showed a cage, which held a parrot, such as Crusoe had of yore, 

Which at once drew corks and swore. 


** Much I marvelled at this parrot, green as grass aud red as carrot, 
Which, with fluency and ease, was uttering sentences a score ; 
And it pleased me so immensely, and I liked it so intensely, 
That I bid for it at once; and when I showed of gold, my store, 
Instantly the sailor sold it ; mine it was, and his no more ; 

Mine it was for evermore.’ ” 


The parrot displays its accomplishments in a very nn- 
seemly manner when arrived at its new possessor’s home, 
by pouring forth volleys of oaths, which naturally shock 
the Pater and Mater-familias, and this conduct provokes 
the master of the profane bird to address it thus :— 


‘«* Parrot,’ said I, ‘ bird of evil! parrot still, or bird or devil! 
By the piper, whom the Israelitish leader played before, 
I will stand this chaff no longer! We will see now which is 
stronger. 
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a now—off! thy cage is open—free thou art, and there’s the 
oor ! p 
Of “ once, and Vil forgive thee ;—take the hint, and leave my 
oor.’ 
But the parrot only swore. 


‘ And the parrot never flitting, still is sitting, still is sitting 
On the very self-same perch where first he sat in days of yore ; 
And his only occupations seem acquiring imprecations 
Of the last and freshest fashions, which he picks up by the score; 
Picks them up, and, with the greatest gusto, bawls them by the 
score, 
And will swear for evermore.” 


We have given this hasty and imperfect sketch of some 
of the most remarkable of English humorous authors 
principally to show that the writer, or collective body of 
writers, who would hope at the present day to earn renown 
in this department of literature, must possess considerable 
qualifications for the task, which also has become so much 
increased in difficulty. 

Want of self-confidence is, however, by no means a 
characteristic of modern times, and was never less rare in 
the literary world than at this moment. 

On the 17th July, 1841, appeared the first number of a 
publication professing to be the true exponent and real 
representative of English wit and humour. : 

unch, indeed, numbered amongst its first contributors 
several names of note. Douglas Jerrold’s and William 
M. Thackeray’s were powerful and brilliant pens, and 
Albert Smith, Gilbert A. A’ Beckett, Mark Lemon, and. 
a score of others, helped very efficiently to keep up the 
game. 

The idea, borrowed from the Paris Charivari, was in 
England a new and proved a most successful one. In 
addition to a band of bright wits, the services of Richard 
Doyle and John Leech were enlisted, and the good things 
of the writers were illustrated by equally good things from 
the pencils of the artists. 

Fun, broad as well as refined, arrows discharged at the 
“* flying folly’’ of the day, puns, epigrams, and burlesques, 
all, to do them justice, as yet harmless and genial, sparkled 
in every page, and made Punch really delightful reading 
in orang hour of perfectly abandoned leisure, In those 

ages Douglas Jerrold’s “ Story of a Feather,’”’ ‘‘ Punch’s 
tters to his Son,’’ Albert Smith’s clever ‘‘ Physiology 
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of London Evening Parties,’”’ A’ Beckett’s “Comic Black- 
stone,’ and Thackeray’s “‘ Fat Contributor,” ‘‘ Jeames 
Diary,’’ and “ Snob Papers,”’ made their first appearance. 
And here, too, was for the first time read by many a tear- 
ful eye Hood’s immortal “‘Song of a Shirt.”—Heu! 
quantum mutatus ! 

_ For some years “ Punch” held on a blameless and at 
times a brilliant course. L 

About 1847 some severe, though by many considered 
just and wholesome strictures were passed on Mr. Alfred 
Bunn’s poetical effusions, of which, in the shape of opera 
libretto’s, he had published a good deal. 

Mr. Bunn manfully entered the lists with his (then) 
powerful antagonist, and issued a number of a publication 
entitled ““ A Word with Punch.” In size and external 
appearance it resembled Punch, and on the cover was 
significantly printed, “ To be continued if necessary,”’— 
but a continuation was not necessary. F'rom that time 
forward, save perhaps in an occasional small paragraph in 
an obscure corner, the name of Alfred Bunn was sacred 
from the pens of the Punch corps of writers. Under the 
names of Wronghead, (Jerrold) Sleekhead, (A’ Beckett) 
and Thickhead, (Mark Lemon) Mr. Bunn, in a number 
of smart though violently personal paragraphs, dealt rather 
severely with the trio, who, whether they despised their 
antagonist, or perhaps thought they had had quite enough 
of the encounter, appeared no more upon the field. 
Perhaps, indeed, a worthier motive influenced their con- 
duct ; perhaps they felt that it was a departure from the 
terms upon which they first sought and obtained the sup- 
port of the public, thus to gibbet, under the pretence of 
** fun,’’ one of that public; perhaps they felt that a delu- 
sive idea of the possession of a poetic fancy was not an 
offence so grave as to justify a protracted pillorying, or 
perhaps the touch upon their own tender spots taught them 
the practical justice of the golden maxim, of dealing to 
others the treatment they would wish to receive. a 

This check, however, was soon forgotten, and the origi- 
nal staff of contributors becoming scattered, some having 
departed in search of more lasting fame, some to other 
pursuits, public and private, and some having obeyed the 
great summons to eternity, the humour began to flag, and 


the — spirit to grow dull. 
The common refuge of dulness began to be sought by 
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those who remained, who finding they could no longer 
combine, as their larger-minded fellow-labourers had done, 
most happily, wit with wisdom, began themselves to play 
that fool whose antics they had hitherto ridiculed. 

They were, indeed, literally at their wit’s end, and as 
they felt that they could not hope to maintain the public 
favour by the force of intellect, they cast about for some 
other means of sustaining their position, In the course 
which they eventually adopted we must do them the jus- 
tice to say that they showed considerable knowledge of 
the national character of their countrymen. They knew 
that John Bull not only thinks himself the noblest, the 
greatest, and the most intellectual creature on the earth, 
but that he likes to be told so every day in the year and 
every hour in the day. They knew that he is frequently 
a fanatic in religion, as well as a despot in politics, and 
that of all shades of belief which men hold in the world, 
there is not one which, in the great City of London and 
through many parts of England too, is so good a subject 
for coarse ridicule and low buffoonery as that which bears 
the great name of Catholic. 

en of genuine feeling, true humorists, however strong 
their prejudices, however sincere their error,—gentlemen, 
in fine—would have abhorred the filthy work ; but those 
who now laboured at it were formed and fitted to the task, 
and undertook it with a true relish for the ribald and the 
low. Their course was taken accordingly, and it was 
decided to make the once brilliant and genial Punch the 
veliicle of slanderous sneers and indecent caricature of the 
Catholic religion and its dignitaries. The hand that had 
adorned its pages with many an inimitable illustration, 
that had, under the modest sign of a “‘ Dickey”’ bird, pro- 
duced so many unrivalled sketches to aid the pens of its 
writers, and which had executed the title page which still 
figures upon its cover, was at once withdrawn, and, step 
by step, Punch fell from its once glorious eminence into 
the mire in which it now flaps and struggles. 

We remember, with pain and with regret, the day when 
we were wont to take up the latest number of Punch with 
the full assurance, never disappointed, that we should find 
in its pages amusement and perhaps instruction ; some 
new view of public affairs, cleverly and humorously sug- 
gested, some public abuse whipped, some neglected merit 
praised, some pretentious fool admonished ; secure, too, in 
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that day, that in its pages we should never meet insult to 
our religion, or aught that could offend decency or good 
taste. 

How stands the case now? We take up a few of the 
more recent numbers at hazard, without previous perusal 
or inspection. 

In number dated 1 Oct., 1859, page the first, (and of the 
= volume, 133,) we find the following choice bit of 
lumour -— 


‘Rome and Utah.—Rome, the spiritual domain of the Pope, is 
called by papists the See of Peter. Brigham Young may with 
nearly equal reason, and to quite as much purpose, boast that the 
Lake of Utah, his poutificate, is the Sea of Saltpetre.” 


Having offered this insult to the Catholics of the king- 
dom, Punch, on the next page, presents the Irish people 
with the following; before extracting which we must dis- 
claim all sympathy with the Nation newspaper, or with its 
joy at England’s misfortune. We prize the liberty and 
security we enjoy under the British constitution, and we 
are not impelled to notice this paragraph from any interest 
in or admiration of the newspaper alluded to, or the views 
suggested by it; but we desire to protest against the igno- 
rant and vulgar flippancy of this cheap wit, who falling 
into the very rage which he deprecates, sputters his fury 
a a ata forth, and finishes with a sneer at the Irish 
people. 


‘The * Nation’ in a Fit—On the disaster at the Peiho, the 
Nation newspaper makes the following, among other remarks:— 

“*Ou the waters of the Peiho the British banners have been 
covered with defeat, slaughter, and disaster. Deep under its waves 
lie the shattered skeletons of her vanquished flagships ; flying for 
safety to Canton are the remnant of her routed forces. ..... All 
draggled with blood, all ghastly with wounds, all pale with defeat 
—defeat, wounds, blood, all of their own seeking and challenging— 
are fleeivg the men who were the first to ‘run up the signal for 
action,’ and enter upon the fight in which they have been so terribly 
worsted.’ 

“Here the authoress of the foregoing efflux of hysterical spite, 
was overcome by emotion, of which she strove in vain to vent her- 
self. She sprang from her seat and danced; she tore her dress, and 
scratched her own face in the self-inversion of her unglutted malice. 
Choked with the passion which she could neither spit nor swallow, 
she then fell into a fit, whence having been recovered by means of 
burnt feathers and hartshorn, she proceeded, her stays having been 
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in the meanwhile cut, to insult the misfortune of brave men with 
the following overstrained and incoherent taunts:— 

“Loud rise in England the gnashing of teeth and the oaths for 
revenge ; ‘foul play, foul play,’ is called from lip to lip, which 
means, ‘we have been beaten ;’ foul play ; we took gun-boats up 
the peaceful river to intimidate the Chinese cowards, and sweep all 
before us ; foul play, foul play, we, instead, have been swept away. 
We thought we were the stronger party, and therefore ‘ran up the 
signal for action ;’ the action has gone against us ; we have had to 
fly, having been shct down ‘like birds ;? therefore, ‘ foul play, foul 
play? Never was defeat so self-sought, so utter, so complete. The 
‘action,’ for which the English admiral, of his own choice, ‘ran u 
the signal,’ and made the first movement, was literally a dattue o 
the British assailants. They fell, not in tens, but in scores and 
hundreds, under the skilful fire of the long-despised Chinese. ... . 
The Chinese did not prove helpless sheep this time, that is all. 
Their shout of victory will not be unheeded in the East. ... The 
sigus redden in the sky; the days of Eastern conquests and plunder 
are over! The tide has turned on the Peiho.’ 

“Here the overwrought woman uttered that piercing shriek, 
which, a8 indicated in the ‘ Revivals,’ is the well-known character- 
istic of her complaint, and again fell, foaming and kicking, on her 
back, where she lay for the space of an hour in violent convulsions, 
insomuch that it took three men to hold her. 

“The sex of the writer of the foregoing extracts from the Nation 
is a fact, the discovery of which needs no clairvoyance. Nobody 
can mistake it who has ever had an opportunity of hearing the 
rancorous invective, the rampant mockery, the exorbitant impreca- 
tions of infinite and impotent hate, the rabid canine howlings 
uttered by an infuriated female of the lowest class, in the gripe of 
the police, and restrained by handcuffs from using her teeth and 
nails. 

“But the best of the joke remains to be told. Whilst Norah 
scolds and mocks as above in the columns of the Nation, Judy 
accompanies her sister’s abuse with an article suggesting that Her 
Majesty should be graciously pleased to pardon Meagher, M*Manus, 
and—Mitchell! As if the Nation thought it was taking just the 
course calculated to render it an effectual intercessor with the 
British Government on behalf of Irish traitors—not to name both a 
traitor and a devilish and dastardly miscreant ; the vitriolic cham- 
pion of slavery. 

“How thoroughly Irish! For the newspaper capable of such 
wonderful consistency what a very appropriate name is the Nation !” 


What business, we ask, has such an article in a periodi- 
cal professing to be intended for the relaxation and amuse- 
ment, and occasionally the instruction of its readers, of the 
general reading public to whose support it appeals ? 
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In the number for October the 15th, 1859, we find in the 
leading whole page engraving, another insult to the 
Catholic religion equally low, equally pointless, and equally 
contemptible. 

We by no means admire the taste of those enthusiastic 
young men who insisted on yoking themselves to the car- 
riage of Maddle. Piccolomini, and drawing her in triumph 
home from the Dublin theatre last September; but after 
all it was a pardonable folly, pardonable by older, wiser, 
and better heads and hearts than any the writers in Punch 
can boast; it was a tribute, not very refined nor very 
original, to a woman’s genius, and one which has before now 
been accorded to infinitely less deservings, but it afforded 
Punch an opportunity for a mean sneer, too precious in 
its literary insolvency to, be disregarded, and hence the 
following :— 


6 PRIN GO BRAY | 


“ A pleasant display of warm-hearted Irish feeling lately occurred 
at Dublin, where Piccolomini has been singing at the Theatre 
Royal. The Dublin boys performed a graceful act of homage 
towards that interesting little warbler. According to the Freeman's 
Journal, the other evening, 

*«¢ On her issuing from the stage-door, and entering her carriage, 
the cheering of the assemblage became most vehement and enthusi- 
astic. The fair donna smilingly acknowledged the compliment paid 
her. But she was hardly seated in the vehicle when the horses were 
unyoked from the pole in a twinkling ; about a hundred young gen- 
tlemen collected round the carriage, and drew it at a rapid pace to 


the Gresham Hotel, followed by an immense crowd cheering heartily 


all the way.’ 

“Now, herein the Dublin boys manifested an instinct of a truly 
noble kind, its nobility being precisely that which we recognise in 
that noble animal the horse. But, as in the case of that quadruped, 
might not the ennobling alacrity to draw a vehicle be utilized? 
Might not Mdlle. Piccolomini, at least so long as she remains in 
Dublin, be enabled to dispense with the hire of horses by availing 
herself of the gratuitous services of young gentlemen? They, 
doubtless, would only be too happy to place themselves at her dis- 
posal, and give her the benefit of the power and the inclination 
which Nature has implanted in their minds and bodies. Thus she 
might ride about wherever she pleased, in triumph and for nothing. 
What would the sprightly young vocalist think of a trip to Killar- 
ney and back again in a carriage drawn by Irish quadrupeds, or 
horses on two legs: young gentlemen of Dublin? They would cost 
her nothing but their keep, and would probably find themselves in 
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food, which of course would consist of the verdure of green Erin. 
Even were there turnpikes in her way, she would get the expense of 
tolls reduced to the lowest denomination ; for though we have, with 
our usual delicacy, called her cattle Irish horses, they would never 
be mistaken for horses by the toll-takers, and would assuredly be 
charged for at the smaller rates which are levied on humbler 
animals, They would be perfectly safe, though perhaps you could 
not exactly warrant them to go quiet in harness, as they would pro- 
bably make a great noise, the nature of which is suggested by the 
title prefixed to these observations,”’ 


Were the offence a graver one tenthousand times, the 
true humorist would hold his peace, and where he could 
not commend would have refrained from speaking. He, 
indeed, with a true love for the spirit of wit and humour, 
would have thought of Swift, of Sheridan, of Goldsmith, 
of Farquahar, and of O’ Keeffe, and remembering all that 
Ireland has given to the genius of humour, would have 
blushed to utter the poor and threadbare joke which we 
have above extracted. 

An anonymous writer, sheltered from the public eye, 
would need to be a man of pure motives; if a dishonest or 
mean one, standing in the shadow of his namelessness, he 
thrusts forth his arm and stabs his victim to the heart, who 
in the full light affords a distinct. mark to the assassin, 
and falls lifeless, or sorely wounded, without seeing whence 
the blow was struck. Well may we ask, therefore, what 
security is there for private character and reputation from 
the attacks of men who could pen such paragraphs as 
those we have extracted? We fear there is but that which 
the law of the land affords; the dread of a verdict of dama- 
ges may deter them, but certainly neither right feeling nor 
a Christian spirit exercises any influence upon their actions. 

‘lo proceed with our ungrateful but necessary task ; in 
No. 896, vol. xxxv., for Sept. 11th, 1858, we find the 
following : — 


“The Ultramontane Toastmaster.—At the dinner which the 
priests gave at Ballynasloe to Cardinal Wiseman, the usual disloyal 
toast was drunk, and the usual loyal toast omitted. As the assem- 
bly, with the exception of two persons, consisted entirely of eccle- 
siastics, the disaffection evidenced by that omission may be despised. 
The people of Ireland will drink the Queen’s health in spite of their 
priests, who, at least when that toast is proposed, are unable, though 
they may wish, to deny the cup to the laity.” 


VOL. XLVIII.—No. XCV. 10 


s 
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‘‘THE PRIESTS AND ‘ THE LADIES.’ 
i«« What do the Priests,’ asked Dennis, ‘ mean, 
Toasting the Pope and not the Queen ?” 
‘ Bedad, they mean to drink,’ said Thady, 
‘Our Scarlet, not our Sovereign Lady.’ ”’ 


A morsel of choice profanity is here introduced to give 
spice and seasoning to the jest, which even with this addi- 


tion is of the very flattest. 

Again, in page 143, of vol. xxxvii., the number being 
952, for October 8, 1859, we are treated to a paragraph 
that for pitiful spite and rancorous intolerance, and yet 
— for gross mendacity, surpasses those we have indi- 
cated. 

There were few reasonable men of any shade of politics 
or belief who did not condemn Lord Derby’s cruel and 
tyrannical dealing with the unfortunate tenantry of the 
Doon Estate. The warmest advocates of landlord des- 
potism recoiled from the notion of visiting on an entire 
townland the guilt of one wretch. Without a particle of 
proof of actual connivance or participation in the crime of 
the murderer, whole families were ordered to prepare for 
expulsion from their homesteads, as the penalty for not 
leaving their daily labour to pursue over the country the 
guilty fugitive ; fugitive we have a right to call him, for 
men generally fly after committing foul crimes; and we 
have heard nothing and read nothing that convinces us 
that this one remained sheltered and protected on the 
scene of his offence. But the measure of injustice and 
tyranny was filled to the brim, when the good and virtuous 
pastor of the parish was included in the list of the 
denounced. ‘The rabid and bigotted portion of the press 
applauded the deed; and the very men who would have 
found in a breach of the seal of the confessional, the 
assumed justification of all the bitter abuse poured forth 
by them upon the Catholic religion justified Lord Derby’s 
act as a proper castigation of the offence of preserving that 
seal intact. It would, indeed, be amusing, if it were not 
melancholy, to view the mental blindness and _ perverse 
inconsistency of these writers, who take it for granted that 
the murderer, reeking from his deed of blood, had gone’ 
straight to the great tribunal of confession, and that the 
man whose conscience was seared, and whose heart was 
adamant, sought spontaneously that refuge, to which none 
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but those whose souls are softened, and who are penetrated 
by a sense of guilt, ever think of approaching. ere such 
writers worthy of refutation we might proceed to show how 
reverently and cautiously every Catholic priest dispenses 
the great powers with which the Almighty has invested 
him in this sacrament ; how keenly he tries to look into 
the very inmost soul of the penitent, and how anxiously 
and scrupulously he labours to discover whether the sor- 
row of the sinner is the sincere outpouring of the heart, or 
the hollow profession of deluded self-love. 


“Ne Plus Ultra-Montanist.—Mr. Punclh’s recommendation to 
make short work with the Irish priests who refuse to use in aid of 
the law their absolute power over their flocks, has caused a vast 
explosion of wrath in the journals devoted to the ultra-montane 
hierarchy. Of abuse, especially from the tools of the priesthood, 
Mr. Punch has had so much in his time, while working out reforms 
in Church and State, and generally revising and improving the 
Constitution, that he can bear it very equably. But really, when 
it is advanced as a new grievance, that Lord Derby has caused 
notice to quit to be served upon the priest of the tenantry who noto- 
riously harbour a murderer, and who, if ordered by that priest, 
under pain of his Church’s thunders, to hand over the scoundrel, 
would do it in an hour, Mr. Punch cannot help thinking that there 
must be some other connection between Irishmen and Impudence 
besides their both beginning with an I.” 


But we sicken over this filth, The curious in such 
matters may pursue the task truly, indeed, ‘‘ad nauseam,”’ 
through the latter numbers of Punch. We may indicate 
some versicles entitled, “‘ Freedom for the Popish Press,” 
to be found No. 955, tor October 29, 1859, vol. xxxvil., 
p. 179; an illustration styled “ Guy Fawkes,”’ for 1859, p, 
202 of the same volume, the number being 957, for Nov. 
12, 1859, and ‘‘ The Doom of the Pope,” in number 964, 
for Dec. 31, 1859. 

We think the candid reader will admit that we are fully 
justified in our statement that Punch has lost its prestige, 
and become little better than an illlustrated Morning 
Herald or Standard. We look in vain through its pages 
for a brilliant idea, a clever bon mot, an ingenious or inte- 
. resting tale. Its glory has, indeed, departed, and lower it 
cannot sink, unless it disappear entirely from view. Know- 
ing what it once was we shame to see the thing it has 
become. 

Even that portion still devoted to the humorous is 
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wretchedly dull and spiritless. The same idea is produced 
over and over again in a new shape, till its flimsy covering 
has been worn so transparent that the dullest eye cannot 
miss seeing through the disguise. Mr. Briggs, with his 
domestic failures and eccentricities, was ridden to death 
upon his successive steeds. The rising generation was 
exhibited in every possible phase of forward assurance, 
until even the boundless stock of impudence usually 
ascribed to it became exhausted; the colossal ‘‘ swells,’’ 
‘‘bearded like the pard,’’ and evidently in their real 
existence objects of devoted reverence to the Punch writers 
and artists, having figured away in every position of 
absurdity and inanity, were at length silent from absolute 
lack of anything to say. Poverty, not vice, is the object 
of the keen lash of these aspiring wits. They hate with 
hearty loathing narrow means, poor old age, and simple 
frugality ; how durst the city clerk, on £80 a-year, pre- 
sume to exhibit himself in park or road upon a borrowed 
or a hired steed? the middle aged spinster to adorn her 
antiquated form with modern bonnet or amplitude of crino- 
line? the wayworn broken-down teacher to indulge in a 
sixpenny cab drive? how durst, in fine, aught that is 
lowly, or simple, or unfashionable, presume to breathe the 
vital air and share existence with those devout worship- 
pers of wealth, those cringing adorers of rank, those 
humble flunkeys of fashionable circles ? 

The freedom of the Press, to the honest and the able 
writer a glorious boon, is, in the hands of these rash and 
foolish writers, a sharp weapon, wherewith they injure 
themselves, a biting lash which they unwittingly apply to 
their own backs. 

The faith that has withstood the storms and assaults of 
ages, whose tenets and whose teachings have been the 
battle-ground of the greatest minds of all times in contro- 
versy and polemics, is forsooth to be the plaything and 
the butt of these pert and flippant scribblers! They are to 
accomplish with their petty darts of spite and ribaldry, the 
overthrow of that structure, which not all the powers of 
earth, physical and mental, have hitherto succeeded in 
shaking. 

With the characteristic hardihood of the ‘‘ scorner,”’ in 
whose chair these misguided men delight to sit, they ridi- 
cule and mock at things which sensible men of all shades 
of belief regard with respect, and prate familiarly of things 
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which are as tar above their comprehension as they are 
above their poor assaults. 

Learned critics of the theatres and the casinos, smart 
reviewers of the last new novel, prompt retailers of small 
literary gossip, let them keep within their self-selected 
sphere, and if their united classic lore will enable them to 
translate into their mother tongue the advice given by a 
painter of antiquity to a presumptuous critic, we trust that 
they will take the lesson to heart, and remember ‘ne 
sutor ultra crepidam.’’ If they hold any creed save hatred 
of Catholicity, if even that hatred be real, and not the 
purchased hostility of a hireling, let them turn their 
powerful pens to the reformation of that creed; its genius 
they may know, ?¢s practice and cts spirit they may appre- 
ciate, but of Catholicity they know absolutely nothing, 
and will, probably, blinded as they are by prejudice, never 
know more. For us we care not, save in pity and common 
charity, whether or no their eyes shall be ever opened ; we 
are content that they should be iguorant if they will, and 
are content that with them every priest should be still a 
Jesuit, and every zealous Catholic an Ultra-Montanist. 
We have done our duty by administering this rebuke, and 
henceforth we dismiss Punch to repentance and reforma- 
tion—once and for ever. 

But first descend from your self-erected eminence, 
ye vain and empty boasters, who plume yourselves as the 
representatives of British humour, ye who mistake ribaldry 
for humour, vulgar abuse for satire, and rank intolerance 
for love of truth; who trade upon the bad passions of the 
bigot, and seek your highest laurels at the hands of sim- 
pering belles and empty coxcombs. ‘The shade of the 
immortal Hood, who once graced your pages with his 
illustrious pen, reproaches you for your cowardly treason 
to the cause of true humour—humour which is ever gener- 
ous, ever inoffensive, ever genial, ever true and good. 
Humour—not one touch, not one inkling of whose true 
spirit has ever shone in all that you have written, in that 
publication which was once the Glory of periodical liter- 
ature, and which is now its Shame. 
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Art. VI.—1. A History of the Italian Republics, being a View of the 
Origin, Progress, and Fall of Italian Freedom, By J. C. L. 
Sismondi. 


2. Rome: ils Ruler and its Institutions, By John Francis Maguire, 
M.P. London: Longman and Co. 


3. A Pastoral Charge, enjoining Public Prayers within the Eastern 
District of Scotland, to implore the Protection of Heaven on the 
Sacred Person of Pope Pius IX., and on the Temporal Dominions 
of the Holy See ; as well as on the Rights and Interests of the 
Catholic Church throughout the World. By James Bishop of 
Limyra, Vicar-Apostolic of the Eastern District in Scotland. 


1859. 


4. The Vicissitudes of Italy since the Congress of Vienna, By A. L. 
G. Gretton. London: Routledge and Co., 1859. 


5. Report from the Count de Rayneval, the French Envoy at Rome, lo the 
French Minister for Foreign Affairs. London: Routledge and Co., 
1859. 


HE nearer to Rome the farther from the Pope, is the 

impious utterance of unbelief to-day. Beyond the 
mountains, in the plains of Gaul and in the city of Vol- 
taire, in the Peninsula beyond the Pyrenees, or still more 
along the borders of the distant Danube, on the banks 
of the Rhine, and in the island of Saints, on the confines 
of Europe, in the vast continents lying beyond the 
Atlantic and in the Isles of the Pacific, the authority of 
the Pope is obeyed and reverenced; but in ungenerous 
and insurgent Italy his dominion is defied and his 
rule set at nought. Among strangers no reverence 
is too great for ‘his sacred person, no obedience too 
unqualified before his infallible authority ; ; but at home 
his own receive him not. No city of all his ancient 
inheritance shall henceforth recognize his rule, and 
even in eternal Rome itself the Vatican shall alone 
remain as a resting-place for_his wearied feet. Such, at 
least, is the will of Victor Emanuel, and so speaks the 
irreverent voice of the excommunicated king. Give unto 
me, it says, Umbria and the Marshes, it is the will of the 
universal people, it is the immutable decree of the Revo- 
lution. The tiara is too heavy with the weight of ages, it 


must be broken up by the arm of the nineteenth century, , 
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The progress of the human mind abhors the antiquated 
fetters of faith. The spirit of the age lusts after novelty, 
and the Papacy, as old as the hills, offers no change to the 
spirit of unrest. The revolution seeks for excitement, the 
Papacy loves tranquillity. The revolution encourages 
self-will, Rome demands obedience. The revolution fat- 
ters the pride of the individual, and fosters the national 


vanity. It promises dominion, and power, and wealth, it 
excites the day-dream of a united Italy—a new kingdom 
destined to march in the van of civilization, the glory of 
the earth. St. Peter holds only the keys of heaven, and 
offers the self-denial of the cross. Hence arises the deadly 
feud between Rome and the revolution, between pride and 
obedience. It is the ancient temptation and the old strug- 
gle. ‘The crushed head of the serpent is raised again, and 
his tongue frames a new lie—that the Papacy rules with 
a leaden sceptre and deadens the quick intellect—tyran- 
nises over the body as well as over the mind—checks 
material development even more than liberty of thought 
—dries up the sources of wealth, and crushes all life out 
of the land over which it rules, until a ery of anguish 
against Papal misrule goes up to the sympathetic ear of 


crowned ambition. 

The great redressor of Italian wrongs is moved to 
pity in the very depths of his kingly and chivalric 
heart, he calls upon his magnanimous ally, his yoke- 
fellow of justice, to aid him in his noble enterprise. 
The legions of the new Napoleon cross the Alps to wage 
war for an “‘ Idea.’? Words have lost their significance, 
and men go about the world with masks on their faces. 
The lust of dominion is now called rectification of frontiers, 
the work of conquest goes under the name of annexation 
by universal election, and territorial aggrandisement is a 
geographical necessity. But we in Kngland are a plain- 
spoken people, we call a spade a spade, and a thief a thief. 
We thrust back with indignation the robber-hand that has 
seized the mountain tops of Savoy, although it has dangled 
before our dazzled eyes a commercial treaty by way of 
bribe, and opened up to our trading propensities a prospect 
of commercial advantages. ‘The wretched mountain tops 
of Savoy are not worth a thought, and ought not to dis- 
turb for a moment the even current of events. ‘The 
guarantee of Swiss independence belongs to a bygone 
order of things, and ig insisted upon only by those who 
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wish to place themselves in a position of “antiquated 
antagonism ’’ to France. ‘ 

The revolution is wise in its generation, and has kept 
pace with the progress of the day. Emperors are its 
agents and kings its tools. It hides the naked dagger in 
its breeches pocket, and hires the rifled cannon and the 
regular army of its crowned allies to overthrow states 
or to banish princes. It has a way of its own to square 
accounts and strike a balance with its friends and promo- 
ters. Its hopes and schemes find a larger circulation 
than the secret societies were ever able to give; for it 
speaks in Imperial notes, and in official despatches, and in 
parliamentary blue books.* With such unusual aids and 
appliances what may the revolution not hope to effect in 
Europe? It lays down new principles for the guidance of 
the common weal of nations. It adopts the imperial lan- 
guage, and talks, in the cant phraseology of the day, of 
geographical truths that may not be gainsaid, of natural 
boundaries, of the rectification of frontiers, of community 
of language. The violators of order, of peace, and of right, 
proclaim to the world that treaties are but rags, that the 
balance of power is an invention of despots, and inter- 
national law an_ oppression of the peoples. But the 
revolutionary, principle is not now confined merely to 
agents who have graduated in a foreign school, or to 
the secret societies, or to the dregs of the population 
to be found in every city, but it has taken a wider 
range over the hearts of the people, and struck a deeper 
root into the national soil of Italy. What most interests 
us, however, is the question, How comes it that in the 
very States of the Church, under the pontifical eye, 
as well as in Catholic Tuscany, and among the pious 
Piedmontese, the revolutionary principle has not only cast 
its roots, but has already sprung up into maturity, and, 
like the baneful upas tree, has thrown a shade over the 
fair face of Italy, and spread its blight on the ripening 
fruit of Italian regeneration? The answer is ready on the 
flippant lip of European liberalism. Papal misrule is the 





* The overbearing and dictatorial despatches addressed by Lord 
John Russell to the government of Naples, on the management of 
its internal concerns, were instantly translated into Italian, and 
circulated throughout the country by the agents of the revolution. 
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reason of the Italian revolution, and the tyranny of the 
House of Hapsburg and of its princely satellites has 
brought about a consummation long foreseen, and a well- 
merited chastisement. Supported by no evidence, thrown 
into no specific shape, the charge of Papal misrule would, 


like a bottomless ship, soon sink beneath its own weight, 
were it not upheld by fictitious aids, by the easy resource 


of ready invention. It is like a painted ship on a painted 
ocean, a clumsy and over-coloured daub, that bas not even 
the merit of clever contrivance. It does not bear the 
faintest resemblance to truth, and ought not to deceive, 
even for a moment, the merest tyro in critical sagacity. 
But yet this charge of Papal misrule has been boldly 
launched into the sea of prejudice, that ever surges round 
the time-honoured bark of Peter. We shall have to revert 
in the course of these pages to the subject of the Papal 
government in the States of the Church, and examine how 
far, whether even to any extent, the cause of the partial 
revolt of his subjects is to be traced to the system and 
statesmanship of the Pope. In treating of the influence 
and supremacy of Austria in Italy we shall be compelled 
to acknowledge that the dominion of the House of Haps- 
burg, and the presence of the foreigner on Italian soil, 
present an apparent difficulty which requires more than a 
superficial consideration. We should be doing injustice to 
ourselves, however, and have indeed to put a constraint on 
our inclinations, were we not to avow that a feeling of 
sympathy is not unnaturally excited in our mind on behalf 
of a people struggling to rid themselves of the yoke of the 
stranger. But we are free also to confess that the rule of 
the foreigner would have never prevailed were it not the 
result of a necessity which still exists, were it not the 
effect of an inherent weakness in the national character 
of the Italian. 

We shall pass over, then, for the present, the considera- 
tion of Papal misrule, and of the tyranny of the House of 
Hapsburg in its Italian dependencies, in order to yield for 
once in a good natured manner to the humour of the day. 
We shall follow the prevailing fashion, and taking up the 
imperial jargon of “facts and their inexorable logic,’’ 
answer a fool according to his folly, It is a fact, then, 
that universal Italy, groaning under an intolerable tyranny, 
longs for the present to cast itself into the open arms of 
Victor Emanuel. It is a fact that the Romagnas and 
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Central Italy, under no compulsion, have all but unani- 
mously voted for annexation to Sardinia. It is a fact that 
Savoy and the county Nice, with bowed head and bated 
breath, have begged to be annexed to imperial and des- 
potic France. Or are deputations not to be credited, or 
votes not always to be depended upon? Are we bound to 
inquire whence deputations come, and whither vanish ? 
Are we to doubt smooth tongues, or to affect disgust at 
rich, oily, overflowing lips? Had we to track toads home 
to their holes, in what corner of Savoy should we have to 
seek after these mysterious delegates? In these profit- 
able days of annexation such loathsome creatures abound 
in Italy as well as in Savoy. But there is one notorious 
fact which these Savoyard reminiscences bring to our 
ungrateful memory. It is a fact, doubt who may, a veri- 
table fact; for have we not an emperor’s word for it that the 
wretched mountain-tops of Savoy were, by the unforeseen 
force of events, and against his will and desire, thrust 
upon the acceptance of Sardinia’s ‘‘ magnanimous ”’ ally ? 
It formed none of the Napoleonic ideas. It made no part of 
the family compact. It was not a bargain struck before 
the Italian revolutionary war broke out. Napoleon did 
not achieve this greatness, but had it thrust upon him, 
But what else are facts which we must receive unchal- 
lenged, and believe without hesitation? Are the tele- 
grams flying along the electric wire, from hour to hou, 

to be relied upon? Are imperial notes and royal speeches, 
and the letters from “‘ our own correspondents,”’ facts.to 
be swallowed without a grain of salt? Are we, with our 
ungluttonous stomachs that turn with nausea from 
these overladen dishes, not to have one little grain of salt 
left to us to savour these rich meats that are served up 
with so little discretion by so many cooks? 

With a grand display of fairness we have been begged 
to make a compromise, to disbelieve, on the one hand, 
if we choose, M. About’s studied pleasantries, to set aside 
the reports of the impious ‘‘ Siécle,’’ and to take, at what 
they are worth, M, Grand-Guillot’s grandiloquous rhap- 
sodies, but on the other, to accept as facts, whatever the 
English newspapers report about Italy, the revolution, and 
the Pope. We do not wish to be unneighbourly, We 
are unwilling to be on bad terms with the writers of the 
day, but we cannot afford to sacrifice truth to gratify their 
pleasant humour, and our self-respect forbids us to sink to 
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the level of their daily absurdities. We will, however, 
aecept the broad conclusion that a large portion of Italy 
has broken from allegiance to its rulers, and by espousing 
the cause of Victor Emanuel, set the Pope at defiance. 
We will not now pull to pieces the theories set up by 
various Protestant writers, to account for this revolt 
against the counsels of Rome, and against the rights of 
the Holy See, but proceed to enquire into the real 
causes that underlie the present movement and agitation 
in the Italian peninsula. 

We will rot stop to dissect the facts which we are now 
so implicitly called upon to believe concerning the temper 
of the people, and the mode by which the vote of annexa- 
tion was brought about in Central Italy and the States of 
the Church. We will not enquire how it came to pass, by 
what persuasion, or under what gentle pressure, that seventy 
per cent of the population of Tuscany, entitled to the suf- 
frage, cast their votes in favour of the King of Sardinia. 
We shall only remark, that for nine eventful months his 
active agents were in possession of the Grand Duchy, that 
every office of influence and emolument was filled with 
creatures of his own, that the mayors, and all the heavy 
official staff, who had the management of the annexation 
business, were bound, for the sake of their own present 
and future interest, to see that ‘the voting ‘‘ came off” to 
the satisfaction of their master. By methods peculiar to 
themselves, they pursued an unrelenting canvass, and all 
who are familiar with Continental habits, must be aware 
how these officials, dressed in a little brief authority, lord 
it over their fellow-imen, and what awe they inspire into 
the mind of the simple villager or submissive citizen. But 
in this age of enlightened progress, men of independent 
character, we shall be told, are above official intimidation, 
and men of honesty rise superior in times of great emer- 
gency at least, to all considerations of personal interest. 
Alas for poor humanity, gold is to-day its master, in no 
age did it show less superiority to the glittering symbol of 
ease and self-indulgence. How often even in this metro- 
polis, in this centre of busy life and commercial credit, 
have not honesty and honour both been sacrificed at the 
guilty shrine of Moloch. In addition to official brow- 
beating, and to the subtle influence of self-interest, brought 
to bear upon the unhappy populations of Central Italy, we 
shall not scruple to assert, because we have evidence of 
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the fact before us, that personal violence was resorted to, 
and gross intimidation practised, in the Romagna at least, 
to compel the unwilling subjects of the Pope to vote for 
Victor Emanuel. Committees were formed of the old 
revolutionary stamp, that have before now filled the world 
with dread, and horror unspeakable. From many a city 
or village they issued their mandates to the heads of fami- 
lies, to the owners of workshops and manufactories, and 
to the parish priests, threatening them with visits of vio- 
lence, and even with death, if they did not bring all those 
who were under their influence or control, to record their 
votes for annexing their country to Sardinia. Nor were 
these idle words, the empty menaces of men, who were 
unwilling or afraid to carry their threats into execution. 
At Castel S. Pietro these emissaries of the revolution, 
true to their calling, forced their way into the palace of 
Zarettini, a man as remarkable for his independence of 
character and public spirit as he was distinguished for his 
loyalty and faith. At the outbreak of the insurrection he 
was president of the Commune, but no sooner had the 
Sardinian faction triumphed than he resigned his office 
and retired into private life. He became a marked man, 
and was denounced to the leaders of the secret societies 
as one who could be bought by no bribe, influenced by no 
intimidation. His influeice was feared, for one example 
of moral courage, a quality so rare as almost to be un- 
known among the Italians of the present day, might, it 
was thought, revive confidence among the panic-stricken 
multitude. But the partisans of disorder, the friends of 
popular and peaceful election, did not stop short at mere 
manifestations of illegal power and of petty annoyance. 
In the city of Imola, the birth-place of the Pope, strong in 
its affection and its fealty towards its august sovereign, 
the necessity existed for stronger measures than mere 
personal intimidation. No time was to be lost. It was 
necessary to strike terror into the hearts of the loyal 
population. The never-failing dagger was at hand. A 
man, known for his loyalty to the Pope was brutally 
murdered in the public streets. The secret societies 
were not out in their reckoning. The crime had its de- 
sired effect. Instead of rousing the indignation of the 
whole community, and giving resolution and heart to its 
resistance, it only enabled the commissioners more rapidly 
to report that the city of the Pope had voted for annexa- 
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tion to the kingdom of Sardinia. What! for very shame 
could not his own city remain faithful to the crown of the 
Sovereign Pontiff? Has courage forsaken the breast of 
the Italian for ever, or loyalty his heart ? does he forget 
what blood courses through his veins? Europe will not 
easily forgive Imola her treachery, and history will not 
fail to record to her shame, that out of fear, in the day of 
trial, she broke her faith at once to her sovereign and to 
her noblest citizen. 

Not only were deeds of violence done to bring about 
the annexation, but to celebrate, or should we not rather 
say, to stain still more its triumphant progress. And to 
mark still more memorably what spirit it was of, outrages 
and insults were, without hesitation, heaped upon the 
venerable heads of priests, and upon innocent and holy 
women. If any there be who doubt that the Italian revo- 
lution has sprung from the loins of the terrible year 1793, 
they will doubt no more when they reflect on the wild and 
riotous scenes that disgraced the good city of Ferrara on 
the 10th March in the present year of grace. By way of 
rejoicing at the triumph of their principles, or of exercis- 
ing their power over the well-disposed inhabitants of the 
city, the revolutionary party had ordered all the houses 
and shops to be decorated with gay festoons and many- 
coloured draperies, and all the picturesque paraphernalia 
of triumphant victory; but not content with seeing the 
majesty of their will obeyed, no matter with what reluc- 
tance, by lesser personages, they went so far as to compel 
the Cardinal Archbishop to decorate his palace in honour 
of the overthrow of the Papal authority. This compro- 
inise of his dignity did not satisfy these ardent lovers of 
liberty. When evening closed in upon the sad spectacle 
of the day: these partisans of the revolution, wild with 
wine and with license, let loose their fury upon the streets of 
the terrified city. Hitherto their will had met no resist- 
ance, their appetite for destruction no food. At last they 
resolved to march in a body against the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop, and compel him by force to illuminate his palace. 
Their insolent demands were met with an absolute refusal. 
Concession has its limits. ‘The Cardinal had perhaps 
already passed the boundary line that separates modera- 
tion from cowardice. He was bound to uphold the respect 
due to his sacred office, and give in his own person an 
example of firmness to the timid friends of decency and 
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order. He resolutely barred the gates of his palace against 
the approach of the mob. The ringleaders raised the cry, 
death to the Cardinal—bring the axe and the ladder— 
force open the gates—scale the windows, and fling the 
Archbishop into the streets—hurrah for Victor Emanuel 
and for freedom! The riot was at its height before the 
Archbishop escaped by a back-door, and took refuge 
in a neighbouring monastery. No assistance from the 
town authorities had yet arrived to quell this dis- 
graceful disturbance. At last, moved by a feeling of 
shame at the excesses that were taking place, the Gon- 
faloniere, Signor Lonteni and his retinue made their tardy 
appearance. We have related enough, not to justify, by 
no Means, not even to palliate the votes and the conduct 
of the people of the Romagnas and of Central Italy, but 
enough surely to show the evil spirit and the violence of 
the promoters of the annexation. 

Cowardice, to speak plain language, was manifested on 
the one side, intimidation of the vilest description on the 
other. We have seen the secret society with its dagger 
and its bag of gold. Behind the mask of Italian liberty 
we have caught a glimpse of the dark features, and recog- 
nised the familiar voice of that rebellious spirit which, in 
1793, from the overthrown altar and the shattered throne 
of France, hurled its still unforgotten terrors against 
startled and outraged Europe. Yet the growth of the 
revolutionary principle and the spread of the doctrines of 
Mazzini are not enough in themselves to account for the 
change that is come over the minds of men, and for the 
upheaving of those passions which are now shaking Italian 
society to its centre. Make what abatements we will 
from the recorded suffrage of the Italian people, strike off 
those numerous votes that have been obtained: by bribery 
and intimidation, and make a still larger deduction on the 
score of the miserable cowardice manifested in every vil- 
lage and hamlet and borough of the revolted states by the 
friends of faith and loyalty, and reduce yet again that 
majority, swelled to its vast dimensions by the falsifica- 
tion of the election returns, and yet, after all these neces- 
sary abatements and allowances, we are bound in the 
interests of truth to confess that large and active masses 
of the Italian populations, in spite of their ancient 
traditions, and of their historical recollection, and in spite 
of their wouted reverence for religion, have deliberately 
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chosen to cast in their lot with the excommunicated 
king of Sardinia. During the last nine months 
the people of Central Italy have seen, without remon- 
strance, religion outraged in its dearest interests, and 
have watched the progress of spoliation and of sacrilege, 
They have heard unmoved the assembled Tuscan bishops 
raise their voices in an official remonstrance against the 
irreparable wrong perpetrated under the name of freedom 
against religion, in the public violation of its sacred rights. 
“Be but just,’ say these venerable prelates, in an appeal 
which breathes the spirit of the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Pisa, addressed to the authorities of Tuscany, “‘and let the 
freedom which you so loudly offer to all the world, and 
which even the bad man, to so large an extent enjoys or 
assumes, be granted at least in the same degree to the 
Church and to the good cause. We seek only freedom 
and justice. Allow us, in virtue of our office, to rule over 
the things that belong to us. Leave us alone to give out 
the bread of life entrusted to our hands, to the people, 
without putting upon us the humiliation of seeking the 
permission of those who have no right to judge in the mat- 
ter. Let us direct the conduct and the discipline of our 
clergy in accordance with the venerable and hallowed law, 
which has taught equity and justice to the nations, and in 
fine, unfettered let us preach in our own words, and prac- 
tice in our works that faith which alone gives life to the 
peoples. The blessings which divine truth confers through 
our hands on the faithful, must needs advance your own 
cause, and add to the defence of liberty itself. But allow 
us now to remind you, who are so forward in promoting its 
claims, that liberty cannot be violated on the one side 
without suffering on the other.” 

This firm and dignified appeal to the principles of jus- 
tice answered no other purpose than to bring down on the 
Episcopate the wrath of the Baron Ricasoli. In terms 
the most unqualified, and in an insolent and overbearing 
tone he lectured the bishops on the duty of submission to 
the supreme will of the State ; he reminded them of their 
subordinate position, he warned them not to arrogate to 
themselves power and independent authority, which the 
State would now, in the enlightened days of liberty, no 
longer tolerate ; he told them that on the outbreak of the 
revolution, the Concordat of 1851 had of itself fallen to 
pieces, and that the old and oppressive Leopoldine laws 
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were revived in their full force; he blandly informed men 
who held their authority from God, and their jurisdiction 
from the Holy See, that their ministrations would be en- 
titled to greater credit, and that their pastorals would 
come with greater weight, and receive higher considera- 
tion from the public did they bear upon their face the 
stamp of governmental approbation. The clear cre- 
dentials of heaven require in good sooth the counter- 
signature of Baron Ricasoli. This petty ‘Tuscan despot, 
who rules over the violated land in the name of the revo- 
lution, bade the bishops to trust themselves henceforth to 
the tender mercies of the Minister of the Interior, who 
would know how to punish the refractory, and to reward 
the submissive. From the toleration, if not approval, 
these repeated acts of aggression on the rights and liber- 
ties of the Church have met with, it is only too apparent 
that the spirit of the Cardinal Archbishop of Pisa is not 
to be found in the priests or people of Tuscany. Leopol- 
dine Erastianism in the state, a weak and submissive 
habit of mind in the high places of the Church, and the 
dull, dead, low level of the ecclesiastical spirit in the 
lower clergy, go far to account for what we are seeking, 
the cause of the Italian Revolution, and the reason of the 
falling off from the Papal authority. 

To arrive at the we cause that agitates and disturbs, 
to a greater or less degree, the whole of the Italian penin- 
sula’ to-day, it is necessary to examine the character of 
the Italian mind, its hopes and aspirations, its recollection 
of former greatness, and its growing perception of present 
decay. Such a self-knowledge is wholesome when it prompts 
to renewed energy, and hopefully applies a remedy to the 
admitted evil; but when it only leads to endless complaint, 
or at best to fitful starts of activity and displays of vanity 
that astonish but do not edify, it is pernicious in the ex- 
treme, and must result in still keener disappointment, and 
in a still deeper discontent. The Italians are becoming 
painfully conscious of having lost their ancient superiority 
in provinces of intellectual culture peculiarly their own, 
In the field of letters, in the cultivation of the liberal arts, 
and in the glories of poetry, Italy, gifted and beautiful 
Italy, enjoys no longer its prerogative of pre-eminence. 
The witnesses of its unforgotten grandeur still, indeed, 
live in the unrivalled works of art, and speak in monu- 
ments of intellectual greatness that have suryived the 
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national genius which called them into being, and the 
memory of its departed glory still lingers like a beautiful 
fascination over the heart of the land. But, mourn as 
we may, and as we must, if we be not lost to the 
memories of the past, over such an eclipse of light in the 
- land, ‘‘ that supplied the fire from which the nations lighted 
their torches, yet still more must we grieve that, in the sun- 
set of Italy’s genius we fail to discover the promise even 
of a splendour to be renewed on the morrow. Whitherso- 
ever we cast our eyes in the hope of discovering the dawn 
of a better future, we find the horizon dense and over- 
clouded. The minds of men are everywhere troubled 
with a grave misgiving or agitated by wild desires. 

In the revolution of time Italy has fallen from its high 
estate, and stung to the quick by the reproaches of more 
laborious but less gifted nations, it lays all the blame 
of its condition upon the yoke of the stranger, upon the 
absence of new-fangled or uncongenial systems of govern- 
ment, or even upon the presence and the overshadowing 
“ste of the Papacy. Disappointed men are always un- 
1appy, and often unjust in their estimate of the cause of 
their failure, and as with individuals so it is with nations. 
Without the strength to be great Italy is tormented with 
the desire for grandeur ; but instead of seeking in accord- 
ance with the genius of its people, the revival of its ancient 
glory on its traditional and hereditary ground, it indulges 
in the dream of political greatness, and builds up all the 
hope of its future upon the creation in the peninsula of 
a sole and united kingdom under the sceptre of Victor 
Emanuel. This false hope is the forerunner of a worse 
hap, and the harbinger of a greater calamity than any that 
has as yet befallen unfortunate Italy. Patience and self- 
denial, civil courage and military valour, the habit of 
association and reverence for monarchical authority, are 
not the most distinguishing qualities of the Italian mind, 
and yet these habits are absolutely essential for the attain- 
ment of political pre-eminence. 

The Italians are jealous of authority and suspicious of 
one another in every relation of life. Mutual mistrust pre- 
vails between subjects and their rulers. Tax-payers are 
always labouring under the impression that their rates are 
misappropriated, and that the burdens they have to bear 
are increased without need, or levied without regard to 
equal justice. ‘I'o such a degree, even in matters of busi- 
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ness, does this weakness prevail, that an extended system 
of credit is an impossibility. In Sicily this fault is exag- 

erated to such an extent as to render the system of 

anking impracticable in the whole island. Nota single 
native bank exists. This fact alone is a practical demou- 
stration of the utter failure in the Italian mind of a quality 
than which noue is more requisite to promote national 
prosperity. The Italian governments in the various states 
have found an almost insurmountable obstacle to the intro- 
duction of modern improvements, and to the development 
of the resources of the country, in the want of active 
co-operation and in the great absence of enterprise on the 
a of the people. The energy of foreign capitalists has 
iad to be brought into play, and has met with a success 
that ought to be a cure as well as a reproach to native 
indolence. It is easier to complain than to labour. It is 
easier to build castles in the air than to construct bridges, 
drain swamps, or lay down, not the royal, but the iron 
road to prosperity. ‘lo earn an honest penny by resolute 
industry is a far truer path to greatness than to dream life 
away in vain regrets, or in still more impotent desires. 
The Italian character wants compression, Were it knit 
closer together it would acquire the elasticity so requisite 
to nerve the heart in the battle of life, and to sustain hope 
against the defeats and failures innumerable that lead on at 
last to victory. But the Italian, in his impatient desire 
to reach by one stride the goal that is only gained by the 
repeated footfalls of the swift runner, forgets the lesson of 
ages and the poet’s warning, that vaulting ambition which 
overleaps itself falls on the other side. ‘T’o the vain-glorious- 
ness, if not to the vanity of the national character, may be 
traced the origin of the sore troubles that now perplex 
Italy’s career. She is grown giddy in the tumult of her 
passions. She is bewildered and beside herself, filled with 


** Vain hopes, vain aims, inordinate desires, 
Blown up with high conceits engendering pride.” 


An evil spirit is inspiring illusions, and phantasms, and 
dreams, and falsehood, into her ear. One touch of the 
Ithuriel-like spear of truth would transform in an instant 
this infernal spirit of falsehood to his own likeness, as it 
did him of old, who was found squat like a toad close at 
the ear of Eve. 
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Italy pants for liberation, but not out of love for the 
liberty which the revolution promises, but for the sake of 
her day-dream of a united kingdom. Italy has not sprung 
like Minerva from Jupiter’s brain in the complete armour 
of political sagacity; she will have to serve a longer 
apprenticeship than she has the strength or patience to 
bear. The Italian expects his kingdom to have power and 
influence in the councils of nations, to be great in arms, 
and to excel in the arts of peace, but he will not stir 
hand or foot to accomplish the desire of his heart. He will 
not achieve greatness, but he wants, nevertheless, to enjoy 
its prerogatives and to anticipate its reward. He has 
given a problem of impossible solution. This infirmity is 
the key to the mystery of Italy’s position. This ineffective 
desire is the real reason of Italy’s wrongs. ‘This inherent 
weakness in her character has brought her down, from age 
to age, under the yoke of the stranger; to-day she puts her 
trust in the sword of the Sardinian king, yesterday she 
hailed with acclamation the approach of the armies of 
France. Her old men, however, still remember, and _still 
relate with emotion, with what a universal jubilee of’ joy 
the heart of Italy, in their youth, was stirred at the procla- 
mation of the Archduke John of Austria, and his promise 
to free the Italians from the tyranny and thraldom of 

apoleon. 

“Ttalians!” he said, “listen to the voice of liberty and reason. 
Both tell you that you are the slaves of Frauce, that you are wasting 
your blood, and treasure in her behalf. The kingdom of Italy (i.e. as 
promised by Napoleon) is but a dream, anidlename. Conscription, 
taxes, oppression in every form, the nullity of your political existence, 
—these are facts. Reason must demonstrate that in such a state of 
humiliation you can neither be safe, nor be respected, nor be 
Italians. Would you become so once for all? Unite your forces, 
your arms, your hearts, to the generous efforts of the Emperor 
Francis. At this moment he is about to despatch a powerful army 
into Italy. He does this not to satisfy a vain thirst of conquest, 
but in self-defence, and to assure the independeuce of all the nations 
of Europe.” 


- We have not seen the last of this habitual yielding of 
Italy to external pressure, now under the excitement of 
change, now under the hope of ‘‘ marching in the van of 
civilization,’? as Victor Emanuel adroitly puts it in his 
address to the Italian people. Under the full persuasion 
that his arm of power, and his genius for intrigue, and his 
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restless ambition would satisfy the cravings of their appetite 
for glory, the people of central Italy and of the Romagnas 
have yielded up their strong and marked individuality, 
have sacrificed their historic recollections, have forfeited 
their loyalty and slighted their religion. Their proud and 
magnificent cities will lose their accustomed pre-eminence, 
and forfeit their ancient renown and regal splendour. 
Florence and Milan, and Rome and Venice, if the dream 
of a united or conquered Italy is to be fulfilled, will sink 
to the rank of mere provincial towns. Italy, that for ages 
has been governed by her peerless cities, the seats of learn- 
ing, of power, and of freedom, the favoured abodes of art 
and the glorious haunts of poetry, will, under her new-born 
love of centralization, leave these once famous centres of 
active life to an inglorious decay. Their fires must pale 
before the pride of victorious Turin. The lingua Toscana, 
the melodious tongue of the pure Italians, will be forgotten 
or corrupted by the rude utterance of the Frankish people 
of Piedmont. Sardinia, it must be confessed, has a diffi- 
cult part to play. She has been the great gainer in the 
general plunder, and now, like a thrifty housewife, she is 
Intent upon garnering up in safety her increased store of 
ill-gotten goods. She is inflicted with an embarrass des 
richesses. But let her take heed; it was not for the love 
of tranquillity, not merely for the aggrandisement of the 
northern kingdom, that the states of central Italy sacri- 
ficed their sovereignty, and their proud cities yielded up 
the palm of pre-eminence, but for the boast and glory of a 
united Italy from the Alps to the Adriatic. Queenlike 
Venice and eternal Rome are included in the circle of 
their aspiring ambition, and the glorious bay of Naples 
must, like a bride with open arms, respond to the desire of 
their heart, and yield up the treasure of her riches. The 
burning patriots of Italy demand the price of their inde- 
pendence, Victor Emanuel must draw the sword or 


they will draw the dagger. The king of Italy must be the 


lord of Venice, and the master of Rome. He must van- 

uish the Austrians in the field, and dash himself against 
the rock of Peter. The sower of the storm must reap the 
whirlwind. The spirit of the revolution urges him on to 
his doom, and rejoices at the prospect of his certain 
destruction. ‘The excommunicated king falters in his 
career of violence. But the voice of the coming tribula- 


tion whispers words of warning in his ear, and unfolds in 
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prophetic vision before his eye the malignant triumph of 
his arch-enemy. T he *‘ apostle of fr eedom and the greatest 
calamity of Italy’? is watching his opportunity. The 
liberal statesmen of Italy are doing his work and making 
straight his way. For while the governing authorities, 
like Baron Ricasoli, in Tuscany, are trampling upon the 
rights of the episcopate, and the liberal press are libelling 
the Holy See, the secret societies are busily employed in 
spreading the doctrines of Mazzini among the people. 
When the hopes of misguided Italy have reached the 


highest pitch of folly, and Victor Emanuel fails to satisfy 
their extravagance, or to fulfil his own promise, when 
jealousies break out afresh, and mutual _recriminations 
ensue, when the new kingdom is divided by old factions, 
Mazzini, the persevering and inveterate foe of the Pied- 
montese monarchy, will seize the critical moment, and 
proclaim “his Italian republic one and undivided. ” He 
will promise to the cities of the republic the renewal of 


their grandeur and a restoration of their liberties. To 
Venice, and Genoa, and Pisa, the prospect will be held 
out of a recovery of their maritime power, and they will 
be indulged in the dream of a return_to their ancient 
superiority of commercial wealth. On Rome the fury of 
the revolution will be let loose in all its horrors; and in 
peaapent of her fidelity the majestic city shall suffer the 
oss of her Papacy. Her days are numbered in the mind 
of her enemies, and deep in the heart of the Socialist 


revolution lies the plot for her destruction. Delenda est 
Carthago. The Chair of Peter and the Faith of Christ 
are insurmountable obstacles to the spread of Socialism, 
and a never-silent condemnation of its vicious and destruc- 
tive theories. What wonder, then, that already to-day 
insults, and reproaches, and malicious blasphemies are 
hurled with unparalled audacity against the Church of 


God. Under the name of liberty the government of the 


excommunicated king of Sardinia instigates and encoura- 


ges, for purposes of its own, these outrageous attacks and 
lying accusations against all that is holiest in the land, and 
against the dearest interests of religion. If, in the hope of 
republican greatness, Italy ally herself with the revolution, 
in the present unhappy state of a land where loyalty has 
been shattered and faith weakened, what horrors will she 


not entail upon Europe, what ruin upon her own best and 
highest interests, and what a scandal will she not become 
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to Christendom. Yet it is difficult to imagine how Italy, 
in the present state of things, can avoid the dangers that 
threaten her, or escape from the temptations shé is exposed 
to. She is urged by those who meditate evil things 
against her, to strike out for herself a path to greatness, 
but she does not perceive that it is the sure road to ruin. 
She stops her ears against remonstrance, even though the 
voice that speaks is the voice of authority, accustomed for 
ages to be received at least with reverence. But is there 
no hope that the minds of men will settle down in tranquil- 
lity, and that the violators of justice will turn back from 
their evil courses ? 

Where is the hand that shall arrest triumphant wrong 
in the wild career of victory, and snatch the prize of its 
toils from its clenched grasp? It is not in the heart of 
man, after having insolently braved the divine wrath, and 
exhausted the divine vengeance, to turn aside, on lesser 
considerations, from the forbidden path of his choice. It 
is not even likely that tranquillity will return to men 
whose hopes have been raised to an extravagant height, 
and whose passions have been stirred with the wildest 
excitement, only to witness and to suffer defeat and disap- 
pointment. It is scarcely to be conceived that the states 
and cities of central Italy will learn in patience to submit 
to an inglorious rule, enforcing with its hand of iron peace 
and obedience on turbulent factions that know no law but 
their own will, no right but the dagger. It was not for 
this that proud and liberty-loving Florence yielded herself 
up to her northern neighbour, so long regarded with dis- 
dain and contempt. Florence never forgets her ancient 
glory, and the light that she shed of old upon the sur- 
rounding nations. Florence, the home of the Medici, of 
Cosmo, the father of his country, and of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, the birth-place of Dante, of Petrarch, and of 
Boccaccio ; Florence, whose proud boast it is that six of 
her citizens have worn the tiara of Rome, and that from the 
eleventh to the nineteeuth century she has given no fewer 
than ninety cardinals to grace and support the Papal 
throne.* What can she gain in glory or nm grandeur by 
amalgamation with the unlettered and the unhistoric king- 
dom of the north. And high-hearted magnificent Milan, 





* Moroni-Dizionario di erudizione Storica-Ecclesiastica. 
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with her love of ease and of pleasure, and her refinement of 
manners and pure taste, will even her indolent ambition, 
after all her dreams of greatness, rest satisfied with her 

resent abject position? What escape is there, then, for 
taly, encompassed on all sides by external dangers, with 
the old sores festering about the body politic, and new cor- 
ruption spreading over the limbs? ave we no remedy 
but in the sword, no hope but in God? Scant hope, 
indeed, but great trust in an overruling Providence; the 
remedy of the delivering sword we cannot see even 
afar off. Against the drift of our argument, and the 
apprehension we have expressed for Italy’s future, we are 
aware an objection may be started in the statement that 
the majority of the people in the insurgent states, and in 
the rebellious provinces of the Romagna, is pious and well- 
disposed. We have already prvi the fact. We know 
how all the complicated machinery of bribery and intimi- 
dation has been put in force by the government of Sar- 
dinia since the commencement of the revolution, to coerce 
the people in their free choice, or to corrupt their hearts. 
We know how every expression of Catholic feeling has 
been suppressed, and how every manifestation of loyalty 
has been treated. We know, in fine, what terror has been 
inspired into the timid, what outrages have been perpe- 
trated upon the bold of heart. Yet the terror has not 
been so great, the outrages not sufficient to compel a 
people, had they been animated by a Catholic spirit and a 
strong sense of duty, or even been alive with a quick faith 
to tear themselves away from the patrimony of St. Peter, 
to vote against the Father of Christendom, or tamely to 
acquiesce in spoliation and sacrilege. A large portion of 
the people has reposed in indolence, which at such a crisis 
amounts almost to indifference. The well-disposed and 
Catholic in heart have watched in silence, perhaps in sor- 
row, the course of events, and trusted help would arrive in 
time from some far corner of the globe. They are good to 
no purpose, their private piety is a public folly. Their faith 
itself is a soandal. They stayed at home and indolently 
told their beads while the evil-minded in malignant energy 
scoured the country, and carried all before them. Violence 
has prevailed over public virtue. The — of evil has 
triumphed over the voice of religion. The public mind of 
Italy, and the individual conscience, are receiving a rapil 
education in principles most dangerous to society aud 
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most subversive of religion. Yet we do not scruple to 
assert that for her future Italy has less to fear from the 
malignity of the bad than from the cowardice and indif- 
ference of the good. ‘The love of ease, the spirit of world- 
liness, the national vanity and restless ambition in priest 
and people, have nothing in them truly Catholic, nothing 
grand, nothing heroic. All that is noblest in the character 
of a people, all the fervour and firmness of faith, are called 
forth when a calamity of magnitude has befallen Church 
and country. But in this day of great evil we detect in 
unhappy Italy not the slightest resemblance to the spirit 
of the martyrs; we do not even find the courage common 
to men. 

Mazzini’s republic, one and undivided, holds out to 
Italy the last delusive hope of unity. Free from the yoke 
of the stranger, the regenerated land shall enjoy, accord- 
ing to the promise of this hope, peace and prosperity, and 
reap the fruits of native industry. Under the benign sway 
of the promised republic, all discord shall vanish, and 
variety of purpose have an end, and for the first time in 
Italian history shall the jarring tongue of jealousy be 
silent, and the rivalry of the cities cease. Is there indeed 
any hope that after the destruction of the Piedmontese 
monarchy it will fare better with the United Republic in 
the historic land of strife? The removal of the ancient 
landmarks laid by the hand of time, the diminution of 
faith and the loss of loyalty are not the accustomed nor 
the promised ways of regeneration. Can it indeed be true 
that Italy alone shall find salvation in a baptism of blood ? 
Where is the healing hand that shall touch her wounds, 
and who shall put the blessedness of peace into her heart? 
Who shall bind together in one bond those whom nature 
hath for ever put asunder, or who in fine shall recreate the 
constitution and character of the Italian mind? What 
dweller in the Utopian dream-land is so foolhardy and so 
unwise as to propound the scheme of Italian unity, and to 
build up on a foundation of sand a united kingdom or 
republic of Italy? History forbids the banns of such an 
unhopeful union. It lies in the bent of the national mind, 
it is in the constitution of the Italian character to divide 
and subdivide, to split up into factions, to narrow its sym- 
pathies, and to concentrate its affections. The large and 
comprehensive love of fatherland, which distinguishes the 
German, is lost upon the Italian. His mind is cast in a 
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closer mould, and his love is more limited in its range, 
and perhaps for that very reason more intense in its nature. 
Italy is essentially the land of cities. The Italian confers 
on his birth-place, on his home, the love that was meant 
for his country. But who that has gazed on her beauty, 
or remembers her glory, can wonder that the Florentine 
should devote all the exclusive love of his heart to the city 
that Dante loved and lost, because he loved her, not 
wisely, but too well? Nor ought we to be surprised if the 
Milanese, nursed in the lap of her magnificence, should 
forget in his admiration for Milan, peerless among her 
peers, the joys and the long sorrows of the common coun- 
try of all this prodigality of beauty. And who that has 
never known, and never loved the queen-like city of the 
seas, the bride of Italy and the beauty of the earth, can 
comprehend how her image alone should be stamped on 
the heart of the proud ‘Venetian? And if it be in the 
nature of love, or of its excess, to feel the pangs of jea- 
lousy, this distinctive characteristic of an over-sensitive 
-heart, must be imputed to Italy, and taken into account 
as one of the weaknesses that led to her downfall, and as 
a contributing cause to the present revolution. 

In the long course of ages Italy has never had the for- 
tune or the power to become a free and united nation. At 
the fall of the Roman Empire and the destruction of the 
ancient civilization, every social tie was torn asunder that 
had bound the empire together in the bonds of a common 
union. Italy ’soon became a prey to invaders she could 
no longer repel. The Goth, the Lombard, the Frank, 
overran her territories in turn, and pillaged her rich cities. 

These barbarians left desolation in the luxurious plains, 
and brought oppression on the cities, Their passage was 
marked by outrages and bloodshed. Under the German 
Emperors the towns rose in importance and grew in 
liberty. ‘They had many a hard contest to sustain their 
rights. Long and desolating wars ensued between the 
emperors and the free towns, banded together in the 
league of Lombardy, for the protection of their common 
liberties. Seldom, however, were the cities of Italy 
united. In the long and glorious struggles which the 
Popes maintained against the German Emperors, in de- 
fence of the independence of the Church, and the liberties 
of Italy, they were divided in opposing factions, and 
arrayed against one another in deadly hostility. The 
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Ghibelline cities took up arms to support the emperors in 
their wretched disputes with the Papacy, and blood was 
shed in torrents thronghout the long continued quarrel. 
The feud became hereditary, and was handed down in 
families as an heirloom of blood. Rome was not spared, 
nor the sacred person of the Pontiffs respected bv the 
guilty Emperors and their ignominious faction. Firm 
as they ever are in the justice of their cause, and 
strong in defence of the rights and privileges entrusted 
to their charge, the Popes presented to the world a glo- 
rious example of constancy, of conrage, and of endurance, 
worthy of their high mission. But in the fate of the most 
impious and hostile of the German Emperors, founders or 
inheritors of this inglorious warfare against the Popes, of 
this sacrilegious assault on the rights of the Holy See, 
excommunicated kings and emperors may take a terrible 
warning to-day, and learn a lesson but too much needed 
in this audacious age of spoliation and revolt. ‘‘ The 
hereditary affection respectively for the two parties,’’ says 
Sismondi, tracing in his history of the Italian republics, 
the origin of Guelphs and Ghibellines, ‘‘ had already in 
the twelfth century, before these two names had yet been 
adopted in Italy, divided the minds of the people for more 
than a century, and faction became to each a second 
country, often served by them with not less heroism and 
devotion than their native city.”’ In strict keeping with 
the constitution of the Italian mind we discover through- 
out the course of Italian history, faction breaking up 
every approach that was made toa “‘united Italy.”” Here- 
ditary feud divided even tie inhabitants of the same town, 
armed the citizen against the noble, and split the ranks 
of the nobility into two factions. In the sanguinary con- 
flicts that ensued out of these divisions, blood like water 
flowed in the streets. The private revenge of the secret 
dagger, and the public axe of the executioner strug- 
gled for mastery. City rose against city. The maritime 
republics flew to arms in mutual jealousy. Their rival 
fleets swept the seas, and captured or sunk those prizes of 
the ocean, the rich merchant vessels of Genoa, Pisa, or 
of Venice, returning from the East laden with the ‘‘ wealth 
of Ormus and of Ind, barbaric pearl and gold.”’ Italy was 
great in her republics, but shefound no unity inhergreatness. 
Italy was powerful in the isolation of her cities. Centred in 
themselves they were to her in their independence, sources 
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of strength, strongholds to impede the barbarian onsweep 
or the invasion of the foreigner. The cities of Italy were 
the wealth of the world, the centres of commerce and the 
seatsof luxury. All that was grand in art, all that was 
noble in learning, all that was glorious in poetry was to 
be found in the native magnificence of Italy, their birth- 
place and home. Italy glories in her cities, in their splen- 
dour and in their antiquity. In the time of the Roman 
Empire they covered the land and flourished in no less 
luxury. ‘The cities of Italy were in reality separate states. 
Each had its militia and was governed by its own 
magistrates ; had the right to make war at will, and to 
enter into alliances with neighbouring cities, to attack the 
nobles in their feudal castles, or to destroy the towns that 
were favourable to their pretensions. ‘‘ Each city,” says 
that Italian historian, who, whatever his real trustworthi- 
ness, is the oracle of the modern Italian party, “ was 
habitually impelled exclusively by its own sentiments; 
every town considered itself as a whole, as an inde- 
pendent state which had its own allies and enemies; 
each citizen felt an ardent patriotism, not for the kingdom 
of Italy, or for the empire, but for his own city.”” Feud 
and faction were but the excess of his virtue, the 
offshoot of an ardent but too narrow patriotism. The 
course of a nation’s history is shaped by the nature of its 
mind. To regenerate Italy we must take heed not 
to do violence to the genius of the people, but to 
improve its natural bent and correct while developing the 
national character. ‘The amalgamation of the various 
states of Italy into one united whole, does not correspond 
with the wants of the Italian mind, and is not in keeping 
with its historic character. It breaks too much with the 
past to be a safe or agreeable experiment. This at least 
for Italy, unnatural subjection of her independent cities, 
and of her various races, under the controlling rule of one 
sceptre, runs so counter to the traditions of her people, to 
its historic recollections, and to its religious reverence, as 
to amount in itself to the nature of a revolution. The only 
approach to Italian unity that can find root within the 
limits of the Italian mind, is the confederacy of states, 
as proposed by the now violated treaty of Villafranca. 
That proposed Confederation has, however, already passed 
into the dim realms of Italian history, and the new hope is 
cherished on the ruins of the Papacy to erect a united 
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kingdom of Italy. A sole and powerful kingdom, holding 
absolute sway over the amalgamated nations of the penin- 
sula cannot, in the nature of things, co-exist with the 
temporal Sovereignty of the Popes. Nothing is more-con- 
spicuous, however, in history than the providential manner 
in which the course of events has been shaped so as to 
guard, amid all its various vicissitudes, the safety and 
independence of the Holy See. In the constitution of the 
Italian mind, in the conformation of the various states of 
Italy, and in the very configuration of the land is to be 
found, humanly speaking, the sole possibility of the exist- 
ence of the Papacy as a temporal power. The Papacy 
squares with the national character, and harmonises with 
the national temper. In making the city of Rome eternal, 
and in carrying on a universal empire, it gratifies the just 
pride of the nation. The Papacy fulfils well its high mis- 
sion in the public affairs of Italy, as the best bond of 
union between her various states, divided by the rivalry of 
races and the jealousies of rulers. And the Papacy has 
been for ages the crown and the glory of Italy. To 
exist in independence and peace Italy cannot well be other 
than she is. ‘To be great she must be great in her own 
way, and follow her own peculiar historic path. She must 
not do violence to the laws of her nature, nor run counter 
to the genius of her people. Reason affirms as a logical 
deduction from these premises, the permanence of the 
Papacy ; but faith, finer sighted, discerns in the cause as 
well as in the effect, the Divine shaping of events for the 
purpose of bestowing upon His Church unto the end, 
independence, temporal power, and dominion. 

The Papacy, hitherto, has been equal to every occa- 
sion, and has come triumphant out of every convulsion. 
Governing their subjects for a thousand years and more, 
with signal wisdom, justice, and clemency, the Popes, 
relying on the righteousness of their cause, may ever 
await in patience the subsidence of domestic revolutions 
and of foreign invasions, 

Whenever the subject of the Italian Revolution is dis- 
cussed by the English press, or is brought under the 
consideration of the Houses of Parliament, its chief, if not 
its sole cause, is invariably attributed to the alleged mis- 
rule of the Papal Government. Lord John Russell never 
wearies in denouncing the incapacity of the Pope to 
govern his own states, and in solemnly reprehending the 
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Cardinals for their want of wisdom in not following his 
sage advice, to introduce reforms into the States of the 
Church. But what are the reforms so_pertinaciously 
insisted upon and described in terms so vague? What 
are the abuses to be corrected? What are the wrongs 
that wring the heart of the nation and call so loudly for 
the sympathy, if not for the intervention of civilized 
Europe? What is the misery that overwhelms the popu- 
lation of Rome? and in what does the grinding tyranny 
of the Cardinals consist? If Rome be the inveterate foe 
of human reason, if it impede the growth of the mind, 
then what is Berlin, the model city of modern enlighten- 
ment, since Rome possesses more educational establish 
ments than Berlin, more primary and more high schools ? 
Its Sunday schools and its night* schools forthe adult 
population, are more numerous and are better attended 
than those of the Prussian capital. 

Amongst the noble institutions of Rome few are more 
worthy of imitation than San Michele, with its hospitals, 
its asylums for the poor, and its prisons ; an institution 
which Morichini justly says, the ‘ genius of the Popes 
established a centur y in advance of the most cultivated 
nations of Europe.’ Its school of industry and art, 
Howard, our great English prison reformer, describes with 
evident admiration as a lar ge and noble edifice containing, 
at the time of his visit, about 200 boys, all learning differ- 
ent trades, according to their different abilities and genius.t 
The city of the Popes, however, if not averse to the spread 
of knowledge, yet checks, itis alleged, the expression of 
popular opinion in the States of the Church. 

If it were the case how is it inferior to Pari is? And yet 
we have not ventured to remonstrate with our “ magnani- 
mous ally’’ on his repressive tendencies and on his aver- 
sion to popular criticism. It cannot, indeed, be that we 
have one measure for the weak and another for the strong. 
Do the prisons of Rome perchance groan in vain for the 





* These night schools are thirteen in number, attended by no 
fewer than 1600 pupils, and are sustained by private contributions, 
by grants through the commission of supplies, and by certain eccle- 
siastical funds temporarily conceded to them by the present Pope. 
Vide Rome and its Ruler. 

+ Rome and its Ruler, passim. 
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appearance of a Howard or of a Mrs. Fry? Quite the 
reverse. ‘‘ Some of these prisons,’ says the Count de 
Rayneval, in his celebrated report to the French minister 
of foreign ‘affairs, ‘ ‘should be visited, that the visitor may 
admire—the term is not too strong—the persevering cha- 


rity of the Holy Father.’ “ Private charity,” he con- 
tinues, “is largely exercised. Establishments of public 
charity are numerous and effective. Here, also, the action 
of the government is perceptible.”’ But why, it is argued 
again and again by men, who love rather to declaim (an 
easy business) against admitted evils, than to reflect on 
their origin or cause, why are the States of the Church 
not more prosperous? blessed with a genial climate, and 
rich in a productive soil, why does not their agriculture 


rival that of England, or of some other spot of Utopian 
perfection? Why is the country not intersected with 
vast lines of railways? Why does not trade extend its 
operations, and workshops and mills arise, Phoenix-like, 
out of the ruins of useless convents, and idle monasteries ? 
and why—oh grand and overwhelming climax—are the 
Pontine Marshes not drained by the Popes? But is it 
the legitimate business of a government to undertake 
works that belong rather to private enterprize than public 
control? We have elsewhere examined this important 
question at length. If the people be listless and 
idle in their habits, the government cannot change their 
nature, nor infuse vigour into minds that are wanting in 
the habit of ener ay and in the spirit of enterprise. Do not 
reproach the government for the faults of the people, nor 


swell the chorus of unavailing —- The crusade, 


however, which these pretended reformers, but real ene- 
mies of Italian regeneration are preaching, is not against 


abuses, but against the very existence of the Papal Gov- 
ernment. It is a deadly war waged by a false liberalism, 
and an impious unbelief against the cowl of the monk, the 


stole of the priest, and the tiara of the Pope. The Papacy 
is the Pope’s greatest offence. But the religion of the 


Pope is the faith of Christendom, is the religion of ages, 


is the revelation of God. If it offend against the civiliza- 
tion of Europe, so much jthe worse for Kuropean civiliza- 
tion. If the spirit of the "19th century be scandalized, the 


19th century had better do penance in sackcloth “and 
ashes, The See of Peter cannot abate one jot or tittle of 
its creed to please any age, nor can his successor yield 
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one rood of the dominions delivered into his hands for 
providential purposes. 

What reforms, what concessions would satisfy men who 
have no substantial grievance to allege against the admi- 
nistration of the country ? The people of the Roman States 
are freer than any other people in Europe from the oppres- 
sive visitation of the tax-gatherer.* Their imposts are 
light and their food abundant. The strictest economy 
prevails in every department of the civil service.t ‘The 
highest functionaries of the state, governors of provinces, 
cardinals, ambassadors, draw from the public exchequer 
but very low sums to support their dignity and to conduct 
the business of the state. Under such an administration, 
aud in proof of its vigorous action, we ought not to expect 
less than a sound financial system. Nor shall we be dis- 
appointed in our expectations. In spite of the grave 
disturbance to commercial credit caused by the unlimited 
issue of a paper currency, which the Roman Republic of 
1848 created, to cover the cost of the revolution, and in 
spite of the arduous operation undertaken, with a wise 
economy, by the Pontifical government, to withdraw, 
though at a loss of 7,000,000 scudi, these depreciated 
assignats from circulation, the finances have recovered 
their elasticity, and show in ordinary times a balance 
favourable to the exchequer. A sound system of currency 
has been adopted, and branch banks have been established 
throughout the provinces in connection with the one at 
Rome, founded originally by the French. This happy 
condition of financial matters, always so consoling to 
chancellors of the exchequer, and so necessary to the 


amelioration of a state on the morrow of a revolution, has 
been again disturbed by the political convulsions, which 





* A Roman pays the state 22 francs annually, 68 millions being 
levied on a population of 3 millions. A Frenchman pays the 
French government 45 francs, 1609 millions being levied on a 


population of 35 millions. —Count de Rayneval’s Report. 


t The civil list, the expenses of the cardinals, of the diplomatic 
corps abroad, the maintenance of the Pontifical palaces, and the 
Museums, cost the state no more than 3,200.000 francs. This 


smal] sum is the only share of the public revenue taken by the 
Papacy for the support of the Pontifical dignity, aud for keeping 
up the privcipal establishments of the superior ecclesiasticul adwi- 
nistration.—Ibid. 
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the ambition of kings and the vain-glory of a misgnided 
people have, like an hereditary curse, again entailed upon 
unfortunate and guilty Italy. No concessions short of 
surrendering the Pontifical sovereignty, and yielding up 
the Roman States a prey to revolutionary passions, or to 


the vain scheme of founding a united Italy, would have 


averted the evil. No simple reforms would have brought 
peace to these unruly populations. The effect would have 
been the reverse. ‘They would have given a keener edge 
to the popular appetite, and opened the door to the revolu- 
tion. 


“ Unhappily,’’ says M. de Rayneval, “these populations are not 
to be satisfied. By destroying the Pontifical authority a numerous 
party, but not the whole nation, is sure to be satisfied. By the 
establishment of a constitutional government which would appear, 
however, to be iu little harmony with the power of the Head of the 
Church, a large number of individuals would be equally satisfied, 
but as I have said, the one party as well as the other would rapidly 
allow public business to fall into the hands of the most violent sec- 
tion. M Rossi, who wanted neither the necessary talent nor the 
good will, had devoted himself to the task of introducing iuto the 
Pontifical States a parliamentary government. It might have been 
believed that he could have reckoned on some support. The event 
teaches us that he completely failed in obtaining this support. 
Nobody was found in the moment of danger to uphold or defend 
him, no voice was raised to deplore his violent death, still less to 
invoke vengeance for the deed. It is in the highest degree impos- 
sible, in the midst of passions which are dividing the minds of men, 
to create a truly popular administration.” 


On one point only are we disposed to impute blame to 
the Roman government. When we reflect on the rapid 
spread and success of the revolutionary movement in 
central Italy, and in the disloyal and unfaithful Romagnas, 
when we call to mind what faint resistance was offered, by 
priest and people, to the invasion of Victor Emanuel 
and to his sacrilegious usurpation of the possessions of the 
Church, we cannot but believe that symptoms were not 
wanting, in many of the Papal provinces and in the sur- 
rounding states, to indicate the presence of an apathetic 
cowardice or of a growing corruption. The storm that 
has burst over Italy gave many a warning of its approach. 
Why were not adequate means of defence prepared ? 
Why was not an army organized? In the presence of 
such a suspicious and double-faced friend as Louis Napo- 
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leon the attempt at self-defence was undoubtedly a matter 


of difficulty, and required delicate handling. We are well 
aware of the efforts that have been made from time to time 
to increase the Swiss guard, and to enlist native troops, 
and to improve the administration of military affairs, but 


the preparation has been a slow process compared with the 


rapidity of the advancing danger. After the revolution of 
1848, the Papal government, in strict alliance with Austria 
and with France, might have insisted upon its right and 
duty to form an army of its own for the protection of its 
territories, and for the maintenance of its indepen- 
dence. It might have recruited in Catholic Europe. It 
might have called to its standards the noblest soldiers in 
Kurope. It might have gathered in its ranks men 
animated with a high sense of duty, ready to do battle for 
the Papacy, and to shed their blood in defence of its 
rights. Under the sting of adversity, and under the 
quickening spur of desertion, bold and resolute measures 
have been adopted that cannot fail to result in a successful 
issue. But this fault of unsuspecting confidence was, after 
all, a generous fault. The Papal government placed too 
implicit a trust in the faith and loyalty of all its subjects. 

The Pope, moreover, had a right to rely upon the invio- 
lability of his position, upon the faith of treaties, and upon 
the public promises of kings. He who had committed no 
wrong in Europe had acquired a right to reckon upon 
European support against public injustice, and against the 
invasion of his territories by a friendly power. But in 
resting upon public honour and upon international right, 
he has found that he has been leaning upon a broken reed. 
For not only has the spirit of chivalry forsaken the nations 
of Europe, but the sense of duty has been clouded, if even 
it have not suffered a total eclipse in the policy of states- 
men and in the public mind. The sovereign of the Ponti- 
fical States has relied too much on the gratitude of men, 
and trusted too little to the arm of the flesh. 

Never than to-day was ingratitude more apparent in 
revolted Italy; and it receives its merited rebuke in the 
invitation given to the most faithful and gallant soldier of 
France to place himself at the head of the Pontifical 
troops. Lamoriciére, in obedience to the command of 
the Pope, has set to work to organize an army. ~ His 
evento and undaunted bearing inspire courage into the 


earts of the timid but well-disposed population of the 
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Roman States. By the boldness with which he describes’ 
their secret schemes, and exposes their conduct to public 
reprobation, he strikes terror into the camp of the friends 
of disorder. “‘ Revolution,” he tells them, in a noble pro- 
clamation to his soldiers, “ to-day, as Islamism of old, 
menaces all Europe, and to-day, as of old, the cause of 
the Pope is the cause of civilization, the cause of liberty 
throughout the world.’’ 

By the organization of a resolute and well-trained army 
in the Papal dominions the threatened evil will not, how- 
ever, we fear, be averted, but the inevitable struggle be only 


deepened. ‘T’o judge from the various phenomena in the late 
eventful times, and from the unmistakeable symptoms that 


have shown themselves during the last ten years, we shall 
discover the origin of the evil in causes that lie beyond the 
reach of repressive measures. Underlying this wide-spread 
agitation we find in the minds of men a desire of change, 
a love of excitement, and a resistance to the principle of 
authority, that is calculated to awaken grave misgivings 
for the immediate future of Italy. Inoculated with the 
idea of progress the national vanity is stimulated to com- 
mit the greatest excesses, and to give itself over to the 
wildest dreams. Political greatness is now the uppermost 
thought in the nation, and the political greatness aimed at 
is nothing more than a political Protestantism. It is a 
scheme to work out, on a grand scale, the problem of the 
revolution, and regardless of national traditions, and in 
opposition to the genius of the people, to build up in Italy 
a united state, based upon new principles. It starts by 
denying the divine foundations of society, and yields no 
obedience to any authority unratified by the popular will. 
It makes the individual the supreme judge, and the last 
resort in all matters of dispute. To religion it allows no 
control over the ideas that form the character of the indi- 
vidual and mould the life of a nation. Faith, properly 
speaking, has no place in this system. Religion is consi- 
dered not to be the vivifying principle, but the adornment 
of life. To grace the marriage-feast, indeed, with its 
presence, but not to impose its own essential conditions to 
the contract ; to give the Sacramental Bread to all comers, 


but not to search into the consciences of guilty or excom- 
municated men; to bury the dead, and to pronounce the 
last absolution over the lifeless dust, but not to inquire 
how the immortal spirit lived or sinned before it winged 
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its final flight to the dread judgment-seat of God. In this 
model state, which is to unite unfortunate Italy into one 


vast fellowship of ill, religion is to have its recognized 


place indeed, but it is not to interrupt the amenities of 
life, not to interfere with its supernatural principles, in the 
business of the state, nor to arrest by its warning voice the 
onward march of events. Religion is to be the obedient, 
though graceful and beautifully-garmented slave of the 
state. Defore this"Statue of brass, with its unseen feet of 
clay, all Italy is invited, shall we not say, is ready to fall 
down in prostrate adoration. If to-day be not the eve of 
Italy’s fall it is the day of her temptation in the garden of 
Hiden, The spirit of the revolution is the serpent that 
creeps on its belly to give the apple of political greatness 
to Italy, the frail and beautiful Eve of the nations. But if 
Italy be not so near as we believe to a great political con- 
vulsion and social upheaving, how are we to account for 
her willingness to break with the past? how shall we 
explain the loosening of the bonds of obedience and 
attachment to Rome, and the enthusiasm with which, 
in very many instances, Victor Emanuel, the excommu- 
nicated enemy of the Pope, has been received by both priest 
and people? Is it not true that the revolutionary spirit 
has made great havoc among the upper classes, where it 
found men endowed, not with the solid and substantial 
benefits of learning, but surrounded only with the false 
glitter of a superficial knowledge, and deeply imbued with 
extravagant ideas of progress and liberty? These men were 
easily entrapped by the skilful fowler of liberalism, who 
had but to spread his nets and, like blind bats, they were 
caught in bagfuls. Their vanity was flattered by the pro- 
mise that, at small sacrifice to themselves, they should 
play a grand part in the affairs of nations. Lawyers and 

rofessional men, a dangerous class in Italy, were allured 
“ more tempting baits, and reaped more substantial 
rewards at the expense of the State. The public 
expenditure in Tuscany last year was 14,000,000 francs 
in excess of the revenue. ‘The total revenue under the 
grand ducal government averaged 3,235,000,000, an 


Income totally inadequate to reduce such an extravagant 
deficit. ‘The public money was squandered in the most 
reckless fashion. The army alone caused an increase 


of expenditure of 17,000,000, the half of the total out- 
lay of the state during the rule of the Graud Duke, 
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Military stores and depots were enlarged and multiplied ; 
the pay of the privates and of the officers was raised 
in order the better to secure or enlist their sympathies in 
favour of the revolution. The civilians, however, were not 
shut out from participating in those windfalls of luck, from 
these sweets of revolt, these rewards of insubordination and 
treachery. A heavy-salaried Governor-General, a Lord 
Lieutenant, with his petty court, and the three universities, 
absorbed no inconsiderable share of *the public money. 
New chairs, to promote the progress of the intellect, were 
founded in the universities, and new Professors, to keep 
pace with the march of enlightenment, were called from 
their obscure abodes, the high-places of treason and unbe- 
lief, to propagate their pernicious principles among the 
youth of the country. Most liberal and handsome allow- 
ances were allotted to these men to reward their fidelity or 
to quicken their zeal. The universities, bad enough before, 
were henceforth to be the rallying points of the revolution, 
and their Professors its standard-bearers. Public works 
of questionable utility added still more to the burden of 
the national debt with which the country is now saddled. 
The “Louis d’or’’ of Sardinia and the “‘ Napoleon’’ of 
France were the winged Mercuries to announce and pave 
the way for the approach of their masters. Hush-money 
found its pale-faced and trembling victims, who were un- 
willing that their right hands should know what their left 
hands received. The civil list was a fine engine to work out 
projects of the revolution; its heavy excess over its ordinary 
annual expenditure was a sop thrown, as the “ Times” 
suggests, to stop the mouths of needy and rapacious 
patriots. Farini, for instance, has drawn the grand prize. 
This patriot has absorbed quite a monopoly of good things 
in his own person; he has received the title of count, the 
Grand Cordon of the Order of St. Maurice and Lazarius, 
and a pension of 30,000 lire, as a national recognition of 
his eminent services. What man would not be a patriot 
on such terms, were he not afraid of the truth of Johnson’s 
definition, that “ patriotism is the last refuge of scoun- 
drels?”’ Religion, more especially in Tuscany, had but 
little influence over the hearts of these enlightened and 
liberal men. They wished to keep the Church at a respect- 
ful distance, to teach her to know her own place in the 
world, and to mind her own business. Were they not 
enlightened men superior to priestcraft, and were not great 
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things expected of them? Had they not to achieve the 
liberation of Italy, and was not the eye of Europe upon 
them? Had they not found favour in England and excited 
the envy of the silenced liberals of Paris? Were they not 
already regarded as full-fledged statesmen? To slight 
religion and to insult the Church was a sure passport to 
favour, Could they afford to throw away a single chance 
that might lead to distinction? They fraternised with every 
novelty of the day. They even stretched out a hand to the 
starched Protestantism of England.* They encouraged 
Protestant preachers, who came on a mission to Tuscany, 
to improve upon the occasion, to found schools and open 
churches. They were flattered and extolled for their wise 
superiority to the base sectarian prejudices of the vulgar 
herd. The flattery was as sweet to their palates as honey 
fresh from the comb. These busy men of enlightened 
views were the centres of ever-widening circles, and came 
to be regarded as oracles of superior wisdom and set the 
fashion to their fellows. This worldlymindedness, and 
vanity, and ambition are not confined even to the ranks 
of the educated laity, and to the facile and misguided 
mass in the lower walks of life, or how shall we account 
for the easy compliance with the demands of the day, 
so opposed to the precepts of religion and to the spirit 
of faith, to be found in so many of the clergy and 
in a few of the bishops of Italy? How, in the first place, 
shall we judge of the general acquiescence in the results 
of the revolution? What shall we think of the utter 
absence of any heroic display of opposition to the rending 
asunder by Victor Emanuel and his agents, of the patri- 
mony of St. Peter? We have to record no clerical delin- 
quent sentenced, not to death, for we do not even suspect 
the existence of a spirit of martyrdom, nor to banishment, 
but not even to the loss of a rich benefice, for resisting the 
sacrilegious onslaught of the spoiler. But we do hear, on 
the other hand, of priests in the Romagna, happily only a 
very few, suspended for their active disloyalty to Rome, 





* Twelve Protestant clergymen were imported from England by 
the boasted friends of Italian unity, to sow religious disunion, the 
greatest of all dissensions, among the people of Italy. After such 
a disgraceful proceeding can we for a moment imagine their desire 
for Italian unity can be genuine ? 
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receiving from the Sardinian government stipends out of 
the proceeds of confiscated religious houses, which they are 
to enjoy as long as they remain under the ban of the Church. 
We do not hear of bishops driven from their sees like the 
holy and high-spirited Franzoni,.on account of their attach- 
ment to the rights of the Chair of St. Peter; but we do 
hear of archbishops in Tuscany singing Te Deums for the 
triumphs and victories of an excommunicated king, and 
gracing with their presence the ante-chainbers and public 
leveés of his Lord Lieutenant. And how shall we charac- 
terize the policy of the bishops of Pescia and of Cotte, who 
took a prominent part in the annexation vote in favour of 
the king of Sardinia? Such lamentable weakness of 
character, or the adoption of so temporising a line of con- 
duct, will not for a moment avert the ——— evil. 
Episcopal concessions put no restraint on the royal will, 
or else we should not have witnessed the audacious treat- 
ment Cardinal Orfei received at the hands of the govern- 
ment. Cardinal Orfei, the Bishop of Servia, in the 
Romagna, was no sooner promoted by the Papal authority 
to the archbishopric of Ravenna, than the income of both 
sees was sequestered by the Tuscan authorities. In spite 
of episcopal countenance lent to the government in the 
vain hope of conciliating good-will, the scandalous usurpa- 
tion of ecclesiastical property still continues, and the 
Church lands will soon all be converted into government 
three per cent securities. With a few glorious exceptions 
the conduct of the lower clergy has been contemptible in 
the extreme. All those who have taken part in public 
affairs, in attending demonstrations, in getting up ad- 
dresses of loyalty, have exhibited a want of dignity and of 
self-respect that must remain, let us hope for ever, unri- 
valled. The boldness of extravagance in some of these 
clerical addresses borders on the ridiculous, if not on the 
profane. The priests of Grosseto, for instance, did not 
scruple to address Ricasoli as Moses, and to call Victor 
Emanuel a Redeemer, while for our Lord they found no 
nobler name than citizen of Nazareth. Unobtrusive piety 
may no doubt be found in the retirement of the monastery, 
and reverence for the rights of the Holy See in many a 
timid priest, who dares not venture to proclaim his righte- 
ous indignation against a policy of deliberate injustice and 
unblushing sacrilege. But in times of national trial the faith 
that hides its light under a bushel is a folly, and the silence 
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of cowardice a crime. Inthe Romagna in some respects a 
better spirit prevails. A noble example of Christian firm- 
ness was displayed in Tuscany by the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Pisa; so in Bologna by Cardinal Viale Prela. 
We expected nothing less from the author of the glorious 
Austrian Concordat. In Bologna not a single priest or 
monk could be found to sing a Te Deum in honour of the 
triumph of Victor Emanuel. An army chaplain had to 
be sought for this purpose from the ranks of the Piedmon- 
tese freebooters. On the Romagna a graver responsibility. 
rests, and a heavier crime against justice, as well as reli- 
gion, is committed in its violent annexation to Piedmont. 
To effect this unhappy consummation the same evil influ- 
ences were at work as had prevailed in ‘Tuscany in under- 
mining the ground-work of society. We find the same 
intimidation and bribery brought to bear upon the one 
part; and upon the other, at best, but a feeble resistance 
and a silent opposition. If, on the one hand, in the Lega- 
tions a less ambitious and worldly spirit was visible, and 
not so wide-spread a corruption, yet, on the other, an:even 
greater cowardice was manifested.* 

The expenditure of public money was quite as lavish in 
the Romagna as in Tuscany, Parma, and Modena, The 
virtues of moderation and economy are, by their own 
showing, incompatible with revolutionary governments. 
Public men were tampered with, and new offices of emolu- 
ment were created to further the ends of corruption. New 
chairs were erected in the University of Bologna, and a 
still greater propensity towards religious indifference and 
incipient sceptism was encouraged in the numerous high 
schools, where already for so long a period evil tendencies 
and a bad spirit have unhappily prevailed. In all these 
social causes that go far to foster, and under exciting 
circumstances, almost to necessitate a revolution, and in 





* A priest in the Romagna, known for his piety and attachment, 
came to a friend of ours, not an Italian, to solicit contributions 
tewards the establishment of the Italic kingdom. How, was the 
reply, cau a man of your faith and piety be concerned in such a 
cause? It is sad, indeed, rejoined the latter, it is miserable, but 
what can we do? we must go with the tide, there’s no help for it. 
The pious man had no love for martyrdom, had not even a spark of 
manly courage. He was the representative man of his class. 
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the various rrewomgecan of Italian society to-day, too strik- 
ing a resemblance exists to the state of Portugal under 
Don Miguel, not to lead us to fear that like causes will 
produce a similarity of effect in unfortunate Italy. We 
need but reflect for a moment on the unhappy state into 
which Portugal has fallen, after the convulsions and the 
success of the revolution, to feel a deep misgiving for the 
future of Italy. And we have but to examine the concur- 
rent causes at work, and the social and religious condition 
of the two countries at the periods we suggest, and their 
position in regard to the rest of Europe, to be convinced 
that the misgiving we entertain is not a groundless fear 
or an exaggerated apprehension. The same public atten- 
tion is now bestowed by all the liberals of Europe on the 
internal concerns of Italy, as in the time of Don Miguel, 
was lavished on Portugal. The same fabricated and re- 
peated lie, which is now circulating throughout Europe 
against the Papal Government, and against the kingdom 
of Naples, bore down in terrible force, in 1828, against 
Portugal, and left in the end the king an exile and religion 
awreck. The stain of false accusation still sticks to Don 
Miguel, and lingers around his name like an everlasting 
reproach. And the Church of Portugal, after so long a 
eriod of revolutionary riot, is still a scandal in Europe. 

o bring about in Italy these still unaccomplished results 
of her revolution, a similar agency is at work to that which 
achieved such guilty success in Portugal. Under the 
name of liberty, insubordination and revolt are advocated 
in Italy by the statesmen of Europe. The England of 
Lord Palmerston, so abhorrent to the royalists of Portu- 
gal for its audacious intrigues carried on in the heart of 
their country, and for its profligate support of the enemies 
of their king, is still as active and as forward as ever, in 
the internal concerns of foreign countries, is again on the 
side of revolt, and again is lecturing sovereigns on their 
duties, and telling them in offensive terms how they should 
admiuister the affairs of their own kingdoms, The hand 
of Lord Palmerston is again at its old work, and has lost 
none of its ancient cunning. It will be a singular coinci- 
dence if the veteran friend of revolt who tried his ’prentice 
hand upon Portugal, shall to-day, at the head of English 
affairs, achieve the master-piece of his art in giving the 
finishing touch to the Italian Revolution. But not only 
in its external relations do we discover a similarity be- 
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tween the Portugal of 1828 and the Italy of the present 
day, but still more apparent in its internal condition is the 
existence of this resemblance. We detect the same Eras- 
tian policy on the throne, and the same fatal pliancy on 
the part of too many of the bishops of the Church. Ina 
large and active portion of the people the same restless 
desire makes itself felt for a “ liberty’? which has no re- 
gard for the rights of the throne, no reverence for the 
sacredness of the altar. We find in the universities of 
Italy, and even of the Papal States, the same evil and 
inveterate tendencies, the same bias towards a false liber- 
alism in politics and religion, and the same boast of an 
affected enlightenment in keeping with the spirit of the 
age as afflicted the mind of Portugal at the period referred 
to. In both countries alike the same weapon was resorted 
to in the commencement of the struggle,—a press that knew 
no limits to its calumnies, and recognised no restraint to 
its abuse of all that was holy, of all that was most rever- 
enced in the hearts of the people. Ifin Portugal the peo- 
ple in the towns were by far more corrupt, they are more 
cowardly by far in Italy. The cowardice of the good in 
the one country was scarcely exceeded by the viciousness 
of the bad in the other. In both countries alike an_oute 
ward observance was paid to religion that was all but 
edifying, while the vivid apprehension of its supernatural 
claims was being weakened and lost in the minds of men. 
In both-the Papal authority, in the course of the struggle 
was set atnought. In the one an excommunicated king 
still rejoices with ‘‘ archiepiscopal Te Deums”’ ringing 
in his ears, over his short-lived and dearly bought tri- 
umphs. In Portugal, before the success of the “ Portu- 
guese Victor Emanuel,” though incomparably superior 
to her present desolate and fallen condition, the Church 
suffered in the luxuriousness of living of too many of her 
clergy, in the relaxation of discipline in her richer monas- 
teries, and in the worldlymindedness of not a few of ber 
bishops. Such a state in her religious life precipitated the 
fall of Portugal. Is a similar cause not at work to-day in 
the Church of Italy, undermining the unstable foundations 
of Italian society? Weare not speaking of conduct that 
shocks and scandalises; the supervision is too excellent 
and too complete to tolerate an approach to such an abuse, 
but only of the forerunners of vice, the vanity of spirit and 
the laxity of discipline, which fall like a blight over the 
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first fruits of faith, and dry up by their absorbing presence 
the juices of the tree of life. In tracing the origin of the 
Italian revolution we cannot blind ourselves to the fact 
that the worldlymindedness of a large portion of the clergy, 
the utter absence of heroic endurance in their character, 
and the want of a keen apprehension of the duties of their 
position in regard to the necessities of the eventful times 
they live in, are one and not the least of the predisposing 
causes of the present unhappy state of Italy. Let us cast 
our eyes abroad, and confess frankly what we clearly see. 
Let us do so in the name and in the mterests of truth, and 
we shall not be misunderstood. Who so blind, then, we 
ask, as not to recognize heralds of the far-off storm, har- 
bingers of the gathering cloud, though “‘ no bigger than a 
mau’s hand,” in the loosening of the ties of attachment to 
Rome, in the receding from the rock of Peter? Has not 
Rome pronounced sentence, has not Peter spoken? yet 
why is ‘the cause- not finished?’’ why is the Italian 
revolution not atanend? Is it not because that luxury and 
pomp of grandeur have cast a fascination over the minds 
of those in high places, who were bound to set an heroic 
example to their flocks, and have failed to do so in the day 
of trial? Is it not because the love of ease incapacitates 
the richer clergy from the discharge, at all hazards, of 
their obvious duty, or because unmauly timidity chokes 
their utterance and binds up their lips? Are not 
the lower clergy unresponsive to the voice of Rome, be- 
cause they are infected to a great extent with the popular 
vanity and with the vain ambition of a ‘‘ one and undivided 
Italy?”’ Are not these weaknesses among the causes of 
the prevailing supineness in the by far greater portion of 
the Italian clergy? We know that the bad and the bold 
come to the surface and make themselves heard, while the 
voice of the good and the timid is scarcely upliited. But 
yet the whole body must abide by the acts it acquiesces in, 
and it is responsible for the voice of the spokesman it does 
not repudiate. In Portugal, when the fury of the storm 
swept over the land, its monks and priests were driven 
into the woods, and hunted up to the hills, where they 
sought refuge against the wrath of the revolution. They 
had, in spite of their failings, exhibited in word and deed, 
an uncompromising resistance to the enemies of their king 
and of their religion. They were the first victims to revo- 
lutionary revenge. They died of hunger in the caverns on 
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the hill-side, in the woods and in the waste lands, whither 
they had fled from the sword of the pursuer. Are the 
monasteries and the clergy of Italy girding themselves up 
for a like encounter? A period must come to the policy 
of concession. Compliance with the increasing and insolent 
demands of the enemies of religion will soon have run out 
to its uttermost limit. If Italy in some of her cities be 
burdened with priests who have not the care of souls, but 
live upon the fruits of ancient foundations a life of disrepu- 
table idleness, she had better rid herself of a weight that 
will be sure to hamper her in the battle. The vices of 
<— are the stepping-stones of the revolution, and the 
adder by which it will attempt to scale the citadel of the 
Church. We find now in Italian as was found in the Por- 
tuguese monasteries when a visitation was made at the 
instance of Don Miguel, just prior to the outbreak of the 
revolution, a relaxation of discipline which invariably 
leads to luxuriousness of living, and to the gradual decay 
of the monastic spirit. Many an Italian monastery is a 
mere assemblage of men wearing the monastic habit, 
indeed, but not animated with the monastic spirit, proud of 
their ancient order, yet without adding to its reputation, 
boasting of its learning yet not participating in its literary 
wealth. Monasteries that are not an honour to the Church 
are a scandal. They are judged by no common standard. 
The observance of the rule of their founder is the measure 
of their merit, is the criterion of their conduct. When 
they fall far below this high standard of excellence they 
are not a strength, but a weakness to the cause of reli- 
gion. ‘Their suppression is better than their continuance. 
» In the one country the most fatal success over the throne 
and the altar, over public and private virtue, attended the 
efforts of an impious liberalism, in the other the fearful 
issue of the revolution is still in the womb of futurity. 
How is Italy to avoid the fatal issue, how escape from the 
impending doom? ‘To whom is she to look for deliver- 
ance? What hand shall seize her by the hairs of the 
head, and drag her back from the verge of the precipice? 
Let none flatter themselves, or blind their judgment 
with the false hope that the revolution will rest content 
with constitutional gains of the Piedmontese monarchy, 
or even with the skeleton show of a reformed and false 
religion. ‘The fragments it has torn from the social fabric 
will never satisfy the heart of, anarchy; and impious un- 
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belief will never be at peace until it has torn to shreds and 
patches the divine garment of Christ. Together with the 
edifice of society the temple of God must be rent in twain. 
** Must, then,”’ asks a learned and gifted writer,* “ this 
mighty structure of Time be sacrificed in the end to patch 
up peace among those for whose quarrels it is not answer- 
able? or to propitiate a faction whose day-dream of liberty 
is but of liberty to overthrow whatever acts as a check to 
the possible aberrations of reason, or to the unbridled indul- 
gence of licentiousness ?”’ 

Let us listen to the voice of Mazzini and learn from the 
High-priest of the revolution what he has to tell about its 
aims and purposes, and the ways and means it makes use 
of to carry them into execution. 


“Italy,” says Mazzini, “is still what France was before the 
revolution ; she wants, then, her Mirabeau, Lafayette, and others. 
A great lord may be held back by his material interests, but he 
may be taken by his vanity. Leave him the chief place whilst he 
will go with you. There are few who would go to the end. The 
essential thing is that the goal of the great revolution be unknown to 
them, let us never let them see more than the first step.”.......+6 
* Associate, associate,” continues this apostle of ill, addressing the 
people of Italy, “everything is in that word. The secret socie- 
ties give irresistible strength to the party that call upon them; do 
not fear to see them split, the more the better. The secret will 
often be violated, so much the better ; a certain transparency is 
needed to inspire fire in the stationary. When a great number of 
associates shall be able to concert a movement they will find the old 
building pierced in every part, and falling, as if by a miracle, at 
the least breath of progress. They will be astonished themselves 
to see flying before the single power of opinion, kings, lords, ‘the 
rich, the priests who formed the carcass of the old social edifice ; 
courage, then, and perseverance,” 


But let it not be thought that the power of Mazzini 
belongs to the things of the past, nor that the secret socie- 
ties, like moles labouring under ground, no longer pursue 
their work of destruction. A revolutionary committee is 
sitting to-day in Turin, watching over the “ interests’’ of 
the kingdom of the two Sicilies. Lafarina is the name of 
the president. It has just issued a proclamation to the 
Papal and Neapolitan armies, which was soon smuggled into 
the Sicilian barracks. It is addressed to the soldiers of 





* The Pastoral charge of Bishop Gillis. 
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the Bourbon of Naples and of the Pope. It tells them in 
following the example of Tuscany and the Duchies, they 
will remove the stain which rests on their honour. ‘* For 
you alone,”’ it continues, “and not Austria, since the bat- 
tles of Magenta and Solferino prevent [taly from taking 
the first rank among the nations. You have only to will 
it and Italy is free from the Alps to Trapani.’’ This 
society that watches so busily over the welfare of Naples 
is a branch of the “‘ Societd Nazionale Italiana,’’? which 
also has its head-quarters at Turin, and is the Grand 
Lodge for all Italy. While we write its workings are 
manifested by the piratical expedition of Garibaldi. 
The danger is imminent. Who shall save her? Where 
shall we look for the sword of the deliverer? Are the germs 
of regeneration in her own bosom, and after the long waste 
of winter, is her second spring at hand? Italy, in her 
great need, wants a second St. Charles Borromeo to 
denounce again vanity and spiritual sloth, to freshen the 
zeal of the clergy, and to quicken the faith of the people. 
But the quick step of anarchy is at her heels, and the 
scourge of the revolution is lifted over her head, Are the 
horrors and havoc of anarchy to be her lot and her punish- 
ment? If it be too late to avoid the punishment it is not 
too late to benefit by it. Let her disown the errors that 
have led her heart astray, and the evil advice that has 
darkened her judgment. The night of the revolution is 
not for ever. ‘For truth,’’ Alison tells us again, “is 
strong, and will prevail. The reign of injustice is not 
eternal; no special interposition of Providence is required 
to arrest it, no avenging angel need descend to terminate 
its wrathful course. It destroys itself by its own violence ; 
the counteracting force arises from its own iniquity; the 
avenging angel is found in the human heart.’’ 

When the avenging angel of the revolution has brought 
Italy to her senses, she will rise clean in heart from her 
baptism of blood, and purified in every limb. Her faith 
renewed in the fire of tribulation, will behold in joy, after 
the subsidence of the tempest, that the waves of the storm 
have beaten in vain against the base of the Rock of Peter, 
for the Ark of God will be discovered resting in triamph 
on the Mount Ararat of the New Dispensation. 
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Art. VIL.—The Minister’s Wooing. By H. Beecher Stowe, author 
of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “Sunny Memories,” &c. London: 
Sampson, Low, Son, and Co., 47, Ludgate Hill, 1859. 


HERE is many a true word spoken in jest, and there 

is many a novel written in earnest. However historic 
the characters of ‘‘ The Minister’s Wooing,’’ and however 
actual the facts which form the foundation of its leading 
events,—both of which circumstances the Introduction 
asserts tobelong to the story,—its main interest is derived 
from the mind which animates it, and the spirit which 
breathes through it. Like an old painting, it is not drawn 
for effect, it is a natural expression of the writer’s soul ; 
and we approach the consideration of it, therefore, with diffi- 
dence and respect ; because it is not of a mere tale that we 
have to speak, nor yet is it a mere production of the imagi- 
nation, nor yet a mere picture of the actual life the authoress 
seeks to portray, or of the historic personages she brings on 
the scene; our task is deeper, and higher, and more im- 
portant; we have to deal with a high, and noble, and 
immortal being, whose life gives to the book its animation, 
and whose musical plaintiveness runs throughout it, mostly 
below the surface, but often openly betraying itself, 

Let us speak the word boldly. The writer of this story is, 
unconscionsly it may be, but nevertheless really, athirst 
after what alone can satisfy her, but which as yet, to judge 
from this book, she knows not as it is—the Catholic 
religion! This alone can satisfy the longings and slake 
the drought of the poor human heart, mercifully condemned 
to be ever yearning, ever pining, till it finds the only spring 
and the only stream which can ever satisfy it ; God, and 
God’s grace, flowing through His one true Church! If 
this meets the eye of the fair authoress, let her not think 
us presumptuous; we presume not in ourselves to use these 
words; we use them not as claiming any natural right to 
instruct one we acknowledge as more highly gifted ; we 
use them not from ourselves, we use them because they 
are what God has revealed ; and, if we may add it, because 
we have practical experience that they are true, and from 
God. The heart which guided the hand and the head in 
writing “‘ The Minister’s Wooing” has need of them; it 
has not yet found its home. It is a noble heart, it is a 
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deep and a.tender and a true heart. God, in His mercy, 
guide that heart aright, and enlighten it, and exalt it by 
His supernatural light and grace ! 

This story is none of our every day sickly sentimental 
unrealities ; on the contrary, its very reality and fresh- 
ness constitute its charm; and it is full of bright and 
cleverly-drawn scenes. It opens with a tea party at 
Widow Katy Scudder’s, whose sailor husband was struck 
down by yellow fever under the line, after whom followed 
to eternity two sons and a daughter, leaving the mother 
with one fair girl, Mary, the heroine of the story. Mr. 
Scudder was an earnest, thoughtful, religious, conscien- 
tious soul, and his widow’s religious impressions were 
deepened by his death and the memory of his goodness :— 


“As she grew older, her energy of character, her vigour and 
good judgment, caused her to be regarded as a mother in Israel; 
the minister boarded at her house, and it was she who was first to 
be consulted in all matters relating to the well-being of the church, 
No woman could more manfully breast a long sermon, or bring a 
more determined faith to the reception of a difficult doctrine. «To 
say the truth, there lay at the bottom of her doctrinal system this 
stable corner-stone,—‘ Mr. Scudder used to believe it,—JZ will.’ 
And after all that is said about independent thought, isn’t the fact 
that a just and good soul has thus or thus believed, a more respect- 
able argument than many that often are adduced? If it be not, 
more’s the pity,—since two-thirds of the faith in the world is built 
on no better foundation.”—p. 6. 


This is a candid avowal, and we fear a true one as 
regards those externally separated from the Church. That 
there are among them cases of invincible ignorance as to 
the sin of that external separation we anxiously hope and 
trust ; and among these cases there may doubtless be many 
who possess faith in those truths necessary to salvation ; 
but we believe, alas! that we might almost say the 
vast majority, or in the words we have quoted, two-thirds 
of the so-called faith, in this world, outside the Church, 
rests on no better foundation than human opinion, human 
prejudice, and human respect. How few ask themselves 
why they are Christians! or believe the essential Christian 
truths because God has revealed them! and yet as every 
Catholic knows this is the very ground and essence of faith. 
If faith, then, be essential to salvation,—and “‘ without 
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faith it is impossible to please God,’’*—how can we over- 
rate the importance of such a remark as we have quoted 
above, which evidently is no slip of the pen ? 

To proceed with our agreeable task, we must pass over 
a pleasant description of a tidy New England kitchen, and 
come to the person of our heroine. We will give the whole 
passage, which affords also an insight into that most 
important personage “‘the Minister,’’ and his doctrines, 
as well as of no less important an individual in the person 
of a gallant young sailor, whose being filled rather more 
than a corner of our good little Mary’s heart. As to 
Mary,— 


“ She could not waltz or polk, or speak bad French, or sing Italian 
SONGS, ..+00- but she could both read and write fluently in the mother- 
tongue. She could spin both on the little and the great wheel, and 
there were numberless towels, napkins, sheets, and pillow-cases in the 
household store that could attest the skill of her pretty fingers. She 
had worked several samplers of such rare merit, that they hung 
framed in different rooms of the house, exhibiting every variety and 
style of possible letter in the best marking-stitch. She was skilful 
in all sewing and embroidery, in all shaping and cutting, with a 
quiet and deft handiness that constantly surprised her energetic 
mother, who could not conceive that so much could be done with 
so little noise. In fact, in all household lore she was a veritable 
good fairy; her knowledge seemed unerring and intuitive: and 
whether she washed or ironed, or moulded biscuit or conserved 
— her geutle beauty seemed to turn to poetry all the prose 
of life. 

“There was something in Mary, however, which divided her as 
by an appreciable line from ordinary girls of her age. From her 
father she had inherited a deep and thoughtful nature, predisposed 
to moral and religious exaltation. Had she been born in Italy, 
under the dissolving influences of that sunny, dreamy clime, beneath 
the shadow of cathedrals, and where pictured saints and angels 
smiled in clouds of painting from every arch and altar, she might, 
like fair St. Catherine of Siena, have seen beatific visions in the 
sunset skies, and a silver dove descending upon her as she prayed ; 
but, unfolding in the clear, keen, cold New England clime, and 
nurtured in its abstract and positive theologies, her religious facul- 
ties took other forms. Instead of lying entranced in mysterious 
raptures at the foot of altars, she read and pondered treatises on 
the Will, and listened in rapt attention while her spiritual guide, 
the venerated Dr. H., unfolded to her the theories of the great 
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Edwards on the nature of true virtue. Womanlike, she felt the 
subtle poetry of these sublime abstractions which dealt with such, 
infinite and unknown quantities,—which spoke of the universe, of 
its great Architect, of man, of angels, as matters of intimate and 
daily contemplation ; and her teacher, a grand-minded and simple- 
hearted man as ever lived, was often amazed at the tread with 
which this fair young child walked through these high regions of 
abstract thought,—-often comprehending through an ethereal clear- 
ness of nature what he had laboriously and heavily reasoned out ; 
and sometimes, when she turned her grave, childlike face upon 
him with some question or reply, the good man started as if an 
angel had looked suddenly out upon him from a cloud. Uncon- 
sciously to himself, he often seemed to follow her, as Dante followed 
the flight of Beatrice, through the ascending circles of the celestial 
spheres. 

“ When her mother questioned him, anxiously, of her daughter's 
spiritual estate, he answered that she was a child of a strange 
graciousness of nature, and of a singular genius ; to which Katy 
responded, with a woman’s pride, that she was all her father over 
again. It is only now and then that a matter-of-fact woman is 
sublimated by a real love ;, but if she is, it is affecting to see how 
impossible it is for death to quench it ; for in the child the mother 
feels that. she has a mysterious and undying repossession of the 
father. 

“But, in truth, Mary was only a recast in feminine form of 
her father’s nature. The elixir of the spirit that sparkled within 
her was of that quality of which the souls of poets and artists are 
made ; but the keen New England air crystallizes emotions into 
ideas, and restricts many a poetic soul to the necessity of express- 
ing itself only in practical living. 

“The rigid theological discipline of New England is fitted to 
produce rather strength and purity than enjoyment. It was not 
fitted to make a sensitive and thoughtful nature happy, however it 
might ennoble and exalt. 

“ The system of Dr. H. was one that could have had its origin in 
a soul at once reverential and logical,—a soul, moreover, trained 
from its earliest years in the habits of thought engendered by mo- 
narchical institutions. For although he, like other ministers, took 
an active part as a patriot in the Revolution, still he was brought 
up under the shadow of a throne, and a man cannot ravel out the 
stitches in which early days have knit him. His theology was, in 
fact, the turning to an invisible Sovereign of that spirit of loyalty 
and unquestioning subjugation which is one of the noblest capa- 
bilities of our nature. And as a gallant soldier renounces life and 
personal aims in the cause of his king and country, and holds him- 
self ready to be drafted for a forlorn hope, to be shot down, or help 
make a bridge of his mangled body, over which the more fortunate 
shall pass to victory and glory, so he regarded himself as devoted 
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to the King Eternal, ready in His hands to be used to illustrate and 
build up am Eternal Commonwealth, either by being sacrificed as a 
lost spirit or glorified as a redeemed one, ready to throw not merely 
his mortal life, but his immortality even, into the forlorn hope, to 
bridge with « never-dying soul the chasm over which white-robed 
victors should pass to a commonwealth of glory and splendour, 
whose vastness should dwarf the misery of all the lost to an infiui- 
tesimal. 

“It is not in our line to imply the truth or the falsehood of those 
systems of philosophic theology which seem for many years to have 
been the principal outlet for the proclivities of the New England 
mind, but as psychological developments they have an intense 
interest. He who does not see a grand side to these strivings of 
the soul cannot understand one of the noblest capabilities of 
humanity.” 


God forbid we should undervalue the spirit of absolute 
self-devotion, which lies at the very root of Christianity ! 
But we are utterly at a loss to comprehend how it could 
enter into a Christian mind to imagine that the uttermost 
extent of self-devotion to a God who has died for us, could 
turn out to the eternal loss of the one who offers himself. 
Rather, the annihilation of self must end in the attainment 
of God, man’s only and eternal happiness; if it be united 
> the one type of all such sacrifices, the saving cross of 

rist. 


“No real artist or philosopher ever lived who has not at some 
hours risen to the height of utter self-abnegation for the glory of 
the invisible. There have been painters who would have been crucified 
to demonstrate the action of a muscle,—chemists who would gladly 
have melted themselves and all humanity in their crucible, if so a new 
discovery might arise out of its fumes. Even persons of mere artis- 
tic sensibility are at times raised by music, painting, or poetry to a 
momentary trance of self-oblivion, in which they would offer their 
whole being before the shrine of an invisible loveliness. These 
hard old New England divines were the poets of metaphysical philo- 
sophy, who built systems in an artistic fervour, and felt self exhale 
from beneath them as they rose into the higher regions of thought. 
But where theorists and philosophers tread with sublime assurance, 
woman often follows with bleeding footsteps ;—women are always 
turning from the abstract to the individual, and feeling where the 
philosopher only thinks. 

‘It was easy enough for Mary to believe in self-renunciation, for 
she was one with a born vocation for martyrdom ; and so, when 
the idea was put to her of suffering eternal pains for the glory of 
God and the good of being in general, she responded to it with a 
sort of sublime thrill, such as it is given to some natures to feel in 
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view of uttermost sacrifice. But when she looked around on the 
warm, living faces of friends, acquaintances, and neighbours, view- 
ing them as possible candidates for dooms so fearfully diferent, she 
sometimes felt the walls of her faith closing round her as an iron 
shroud,—she wondered that the sun could shine so brightly, that 
flowers could flaunt such dazzling colours, that sweet airs could 
breathe, and little children play, and youth love and hope, and a 
thousand intoxicating influences combine to cheat the victims from 
the thought that their next step might be into an abyss of horrors 
without end. The blood of youth and hope was saddened by this 
great sorrow, which lay ever on her heart,—and her life, unknown 
to herself, was a sweet tune in the minor key: it was only in prayer, 
or deeds of love and charity, or in rapt contemplation of that beau- 
tiful milleunial day which her spiritual guide most delighted to 
speak of, that the tone of her feelings ever rose to the height 
of joy. 

) Mary’s young associates was one who had been asa 
brother to her childhood. He was her mother’s cousin’s son,—and 
so, by a sort of family immunity, had always a free access to her 
mother’s house. He took to the sea, as the most bold and resolute 
young men will, and brought home from foreign parts those new 
modes of speech, those other eyes for received opinions and estab- 
lished things, which so often shock established prejudices,—so that 
he was held as little better than an infidel and a castaway by the 
stricter religious circles in his native place. Mary’s mother, now 
that Mary was grown up to woman's estate, looked with a severe 
eye on her cousin. She warned her daughter against too free an 
association with him,—and so We all know what comes to 
pass when girls are constantly warned not to think of aman. The 
most conscientious and obedient little person in the world, Mary 
resolved to be very careful. She never would think of James, ex- 
cept, of course, in her prayers; but as these were constant, it may 
easily be seen it was not easy to forget him. 

“ All that was so often told her of his carelessness, his trifling, 
his contempt of orthodox opinions, and his startling and bold ex- 
pressions, only wrote his ‘name deeper in her heart,—for was not 
his soul in peril? Could she look in his frank, joyous face, and 
listen to his thoughtless laugh, and then think that a fall from 
mast-head, or one night’s storm, might Ah, with what images 
her faith filled the blank! Could she believe all this and forget 
him?”—pp. 9-11. 








Next we have Mary getting ready for the tea party, and 
then seating herself to muse at her window till she is 
interrupted by the unexpected entrance of James, to say 
farewell before a three years’ voyage. 
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“He introduced the colloquy by stepping deliberately behind 
Mary, putting his arms round her neck, and kissing her. 

“*Why, James!’ said Mary, starting up and blushing. ‘Come, 
now!’ 

“«*T have come, haven't I? said the young man, leaning his 
elbow on the window seat and looking at her with an air of comic 
determined frankness, which yet had in it such wholesome honesty 
that it was scarcely possible to be angry. ‘The fact is, Mary,’ he 
added, with a sudden earnest darkening of the face, ‘I won’t stand 
this nonsense any longer. Aunt Katy has been holding me at arm’s 
length ever since I got home ; and what have I done? Haven't I 
been to every prayer-meeting and lecture and sermon, since I got 
into port, just as regular as @ psalm-book ? and not a bit of a word 
could I get with you, and no chance even so much as to give you 
my arm. Aunt Kate always comes between us and says, ‘ Here, 
Mary, you take my arm.’ What does she think I go to meeting 
for, and almost break my jaws keeping down the gapes? I never 
even go to sleep, and yet I am treated in this way! It’s too bad! 
What's the row ? What’s anybody been saying about me? I always 
have waited on you ever since you were that high. Didn’t I always 
draw you to school on my sled? didn’t we always used to do our 
sums together ? didn’t I always wait on you to singing-sehool ? and 
I’ve been made free to run in and out as if I were your brother;— 
and now she is as glum and stiff, and always stays in the room 
every minute of the time that I am there, as if she was afraid I 
should be in some mischief. It’s too bad!’ 

***Oh, James, lam sorry that you only go to meeting for the 
sake of seeing me; you feel no real interest in religious things; and 
besides, mother thinks now I’m grown so old that— Why, you 
know, things are different now,—at least, we mustn’t, you know, 
always do as we did when we were children. But I wish you did 
feel more interested in good things,’ * 

‘**T am interested in one or two good things, Mary,—principally 
in you, who are the best I know of. Besides,’ he said quickly, and 
scanning her face attentively to see the effect of his words, ‘ dou’t 
you think there is more merit in my sitting out all these meetings 
when they bore me so confoundedly, than there is in your and 
Aunt Katy’s doing it, who really seem to find something to like in 
them? I believe you have a sixth sense, quite unknown to me ; 
for it’s all a maze,—I can’t find top, nor bottom, nor side, nor up, 
nor down to it,—it’s you can and you can’t, you shall and you 
shan’t, you will and you won’t,—’ 2 

“« James!’ 

*«¢You needn't look at me so, I’m not going to say the rest of 
it. But, seriously, it’s all anywhere and nowhere to me; it don’t 
touch me, it don’t help me, and I think it rather makes me worse ; 
and then they tell me it’s because Il’m a natural man, and the 
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natural man understandeth not the things of the Spirit. Well, I 
am a natural man,—how’s a fellow to help it ?’ 

‘¢* Well, James, why need you talk everywhere as you do? You 
joke, and jest, and trifle, till it seems to everybody that you don’t 
believe in anything. I’m afraid mother thinks you are an infidel, 
but I know that can’t be; yet we hear all sorts of things that you 
say.’ 

of ‘{ suppose you mean my telling Deacon Twitchel that I had 
seen as good Christians among the Mahometans as any in Newport. 
Didn’t I make him open his eyes? It’s true, too!’ 

“*«In every nation, he that feareth God and worketh righteous- 
ness is accepted of Him,’ said Mary, ‘ and if there are better Chris- 
tians than us among the Mahometans, I am sure I’m glad of it. 
But, after all, the great question is, ‘ Are we Christians ourselves ¢” 
Oh, James, if you only were a real, true, noble Christian !’ 

“«* Well, Mary, you have got into that harbour, through all the 
sandbars and rocks and crooked channels; and now do you think 
it right to leave a fellow beating about outside, and not go out to 
help him in? This way of drawing up, among you good people, 
and leaving us sinners to ourselves, isn’t generous. You might care 
a little for the soul of an old friend, anyhow!’ 

“¢ And don’t I care, James? How many days and nights have 
been one prayer for you! If I could take my hopes of heaven out 
ef my own heart and give them to you, I would. Dr. H. preached 
last Sunday on the text, ‘I could wish myself accursed from Christ 
for my brethren, my kinsmen ;’ and he went on to show how we 
must be willing to give up even our own salvation, if necessary, for 
the good of others. People said it was hard doctrine, but I could 
feel my way through it very well. Yes, I would give my soul for 
yours; I wish I could.’ 

“There was a solemnity and pathos in Mary’s manner which 
checked the conversation. James was the more touched because 
he felt it all so real, from one whose words were always yea and 
nay, so true, so inflexibly simple. Her eyes filled with tears, her 
face kindled with a sad earnestness, and James thought, as he 
looked, of a picture he had once seen in a European cathedral, 
where the youthful Mother of Sorrow is represented, 


‘““« Radiant and grave, as pitying man’s decline; 
All youth, but with an aspect beyond time ; 
Mournful, but mournful of another’s crime ; 

She looked as if she sat by Eden’s door, 

And grieved for those who should return no more.’ 


“ James had thought he loved Mary; he had admired her re- 
markable beauty, he had been proud of a certain right in her before 
that of other young men, her associates; he had tlought of her as 
the keeper of his home ; he had wished to appropriate her wholly 
to himself ;—but in all this there had been, after all, only the 
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thought of what she was to be to him; and this, for this poor mea~ 
sure of what he called love, she was ready to offer, an infinite 
sacrifice. 

“Asa subtle flash of lightning will show in a moment a whole 
landscape—tower, town, winding stream, and distant sea—so that 
one subtle ray of feeling seemed in a moment to reveal to James 
the whole of his past life ; and it seemed to him so poor, so meagre, 
so shallow, by the side of that childlike woman, to whom the noblest 
of feelings were unconscious matters of course, that a sort of awe 
awoke in him ; like the Apostles of old, he ‘ feared as he entered 
into the cloud :’ it seemed as if the deepest string of some eternal 
:orrow had vibrated between them. 

«* After a moment’s pause he spoke in a low and altered voice :— 

“Mary, lama sinner. No psalm or sermon ever taught it to 
me, but I see it now. Your mother is quite right, Mary ; you are 
too good for me; I am no mate for you. Oh, what would you 
think of me, if you knew me wholly ? I have lived a mean, misera- 
ble, shallow. unworthy life. You are worthy, you are a saint, and 
walk in white! Oh, what upon earth could ever make you care so 
much for me ?’ 
ong ‘Well, then, James, you will be good? Won’t you talk with 

r. H.? 

“ «Hang Dr. H.!’ said James. ‘Now, Mary, I beg your pardon, 
but I can’t make head or tail of a word Dr. H. says. I don’t get 
hold of it, or know what he would be at. You girls and women 
don’t know your power. Why, Mary, you are a living gospel. You 
have always had a strange power over us boys. You never talked 
religion much, but I have seen high fellows come away from being 
with you as still and quiet as one feels when one goes into a church, 
I can’t understand all the hang of predestination, and moral ability, 
and natural ability, and God's efficiency, and man’s agency, which 
Dr. H. is so engaged about; but I cau understand you,—you can 
do me good !’ 

** Oh, James, can I ?’ 

““* Mary, I am going to confess my sins. I saw that, somehow 
or other, the wind was against me in Aunt Katy’s quarter, and you 
know we fellows who take up the world in both fists don’t like to 
be beat. If there’s opposition, it sets us on. Now I confess 1 never 
did care much about religion, but I thought, without being really 
a hypocrite, I'd just let you try to save my soul for the sake of 
getting you ; for there’s nothing surer to hook a woman than try- 
ing to save a fellow’s soul. It’s a dead shot, generally, that. Now 
our ship sails to-night, and I thought I’d just come across this path 
in the urchard to speak to you. You kuow I used always to bring 
you peaches and juucatings across this way, and once I brought 
you a ribbon.’ 

“Yes, I've got it yet, James,’ 
“* Well, now, Mary, all this seems mean to me,—mean, to try 
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and trick and snare you, who are so much too good for me. I felt 
very proud this morning that I was to go out first mate this time, 
and that I should command a ship next voyage. I meant to have 
asked you for a promise, but I don’t. Only, Mary, just give me 
your little Bible, and Ill promise to read it all through soberly, 
and see what it all comes to. And pray for me; and if while I’m 
gone, a good man comes who loves you, and is worthy of you, why 
take him, Mary,—that’s my advice.’ 

«*¢ James, I'm not thinking of any such things; I don’t ever 
mean to be married. Aud I’m glad you don’t ask me for any pro- 
mise, because it would be wrong to give it ; mother don’t even like 
me to be much with you. But I’m sure all I have said to you to- 
day is right; I shall tell her exactly all I liave said.’ 

“<«Tf Aunt Katy knew what things we fellows are pitched into, 
who take the world head-foremost, she wouldn’t be so selfish. Mary, 
you girls and women don’t know the world you live in ; you ought 
to be pure and good; you are not as we are. You don’t know 
what men, what women,—no, they’re not women !—what creatures 
beset us in every foreign port, and boarding-houses that are gates 
of hell; and then, if a fellow comes back from all this and don’t 
walk exactly straight, you just draw up the hems of your garments 
and stand close to the wall, for fear he should touch you when he 
passes. I don’t mean you, Mary, for you are different from most ; 
but if you would do what you could, you might save us.—But its 
no use talking, Mary. Give me the Bible; and please be kind to 
my dove,—for I had a hard time getting him across the water, aud 
I don’t want him to die.’ 

‘If Mary had spoken all that welled up in her little heart at 
that moment, she might have said too much; but duty had its 
habitual seal upon her lips. She took the little Bible from her 
table and gave it with a trembling hand, and James turned to go, 
In a moment he turned back, and stood irresolute. 

“* Mary,’ he said, ‘ we are cousins; I may never come back ; you 
might kiss me this once.’ 

“ The kiss was given and received in silence, and James disap- 
peared among the thick trees. 

“‘*Come, child,’ said Aunt Katy, looking in, ‘there is Deacon 
Twitchel’s chaise in sight,—are you ready ?’ 

‘*¢Yes, mother.”—pp. 13-16. 


Mary hurries into the best room where the guests are to 
assemble ;— 

‘«*Child, what have you been doing ?’ said Aunt Katy, who sat 
in full flowing chintz petticoat and spotless dimity short-gown, 
with her company knitting-work in her hands; ‘your cheeks are 
as red as peonies. Have you been crying? What is the matter ?’ 

“There is the Deacon’s wife, mother,’ said Mary, turning con- 
fusedly, and darting to the entry-door, 
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“ Enter Mrs. Twitchel,—a soft, pillowy little elderly lady, whose 
whole air and dress reminded one of a sack of feathers tied in the 
middle with a string. A large, comfortable pocket, hung upon the 
side, disclosed her knitting-work ready for operation; and she 
zealously cleansed herself with a checked handkerchief from the 
dust which had accumulated during her ride in the old ‘ one-hoss 
shay,’ answering the hospitable salutation of Katy Scudder in that 
plaintive, motherly voice which belongs to certain nice old ladies, 
who appear to live in a state of mild chronic compassion for the 
sins and sorrows of this mortal life generally. 

““« Why, yes, Miss Scudder, I’m pretty tol’able, I keep goin’, 
and goin’. That’smy way. I’s a-tellin’ the Deacon, this mornin’ 
I didn’t see how I was to come here this afternoon; but then I did 
want to see Miss Scudder and talk a little about that precious ser- 
mon, Sunday. How is the Doctor ? blessed man! Well, his reward 
must be great in heaven, if not on earth, as Iwas a-tellin’ the 
Deacon ; and he says to me, says he, ‘ Polly, we musn’t be man- 
worshippers.’ There, dear, (to Mary,) don’t trouble yourself about 
my bonnet ; it a’n’t my Sunday one, but I thought ’twould do. 
Says I to Cerinthy Ann, ‘Miss Scudder won’t mind, ‘cause her 
heart’s set on better things.’ I always like to drop a word in sea- 
son to Cerinthy Aun, ’cause she’s clean took up with vanity and 
dress. Oh dear! oh, dear me! so different from your blessed 
daughter, Miss Scudder! Well, it’s a great blessin’ to be called in 
one’s youth, like Samuel and Timothy ; but then we doesn’t know 
the Lord’s ways. Sometimes I gets clean discouraged with my 
children,—but then ag’in I don’t know; none on us does, Cerin- 
thy Ann is one of the most master hands to turn off work; she 
takes hold and goes along like a woman, and nobody never knows 
when that gal finds the time to do all she does do; and I don’t 
know nothin’ what I should do without her. Deacon was saying, if 
ever she was called, she’d be a Martha, and not a Mary; but then 
she’s dreadful opposed to the doctrines. Uh, dear me! oh, dear 
me! Somehow they seem to rile her all up; and she was a-tellin’ 
me yesterday, when she was a-hangin’ out clothes, that she never 
should get reconciled to Decrees and ’Lection, ’cause she can’t see, 
if things is certain, how folks is to help ‘emselves. Says I, ‘ Cerin- 
thy Ann, folks a’n't to help themselves; they’s to submit uncondi- 
tional.” And she jest slammed down the clothes-basket and went 
into the house.’ 

“When Mrs. Twitchel began to talk it flowed a steady stream, as 
when one turns a faucet, that never ceases running till some hand 
turns it back again ; and the occasion that cut the flood short at 
present was the entrance of Mrs. Brown. 

*‘Mr. Simeon Brown was a thriving shipowner of Newport, who 
lived in a large house, owned several negro-servants and a span of 
horses, and affected some state and style in his worldly appearance. 
A passion for metaphysical Orthodoxy had drawn Simeon to the 
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congregation of Dr. H., and his wife of course stood by right in a 
high place there. She was a tall, angular, somewhat hard-favoured 
body, dressed in a style rather above the simple habits of her neigh- 
bours, and her whole air spoke the great woman, who in right of 
her thousands expected to have her say in all that was going on ia 
the world, whether she understood it or not. 

‘*On her entrance, mild little Mrs. Twitchel fled from the cush- 
ioned rocking-chair, and stood with the quivering air of one who 
feels she has no business to be anywhere in the world, until Mrs, 
Brown’s bonnet was taken and she was seated, when Mrs. Twitchel 
subsided into a corner and rattled her knitting-needles to conceal 
her emotion.”—pp. 17-18. 

...‘* Mrs. Brown mentally contrasted the neat little parlour, with 
its white sanded floor and muslin curtains, with her own grand front- 
room, which boasted the then uncommon luxuries of Turkey carpet 
and Persian rug, and wondered if Mrs. Katy did really feel as cool 
and easy in receiving her as she appeared. 

“ You must not understand that this was what Mrs, Brown supposed 
herself to be thinking about; oh, no! by no means! All the little, 
mean work of our nature is generally done in a small dark closet 
just a little back of the subject we are talking about, on which sub- 
ject we suppose ourselves of course to be thinking ;—of course.we 
are thinking of it ; how else could we talk about it? 

“The subject in discussion, ‘and what Mrs. Brown supposed to be 
in her own thoughts, was the last Sunday’s sermon on the doctrine 
of entire Disinterested Benevolence, in which good Doctor H. had 
proclaimed to the citizens of Newport their duty of being so wholly 
absorbed in the general good of the universe as even to acquiesce 
in their own final and eternal destruction, if the greater good of the 
whole might thereby be accomplished. 

“* Well, now, dear me!’ said Mrs. Twitchel, while her knitting- 
needles trotted contentedly to the mournful tone of her voice,— 
‘I was tellin’ the Deacon, if we only could get there! Sometimes 
I think I get a little way,—but then ag’in I don’t know; but the 
Deacon he’s quite down,—he don’t see no evidence in himself. 
Sometimes he says he don’t feel as if he ought to keep his place in 
the church,—but then ag’in he don’t know. He keeps a-turnin’ 
and turnin’ on’t over in his mind, and a-tryin’ himself this way and 
that way; and he says he don’t see nothin’ bat what’s selfish, no 
way. 
“*«?*Member one night Jast winter, after the Deacon got warm in 
bed, there came a rap at the door; and who should it be but old 
Beulah Ward wantin’ to see the Deacon—’twas her boy she sent, 
and he said Beulah was sick and hadn’t no more wood nor candles, 
Now I know'd the Deacon had carried that critter half a cord of 
wood, if he had one stick, since Thanksgivin’, and I’d sent her two 
o’ my best moulds of candles,—nice ones that Cerinthy Ann run 
when we killed a crittur; but nothin’ would do but the Deacon 
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must get right out of his warm bed and dress himself, and hitch up 
his team to carry over some wood to Beulah. Says I, ‘ Father, you 
know you'll be down with the rheumatis for this; besides, Beulah 
is real aggravatin’. 1 know she trades off what we send her to the 
store for rum, and you never get no thanks. She ’xpects, ’cause 
we has done for her, we always must; and more we do, more we 
may do.’ And says he to me, says he, ‘That’s jest the way we 
sarves the Lord, Polly ; and what if He shouldn’t hear us when we 
call on Him in our troubles ?? So I shet up; and the next day he 
was down with the rheumatis. And Cerinthy Ann, say she, * Well, 
father, now I hope you'll own you have got some disinterested bene- 
volence,’ says she ; and the Deacon he thought it over a spell, and 
then he says, ‘I’m ’fraid it’s all selfish, I’m jest a-makin’ a 
righteousness of it.’ And Cerinthy Ann she come out, declarin’ 
that the best folks never had no comfort in religion ; and for her 
part she didn’t mean to trouble her head about it, but have jest as 
good a time as she could while she’s young, ’cause if she was ‘lected 
to be saved she should be, and if she wa’u’t she couldu’t help it, 
any how.’ 

“*Mr. Brown says he came on to Dr. H’s ground years ago,’ 
said Mrs. Brown, giving a nervous twitch to her yarn, and speaking 
in a sharp, hard, didactic voice, which made little Mrs. Twitchel - 
give a gentle quiver, and look humble and apologetic. ‘ Mr. 
Brown's a master thinker ; there’s nothing pleases that man better 
than a hard doctrine ; he says you can’t get ’em too hard for him, 
He don’t find any difficulty in bringing his mind up; he just 
reasons it out all plain; and he says, people have no need to be in 
the dark; and that’s my opinion. ‘If folks know they ought 
to come up to anything, why don’t they?’ he says; and I say so 
too.’ 

“ «Mr. Scudder used to say that it took great afflictions to bring 
his mind to that place,’ said Mrs. Katy, ‘He used to say that an 
old paper-maker told him once, that paper that was shaken only 
one way in the making would tear across the other, and the best 
paper had to be shaken every way; and so he said we couldn’t tell, 
till we had been turned and shaken and tried every way, where we 
should tear.’ 

**Mrs. Twitchel responded to this sentiment with a gentle series 
ef groans, such as were her general expression of approbation, 
swaying herself backward and forward; while Mrs. Brown gave 4 
sort of toss and snort, and said that for her part she always thought 
people knew what they did know,—but she guessed she was 
mistaken.”’—pp. 18-20. 


Our readers will have no difficulty in appreciating the 
exquisite delineation of character and the truthful portrait 
of Puritanism with its natural effect on different disposi- 
tions, which pervades this amusing but thought-suggestive 
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scene. When the tea with its theological talk comes to an 
end, Mary returns to her room; where, on the floor, she 
finds a farewell letter from James; after reading and re- 
reading it,— 


‘‘Mary took from a drawer a small pocket-book, from which 
dropped a lock of black hair,—a glossy curl, which seemed to have 
a sort of wicked, wilful life in every shining ring, just as she had 
often seen it shake naughtily on the owner’s head. She felta 
strange tenderness towards the little wilful thing, and, as she 
leaned over it, made in her heart a thousand fond apologies for 
every fault and error. 

“She was standing thus when Mrs. Scudder entered the room to. 
see if her daughter had yet retired. 

“«« What are you doing there, Mary ?’ she said, as her eye fell on 
the letter. ‘What is it you are reading ?’ 

“ Mary felt herself grow pale ; it was the first time in her whole 

life that her mother had asked her a question that she was not from 
the heart ready to answer. Her loyalty to her only parent had 
gone on even-handed with that she gave to her God; she felt, 
somehow, that the revelations of that afternoon had opened a gulf 
between them, and the consciousness overpowered her. : 
* “Mrs. Scudder was astonished at her evident embarrassment, her 
trembling, and paleness, She was a woman of prompt, imperative 
temperament, and the slightest hesitation in rendering to her a 
full, outspoken confidence had never before occurred in their inter- 
course. Her child was the core of her heart, the apple of her eye, 
and intense love is always near neighbour to anger; there was, 
therefore, an involuntary flash from her eye and a heightening of 
her colour, as she said,—‘ Mary, are you concealing anything from 
your mother ?” 

“In that moment Mary had grown calm again. The wonted 
serene, balanced nature had found its habitual poise, and she 
looked up innocently, though with tears in her large blue eyes, and 
said,— 

«“*No, mother,—I have nothing that I do not mean to tell you 
fully. This letter came from James Marvyn; he came here to see 
me this afternoon.’ 

« «Here ?—when? I did not see him.’ 

“« After dinner. I was sitting here in the window, and suddenly 
he came up behind me through the orehard-path.’ 

‘“*Mrs. Katy sat down with a flushed cheek and a discomposed 
air; but Mary seemed actually to bear her down by the candid 
clearness of the large blue eye which she turned on her as she stood 
perfectly collected, with her deadly-pale face and a@ brilliant spot 
burning on each cheek. 

“*¢ James came to say good-bye. He complained that he had not 
had a chance to see me alone since he came home.’ 
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“¢ And what should he want to see you alone for?’ said Mrs. 
Scudder, in a dry, disturbed tone. 

“*Mother,—everybody has things at times which they would 
like to say to some one person alone,’ said Mary. 

«** Well, tell me what he said.’ 

“«T will try. In the first place he said that he always had been 
free, all his life, to run in and out of our house, and to wait on me 
like a brother.’ 

“*Hum |’ said Mrs. Scudder; ‘but he isn’t your brother for 
all that.’ 

“** Well, then he wanted to know why you were so cold to him, 
and why you never let him walk with me from meetings, or see me 
alone, as we often used to. And I told him why,—that we were 
not children now, and that you thought it was not best; and then 
I talked with him about religion, and tried to persuade him to 
attend to the concerns of his soul; and I never felt so much hope 
for him as I do now.’ 

‘Aunt Katy looked sceptical, and remarked,—‘ If he really felt a 
disposition for religious instruction, Dr. H. could guide him much 
better than you could.’ 

“«Yes,—so I told him, and I tried to persuade him to talk with 
Dr. H. ; but he was very unwilling. He said, I could have more 
influence over him than anybody else,—that nobody could do him 
any good but me.’ 

“ «Yes, yes,—I understand all that,’ said Aunt Katy,—‘I have 
heard young men say that before, and I know just what it amounts 
to.’ 

** But, mother, Ido think James was moved very much, this 
afternoon. I never heard him speak so seriously; he seemed really 
in earnest, and he asked me to give him my Bible.’ 

***Couldn’t he read any Bible but yours ?” 

«Why, naturally, you know, mother, he would like my Bible 
better, because it would put him in mind of me. He promised 
faithfully to read it all through.” 

. **And then, it seems, he wrote you a letter.” ‘ Yes, mother.’ 

‘* Mary shrankfrom showing this letter, from the natural sense of 
honour which makes us feel it indelicate to expose to an unsym- 
pathizing eye the confidential outpourings of another heart; and 
then, she felt quite sure that there was no such intercessor for 
James in her mother’s heart as in her own. But over all this re- 
luctance rose the determined force of duty; and she handed the 
letter in silence to her mother. 

“Mrs. Scudder took it, laid it deliberately in her lap, and then 
began searching in the pocket of her chintz petticoat for her spec- 
tacles. These being found, she wiped them, accurately adjusted 
them, opened the letter and spread it on her lap, brushing out its 
folds and straightening it, that she might read with the greater 
ease, After this she read it carefully and deliberately ; and all 
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this while there was such a stillness, that the sound of the tall 
varnished clock in the best room could be heard through the half- 
opened door. 

“ After reading it with the most tiresome, torturing slowness, she 
rose, and Jaying it on the table under Mary’s eye, and pressing 
down her finger on two lines in the letter, said, ‘Mary, have you 
told James that you loved him?’ 

«“«Yes, mother, always. I always loved him, and he always 
knew it.’ 

“*But, Mary, this that he speaks of is something different. 
What has passed between’ 

“*Why, mother, he was saying that we who were Christians 
drew to ourselves and did not care for the salvation of our friends ; 
and then I told him how I had always prayed for him, and how I 
should be willing even to give up my hopes in heaven, if he might 
be saved.’ 

_» © Child,—what do you mean ?’ ; 

“«] mean, if only one of us two could go to heaven, I had rather 
it should be him than me,’ said Mary. 

«Oh, child! child!’ said Mrs. Scudder, with a sort of groan,— 
‘has it gone with you so far as this? Poor child !—after all my 
care, you are in love with this boy,—your heart is set on him.’ 

“Mother, Iam not. I never expect to see him much,—never 
expect to marry him or anybody else ;—only he seems to me to 
have so much more life aud soul and spirit than most people,—I 
think him so noble and grand—that is, that he could be, if he were all 
he ought to be,—that, somehow, I never think of myself in thinking 
of him, and his salvation seems worth more than mine;—men can 
do so much more!—they can live such splendid lives !—oh, a real 
noble man is so glorious!’ 

“« And you would like to see him well married, would you not?’ 
said Mrs. Scudder, sending, with a true woman’s aim, this keen 
arrow into the midst of the cloud of enthusiasm which enveloped her 
daughter. ‘I think,’ she added, ‘that Jane Spencer would make 
him an excellent wife.’ 

“Mary was astonished at a strange, new Bin that shot through 
her at these words. She drew in her bre and turned herself 
uneasily, as one who had literally felt a keen dividing blade pierc- 
ing between soul and spirit. Till this moment, she had never been 
conscious of herself; but the shaft had torn the veil. She covered 
her face with her hands; the hot blood flushed scarlet over neck 
and brow; at last, with a beseeching look, she threw herself into 
her mother’s arms, 

“*Qh, mother, mother, I am selfish, after all!’ *—pp. 30-32. 





The above extracts speak for themselves, but let not our 
readers suppose that the lengthy quotations we give by any 
means exhaust the interest of the book, for there are a 
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thousand delicate touches and interesting descriptions, as 
well as remarks that come from the soul, all of which we 
are compelled to omit. Of the whole volume it may be 
said, in the words of the fellow-countryman of the authoress, 


it is full of— 


Sonsccoce ** the throngs 

Of the poet’s songs, 

Memories of pleasures, and pains, and wrongs, 
The sound of winged words. 


“ This is the cry 

Of souls, that high 

On toiling, beating pinions fly, 

Seeking a warmer clime.””—Longfellow. 


It is quite plain James has stolen our little Mary’s 
heart, but Mrs. Scudder thought Doctor H. much more 
worthy of her fair daughter’s hand. As to the Doctor 
himself, we are told that his musings on the millennium 
often led him to think of that fair and mystical bride the 
Lamb’s wife, yet all unconscious was he “‘ that this celes- 
tial bride, clothed in fine linen, clean and white, veiled in 
humility and meekness, bore, in his mind,” the earthly 
features of Mary. 

Now that our story is fairly launched, let us take a 
glance at James’s parents, but especially his mother, the 
victim of that heresy which, seeing but one side of truth, 
and bringing it out with exaggerated hardness, leads sin- 
ners to be bold in their sin; because it teaches them the 
devilish illusion that if their salvation is once decreed, they 
cannot be lost; and drives humble souls to despair from the 
idea that, not seeing signs of their election, their doom of 
endless death muy be irrevocably sealed. Mr. Zebedee 
Marvyn was a high-principled, well-read, earnest puritan, 
full of reality and kindness, but with the hardness of his 
sect. Always ready to help his neighbour,— 


“he stood the chance sometimes of having nothing for himself. 
Mr. Zebedee reflected quietly on this subject, taking it, as he did 
all others, into grave and orderly consideration, and finally pro- 
vided a complete set of tools, which he kept for the purpose of lend- 
ing; and when any of these were lent, he told the next applicant 
quietly that the axe or the hoe was already out, and thus he recon- 
ciled the Scripture which commanded him to ‘do good and lend’ 
with that law of order which was written in his nature. 


- 
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“Early in life Mr. Marvyn had married one of the handsomest 
girls of his acquaintance, who had brought him a thriving and 
healthy family of children, of whom James was the youngest. Mrs. 
Marvyn was, at this time, a tall, sad-eyed, gentle-mannered woman, 
thoughtful, earnest, deep-natured, though sparing in the matter of 
words. In all her household arrangement, she had the same thrift 
and order which characterised her husband; but hers was a mind 
of a finer and higher stamp than his. 

“In her bed-room, near by her work-basket, stood a table covered 
with books,—and so systematic were her household arrangements, 
that she never any day missed her regular hours for reading. Oue 
who should have looked over this table would have seen there how 
eager and hungry a mind was hid behind the silent eyes of this 
quiet woman. History, biography, mathematics, volumes of the 
encyclopedia, poetry, novels, all alike found their time and place 
there,—and while she pursued her household labours, the busy, 
active soul within travelled cycles and cycles of thought, few of 
which ever found expression in words, What might be that mar- 
vellous music of the Miserere, of which she read, that it convulsed 
crowds and drew groans and tears from the most obdurate? What 
might be those wondrous pictures of Raphael and Leonardo da 
Vinci? What would it be to see the Apollo, the Venus? What 
was the charm that enchanted the old marbles—charm untold and 
inconceivable to one who had never seen even the slightest ap- 
proach to a work of art? Then those glaciers of Switzerland, that 
grand, unapproachable mixture of beauty and sublimity in her 
mountains !—what would it be to one who could see it? Then 
what were all those harmonies of which she read,—masses, fugues, 
symphonies? Oh, could she once hear the Miserere of Mozart, just 
to know what music was like! And the cathedrals, what were 
they? How wonderful they must be, with their forests of arches, 
many-coloured as autumn-woods with painted glass, and the chants 
and anthems rolling down their long aisles! On all these things 
she pondered quietly, as she sat often on Sundays in the old star- 
ing, rattle-windowed meeting-house, and looked at the unc-uth old 
pulpit, and heard the choir fa-sol-la-ing or singing fuguing tunes ; 
but of all this she said nothing. 

“ Sometimes, for days, her thoughts would turn from these sub- 
jects and be absorbed in mathematical or metaphysical studies. 
‘I have been following that treatise on Optics for a week, and never 
understood it til] to-day,’ she once said to her husband. ‘J have 
found now that there has been a mistake in drawing the diagrams. 
I have corrected it, and now the demonstration is complete.— 
Dinah, take care, that wood is hickory, and it takes only seven 
sticks of that size to heat the oven.’ 

“ It.is not to be supposed that a woman of this sort was an inat- 
tentive listener to preaching so stimulating to the intellect as that 
of Dr. H. No pair of eyes followed the web of his reasonings with 
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a keener and more anxious watchfulness than those sad, deep-set, 
hazel] ones ; and as she was drawn along the train of its inevitable 
logic, a close observer might have seen how the shadows deepened 
over them. For, while others listened for the clearness of the 
thought, for the acuteness of the argument, she listened as a soul, 


wide, fine-strung, acute, repressed, whose every fibre is a nerve; 
listens to the problem of its own destiny,—listens as the mother of a 
family listens, to know what were the possibilities, the probabilities 
of this mysterious existence of ours to herself and those dearer to 
her than herself. 

“ The consequence of all her listening was a history of deep inward 
sadness. That exultant joy, or that entire submission, with which 
others seemed to view the scheme of the universe, as thus unfolded, 
did not visit her mind. Every thing to her seemed shrouded in gloom 
and mystery ; and that darkness she received as a token of unre- 
generacy, as a sign that she was one of those who are destined, by 
a mysterious decree, never to receive the light of the glorious 
gospel of Christ. Hence, while her husband was a deacon of the 
church, she for years had sat in her pew while the sacramental 
elements were distributed, a mournful spectator. Punctilious in 
every duty, exact, reverential, she still regarded herself as a child 
of wrath, an enemy to God, and an heir of perdition; nor could 
she see any hope of remedy, except in the sovereign, mysterious 
decree of an Infinite and Unknown Power, a mercy for which she 
waited with the sickness of hope deferred.”"—pp. 42-43, 


What a depth in all this, but we must pass on! Mr. 
Marvyn numbered two or three slaves in his estab- 
lishment, chief of whom was Candace, an especial friend 
and patroness of Massa James. It was a visit from her 
one morning to Mrs, Scudder’s cottage, where Doctor H. 
had his lodgings, that brought vividly to that Rev. Minis- 
ter’s mind the heinousness of dealing with and holding 
slaves, which no sooner comes home to him than he sets 
himself practically to the duty of protesting against it. 
His attempt to awake Simeon Brown to his duty of relin- 
quishing that profitable trade is graphically depicted, but, 
as may be supposed, proves fruitless. He has better suc- 
cess with Mr. Marvyn ; he takes the opportunity of a visit 
to his house to introduce the subject, and we must give 
the whole scene :— 


““¢My mind labours with this subject of the enslaving of the 
Africans, Mr. Marvyn. We have just been declaring to the world 
that all men are born with an inalienable right to liberty. We 
have fought for it, and the Lord of Hosts has been with us; and 
can we stand before Him, with our foot upon our brother’s neck ?” 
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“ A generous, upright nature is always more sensitive to blame 
than another,—sensitive in proportion to the amount of its rever- 
ence for good—and Mr. Marvyn’s face flushed, his eye kindled, and 
his compressed respiration showed how deeply the subject moved 
him. Mrs, Marvyn’s eyes turned on him an anxious look of enquiry. 


He answered, however, calmly :—. 

“**« Doctor, I have thought of the subject myself. Mrs. Marvyn 
has lately been reading a pamphlet of Mr. Thomas Clarkson’s on 
the slave-trade, and she was saying to me only last night, that she 
did not see but the argument extended equally to holding slaves. 
One thing, I confess, stumbles me:—Was there not an express per- 
mission given to Israel to buy and hold slaves of old ? 

“*Doubtless,’ said the Doctor; ‘but many permissions were 
given to them which were local and temporary ; for if we hold 
them to apply to the human race, the Turks might quote the Bible 
for making slaves of us if they could,—and the Algerines have the 
Scripture all on their side,—and our own blacks, at some future 
time, if they can get the power, might justify themselves in making 
slaves of us.’ 

“ «J assure you, Sir,? said Mr. Marvyn, ‘if I speak, it is not'te 
excuse myself. But I am quite sure my servants do not desire 
liberty, and would not take it, if it were offered.’ 

“*Call them in and try it,’ said the Doctor. ‘If they refuse, it 
is their own matter.’ 

“ There was a gentle movement in the group at the directness of 
this personal application ; but Mr. Marvyn replied, calmly,— 

‘““*Cato is up at the eight-acre lot, but you may call in Can- 
dace. My dear, call Candace, and let the Doctor put the question 
to her.’ 

“ Candace was at this moment sitting before the ample fireplace 
in the kitchen, with two iron kettles before her, nestled each in its 
bed of hickory coals, which gleamed out from their white ashes like 
sleepy red eyes, opening and shutting. In one was coffee, which she 
was burning, stirring vigorously with a pudding-stick,—and in the 
other, puffy dough-nuts, in shapes of rings, hearts, and marvellous 
twists, which Candace had such a special proclivity for making, 
that Mrs. Marvyn’s table and closets never kuew an intermission of 
their presence. 

“ «Candace, the Doctor wishes to see you,’ said Mrs, Marvyn. 

“ ¢Bress his heart!’ said Candace, leoking up, perplexed. ‘ Wants 
to see me, does he ? Can’t nobody hab me till dis yer coffee’s done ; 
a minnit’s a miunit in coffee ;—but I'll be in dereckly,’ she added, 
in a patronising tone. ‘ Missis, you jes’ go ’long in, an’ I'll be dar 
dereckly.’ 

‘* A few moments after Candace joined the group in the sitting- 
room, having hastily tied a clean white apron over her blue linsey 
working-dress, and donned the brilliant Madras which James had 
lately given her, and which she had a barbaric fashion of arranging 
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s0 as to give to her head the air of a gigantic butterfly. She sunk 
a dutiful curtsy, and stood twirling her thumbs, while the Doctor 
surveyed her gravely. 

“*Candace,’ said he, ‘do you think it right that the black race 
should be slaves to the white ?’ 

“ The face and air of Candace presented a curious picture at thie 
moment ; a sort of rude sense of delicacy embarrassed her, and she 
turned a deprecating look, first on Mrs. Marvyn and then on her 
master. 

“« Don’t mind us, Candace,’ said Mrs. Marvyn; ‘tell the Doctor 
the exact truth.’ 

“Candace stood still a moment, and the spectators saw a deeper 
shadow roll over ber sable face, like a cloud over a dark pool 
of water, and her immense person heaved with her laboured 
breathing. 

«“« Ef I must speak I must,’ she said. ‘No,—I neber did tink 
*twas right. When Gineral Washington was here, I hearn ’em read 
de Declaration ob Independence and Bill ’o Rights ; an’ I tole 
Cato den, says I, ‘Ef dat ar’ true, you an’ I are as free as any- 
body.’ It stands to reason. Why, look at me,—I a’n’t a critter. 
I’s neider huffs nor horns. I’s a reasonable bein’,—a woman,— 
as much a woman as anybody,’ she said, holding up her head 
with an air as majestic as a palm-tree ;—‘an’ Cato,—he’s a 
man born free an’ equal, ef dar’s any truth in what you read, 
—dat’s all.’ 

“«*« But, Candace, you’ve always been contented and happy with 
us, have you not ? said Mr. Marvyn. 

*** Yes, Mass’r,—I ha’n’t got nuffin to complain of in dat matter. 
I couldn’t hab no better friends ’n you an’ Missis.’ 

*** Would you like your liberty, if you could get it, though ? said 
Mr. Marvyn. ‘Answer me honestly.’ 

“*Why, to be sure I should! Who wouldn’t? Mind ye,’ she 
said, earnestly raising her black, heavy hand, ‘’ta’nt dat I want to 
go off, or want to shirk work; but I want to feel free. Dem dat 
isn’t free has nuffin to give to nobody;—dey can’t show what they 
would do.’ 

“* Well, Candace, from this day you are free,’ said Mr. Marvyn, 
solemnly. 

“Candace covered her face with both her fat hands, and shook 
and trembled, and, finally, throwing her apron over her head, made 
a desperate rush for the door, and threw herself down in the kitchen 
in a perfect tropical torrent of tears and sobs. 

*“* You see,’ said the Doctor, ‘what freedom is to every human 
creature. The blessing of the Lord will be on this deed, Mr. Mar- 
vyn. ‘The steps of a just man are ordered by the Lord, and he 
delighteth in his way.’ 

“ At this moment, Candace reappeared at the door, her butterfly 
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turban somewhat deranged with the violence of her prostration, 
giving a whimsical air to her portly person. 

“*T want ye all to know,’ she said, with a clearing-up snuff, ‘dat 
it’s my will ‘an pleasure to go right on doin’ my work jes’ de same, 
an’, Missis, please, I'll allers put three eggs in de crullers, now; 
an’ I won’t turn de wash-basin down in de sink, but hang it jam-up 
on de nail ; an’I won't pick up chips in a milkpan, ef I’m in ever 
so big a hurry ; I’ll do eberyting jes’ as ye tells me. Now you try 
me an’ see ef I won't!’ 


“* Candace here alluded to some of the little private wilfulnesses 
which she had always obstinately cherished as reserved rights, iu 
pursuing domestic matters with her mistress. 

“*T intend,’ said Mr. Marvyn, ‘to make the same offer to your 
husband, when he returns from work to-night.’ 

‘***Laus, Mass'r,—why, Cato he’ll do jes’ as I do,—dere a’n’t no 
kind o’ need o’ askin’ him. ‘Course he will.’ 

“ A smile passed round the circle, because between Candace and 
her husband there existed one of those whimsical contrasts which 
one sometimes sees in married life. Cato was a small-built, thin, 
softly-spoken negro, addicted to a gentle chronic cough; and, 
though a faithful and skilful servant, seemed, in relation to his 
better half, much like a hill of potatoes under a spreading apple- 
tree. Candace held to him with a vehement and patronizing fond- 
ness, 80 devoid of conjugal reverence as tu excite the comments of 
her friends.”—pp. 73-75. 


The scene changes to an evening entertainment, where 
Mary forms the acquaintance of Colonel Burr, evidently 
an historical personage, of winning manners and a heart 
untrue to a high and noble nature ; also of a young mar- 
ried French woman, whose love for Burr seems to us 
unreal, for it is depicted as innocent though intense, and 
anything but Platonic. But Mary interposes and saves 
her. Qn all this, as well as on Miss Prissy, the most 
charming of dress-makers, could we dwell, but our limits 
forbid it. Virginie de Frontignac, Mary’s new Catholic 
French friend, has eyes to see what Mary, and perhaps our 
good Doctor H., are living in happy ignorance of ;— 


‘“** Ma chére,’ said she one day to Mary, ‘don’t you ever marry 
that good man in there; priests should not marry.’ 

“ *Ours are not priests—they are ministers,’ said Mary. ‘But 
why do you speak of him ?—he is like my father.’ 

“* Virginie sees something!’ said the lady, shaking her head 
gravely ; ‘she sees he loves little Mary.’ 

“** Of course he does ¢’ 


***Of-course-he-does ?—ah, yes; and by-and-by comes the 
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mamma, and she takes this little hand, and she says, ‘ Come, Mary!’ 
and then she gives it to him; and then the poor jeune homme, when 
he comes back, finds not a bird in his poor little nest. Oh, c’est 
ennuyeux cela!’ she said, throwing herself back in the grass till the 
clover heads and buttercups closed over her. 

‘«*] do assure you, dear Madame!’ 

“*T do assure you, dear Mary, Virginie knows. So lock up her 
words in your little heart; you will want them some day.’ ”—pp. 
129-30. 


‘A change comes o’er the spirit of our dream.”’— 
Tidings arrive that James Marvyn has found a watery 
grave. Firmly and bravely does the angelic nature of our 
heroine bear up against the shock, though pierced through 
and throngh with the bitter uncertainty as to the prospect 
of his eternal state. But in his poor mother’s distress we 
have an example of the horrors of the Puritan doctrines as 
taught in New England. We shall not quote the pages 
which explain them, but we will give this living instance of 
them, with the relief afforded by the poor negress Candace’s 
truer appreciation of actual Christian truth. The scene 
is on the occasion of Mary’s visit to James’s parents after 
the news had been brought :— 


“ When Mrs. Marvyn had drawn Mary with her into her room, 
she seemed like a person almost in frenzy. She shut and bolted 
the door, drew her to the foot of the bed, and, throwing her arms 
round her, rested her hot and throbbing forehead on her shoulder. 
She pressed ker thin hand over her eyes, and then, suddenly draw- 
ing back, looked her in the face as one resolved to speak something 
long suppressed. Her soft brown eyes had a flash of despairing 
wildness in them, like that of a hunted animal turning in its death- 
struggle on its pursuer. 

««* Mary,’ said she, ‘I can’t help it,—don’t mind what I say, but 
I must speak or die! Mary, I cannot, will not, be resigned !—it is 
all hard, unjust, cruel!—to all eternity I will say so! To me 
there is no goodness, no justice, no mercy in anything! Life seems 
to me the most tremendous doom that can be inflicted on a help- 
less being. What had we done, that it should be sent upon us ? 
Why were we made to love so, to hope so,—our hearts so full of 
feeling, and all the laws of Nature marching over us,—never stop- 
ping for our agony? Why, we can suffer so in this life that we had 
better never have been born ! 

“+ But, Mary, think what a moment life is! think of those awful 
ages of eternity! and then think of all God’s power and knowledge 
used on the lost to make them suffer! think that all but the 
merest fragment of mankind have gone iuto this,—are in it now! 
‘The number of the elect is so small we can scarce count them /or 
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anything! Think what noble minds, what warm, generous hearts, 
what splendid natures are wrecked and thrown away by thousands 
and tens of thousands! How we love each other! how our hearts 
weave into each other! how more than glad we should be to die 
for each other! And all this ends——O God ! how must it end 2 
Mary ! it isn’t my sorrow only! What right have Ito mourn? Is 
my son any better thau any other mother’s son? Thousands of 
thousands, whose mothers loved them as I loved mine, are gone 
there !—Oh, my wedding-day! Why did they rejoice? Brides. 
should wear mourning,—the bells should toll for every wedding ; 
every new family is built over this awful pit of despair, and only one 
in a thousand escapes !’ 

“Pale, aghast, horror-stricken, Mary stood dumb, as one who in 
the dark and storm sees by the sudden glare of lightning a chasm 
yawning underfoot. It was amazement and dimness of anguish ;— 
the dreadful words struck on the very centre where her soul rested. 
She felt as if the point of a wedge were being driven between her 
life and her life’s life,—between her and her God. She clapsed her 
hands instinctively on her bosom, as if to hold there some cherished 
image, and said in a piercing voice of supplication, ‘My God! my 
God ! oh, where art Thou ?’ 

“Mrs. Marvyn walked up and down the room with a vivid spot of 
red in each cheek and a baleful fire in her eyes, talking in rapid 
soliloquy, scarcely regarding her listener, absorbed in her own eu- 
kindled thoughts. 

‘“«« Dr, Hopkins says that this is all best,—better than it would 
have been in any other possible way, that God chose it because it 
was for a greater final good,—that He not only chose it, but took 
means to make it certain, that He ordains every sin, and does all 
that is necessary to make it certaiu,—that [le creates the vessels 
of wrath and fits them for destruction, and that He has an. infinite 
knowledge by which He can do it without violating their free 
agency. So much the worse! What a use of infinite knowledge! 
What if men should do so? Whatif a father should take means 
to make it certain that his poor little child should be an abandoned 
wretch, without violating his free agency? So much the worse, I 
say!—They say Ie does this so that He may show to all eternity, 
by their example, the evil nature of sin and its consequences! This 
is all that the greater part of the human race have been used for 
yet; and it is all right, because an overplus of infinite happiness is 
yet to be wrought out by it!—It is not right! No possible amount 
of good to ever so many can make it right to deprave ever so few ; 
—happiness and misery cannot be measured so! I never can think 
it right,—never !—Yet they say our salvation depends on our loving 
God,—loving Him better than ourselves,—loving Him better than 
eur dearest friends. It is impossible !—it is contrary to the laws of 
my nature! Ican never love God! I can never praise Him !—I 
am lost! lost! lost! And what is worse, I cannot redeem my friends | 
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Oh, I could suffer for ever,—how willingly !—if I could save 
him!—But oh, eternity! eternity! Frightful unspeakable woe! 
No end !—no bottom!—no shore!—no hope !—O God! O God !? 

“Mrs. Marvyn’s eyes grew wilder—she walked the floor, wringing 
her hands,—and her words mingled with shrieks and moans, became 
whirling and confused, as when in autumn a storm drives the leaves 
in dizzy mazes. 

‘* Mary was alarmed,—the ecstasy of despair was just verging on 
msanity. She rushed out and called Mr. Marvyn. 

“*Oh! come in! do! quick!—I’m afraid her mind is going !’ 
she said. 

“* Tt is what I feared,’ he said, rising from where he sat reading 
his great Bible, with an air of heartbroken dejection. ‘Since she 
heard this news, she has not slept nor shed a tear. The Lord hath 
covered us with a cloud in the day of His fierce anger.’ 

** He came into the room, and tried to take his wife into his arms, 
She pushed him violently back, her eyes glistening with a fierce 
light. ‘ Leave me alone!’ she said, ‘I am a lost spirit !” 

“* These words were uttered in a shriek that went through Mary’s 
heart like an arrow. 

“ At this moment, Candace, who had been anxiously listening at 
the door for an hour past, suddenly burst into the room. 

“¢Lor’ bless ye, Squire Marvyn, we won’t hab her goin on dis yer 
way,’ she said. ‘Do talk gospel to her, can’t ye ?—ef you cau’t I 
will.’ 

***Come, ye poor little lamb,’ she said, walking straight up to 
Mrs. Marvyn, ‘come to old Candace !’—and with that she gathered 
the pale form to her bosom, and sat down and began rocking her, as 
if she had been a babe.’ ‘ Honey, darlin’, ye a’n’t right,—dar’s a 
drefful mistake somewhar,’ she said. ‘Why, de Lord a’u’t like what 
ye tink,—He loves ye, honey! Why jes’ feel how J loves ye,—poor 
ole black Candace,—an’ I a’n’t better’n Him as made me! Who 
was it wore de crown o’ thorns, lamb?—who was it sweat great 
drops o’ blood ?—who was it said, ‘ Father, forgive dem? Say, 
honey!—wasn’t it de Lord dat made ye ?—Dar, dar, now y’er’ cryin’! 
—cry away, and ease yer poor little heart! He died for Mass’r 
Jim—loved him and died for him,—jes’ give up Lis sweet, precious 
body and soul for him on de cross! Laws, jes’ leave him in Jesus’ 
hands! Why, honey, dar’s de very print o’ de nails in His hands 
now !’ 

* The flood-gates were rent; and healing sobs and tears shook the 
frail form, as a faded lily shakes under the soft rains of summer. 
All in the room wept together. 

“*Now, honey,’ said Candace, after a pause of some minutes, ‘I 
knows our Doctor’s a mighty good man, an’ learned,—an’ in fair 
weather I ha’n’t no ’bjection to yer hearin’ all about dese yer great 
an’ mighty tings he's got to say. But, honey, dey won't do for you 
now; sick folks mus’n’t hab strong meat; an’ times like dese, dar 
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jest a’n’t but one ting to come to, an’ dat ar’s Jesus. Jes’ come 
right down to whar poor old black Candace has to stay allers,—it’s 
a good place, darlin’! Look right at Jesus. ‘Tell ye, honey, ye can’t 
live no other way now. Don’t ye ‘member how He looked on His 
mother, when she stood faintin’ and tremblin’ under de cross, jes’ 
like you? He knows all about mother’s hearts; He won’t break 
yours. It was jes’ ’cause He know’d we’d come into straits like dis 
yer, dat He went through all dese tings,—Him, de Lord o’ Glory! 
Is dis Him you was a-talkin’ about !—Him you can’t love? Look 
at Him, and see ef you can’t. Look an’ see what He is !—don’t ask 
no questions, and don’t go to no reasonin’s,—jes’ look at Him, 
hangin’ dar, so sweet and patient, on de cross! All dey could 
do couldn’t stop His lovin’ °em; He prayed for ’em wid all do 
breath He had. Dar’s a God you can love, a’n't dar? Candace 
loves Him,—poor, ole, foolish, black, wicked Candace,—and she 
knows He loves her,’ and here Candace broke down into torrents of 
weeping. 

“They laid the mother, faint and weary, on her bed, and beneath 
the shadow of that suffering cross came down a healing sleep on those 
weary eyelids. 

“* Honey,’ said Candace, mysteriously, after she had drawn Mary 
out of the room, ‘don’t ye go for to troublin’ yer mind wid dis ‘yer. 
I'm clar, Mass’r James is one 0’ de ‘lect ; and I’m clar dar’s con- 
sid’able more o’ de ’lect dan people tink. Why, Jesus didn’t die for 
nothin’,—all dat love a’n’t gwine to be wasted. De ’lect is more’n 
you or I knows, honey! Dar’s de Spirit,—He'll give it to ’em; and 
ef Mass’r James is called an’ took, depend upon it de Lord has got 
him ready,—course He has,—-so don’t ye go to layin on yer poor 
heart what uo mortal creetur can live under ; ’cause, as we’s got to 
live in dis yer world, it’s quite clar de Lord must ha’ fixed it so we 
can; and ef tings was as some folks suppose, why, we couldn't live, 
and dar wouldn’t be no sense in anyting dat goes on.’ 

“The sudden shock of these scenes was followed, in Mrs, Marvyn’s 
case, by a low lingering fever. Her room was darkened, and she 
lay on her bed, a pale, suffering form, with scarce the ability to 
raise her hand. The shimmering twilight of the sick-room fell on 
white napkins, spread over stands, where constantly appeared new 
vials, big and little, as the physician made his daily visit, and pre- 
scribed now this drug and now that, for a wound that had struck 
through the soul. 

“Mary remained many days at the white house, because to the 
invalid, no step, no voice, no hand was like hers. We see her there 
now, as she sits in the glimmering by the bed-curtains,—her head a 
little drooped, as droops a snowdrop over a grave; one ray of light 
from a round hole in the closed shutters falls on her smooth-parted 
hair, her small hands are clasped on her knees, her mouth has lines 


of sad compression, and in her eyes are iufinite questiouings.’’—pp, 
144-7. 
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But we must hurry to a conclusion. As may be antici- 

ated, Mrs. Seudder, after due time, bears to her daughter 
Dr. H.’s proposals for her hand, and Mary, thinking to 
make him and her mother happy, accepts them. All is 
in progress; Miss Prissy and the rest busied in prepara- 
tions for the wedding ; Mary has had a visit from Cerinthy 
Anne, and has accompanied her on her way homeward ; 
after leaving her,— 


‘She foll into one of those reveries which she thought she had 

for ever forbidden to herself, and there arose before her mind, like 
a picture, the idea of a marriage ceremony ; but the eyes of the 
bridegroom were dark, and his curls were clustering in raven ring- 
lets, aud her hand throbbed in his as it had never throbbed in any 
other. . , 
“It was just as she was coming out ofa little grove of cedars, 
where the high land overlooks the sea, and the dream which came 
to her overcame her with a vague and yearning sense of pain. Sud- 
denly she heard footsteps behind her, and some one said ‘ Mary!’ 
It was spoken in a choked voice, as one speaks in the crisis of a 
great emotion, and she turned and saw those very eyes |—that very 
hair!—yes, and the cold little hand throbbed with that very throb 
in that strong living, manly hand, and ‘whether in the body or 
out of tlie body’ she knew not; she felt herself borne in those 
arms,.and words that spoke themselves in her inner heart—words 
profaned by being repeated were on her ear. 

*«« Oh, is this a dream!—is it a dream! James, are we in hea- 
ven? Oh, I have lived through such an agony—I have been so 
worn out! Oh, I thought you never would come! And then tho 
eyes closed and heaven and earth faded away together in a trance 
of blissful rest. 

** But it was no dream, for an hour later you might have seen a 
manly form sitting in that self-same place, bearing in his arms a 
pale girl, whom he cherished as tenderly as a mother her babe. 
And they were talking together—talking in low tones; and in all 
this wide universe neither of them knew or felt anything but the 
great joy of being thus side by side. ‘They spoke of love, mightier 
than death, which many waters cannot quench. They spoke of 
yearnings, each for the other—of longing prayers-—of hopes deferred 
—and then of this great joy: for she had hardly yet returned to 
the visible world. Scarce wakened from deadly faintness, she had 
not come back fully to the realm of life, only to that of love. And 
therefore it was, that without knowing that she spoke, slie had 
He all, and compressed the history of those three years into one 

our. 

‘But at last, thoughtful for her healtli and provident of her 
weakuess, he rose up aud passed his arm around her to convey her 
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home. And as he did so, he spoke one word that broke the whole 
charm. 

“<¢You will allow me, Mary, the right of a future husband, to 
watch over your Jife and health 2?” 

“Then came back the visible world—recollection, conscious- 
ness, and the great battle of duty ; and Mary drew away a little 
and said— 

***Oh, James! you are too late! that can never be!’ 

‘He drew back from her. 

“** Mary, are you married ?’ 

“ ¢ Before God Iam!’ she said. ‘ My word is pledged. I cannot 
retract it. I have suffered a good man to place his whole faith upon 
it—a man who loves me with his whole soul !’ 

“+ But, Mary! you do not love him! That is impossible !’ said 
James, holding her off from him, aud looking at her with an 
agonized eagerness. ‘After what you have just said, it is not 
possible.’ 

‘©¢ Oh! James, I’m sure I don’t know what I have said. It was 
all so sudden, and I didn’t know what I was saying—but things that 
I must never say again. ‘The day is fixed for next week. It is all 
thé same as if you had found me his wife!’ 

“*Nor quits,’ said James, his voice cutting the air with a de- 
eided manly ring. ‘J have some words to say to that yet.’ 

«Oh, James, will you be selfish? Will you tempt me to do 
a@ mean, dishonourable thing—to be false to my word deliberately 
given ? 

**« But,’ said James, eagerly, ‘ you know, Mary, you never would 
have given it if you had known that I was living.’ 

«*That is true, James; but I did give it. I have suffered him 
to build all his hopes of life upon it. I beg you not to tempt me. 
Help me to do right.’ 

“« But, Mary, did you not get my letter ?’ 

«* Your letter !’ 

“<¢Yes! that long letter that I wrote you.’ 

“<1 never got any letter, James.’ 

“ « Strange,’ he said ; ‘no wonder it seems sudden to you.’ 

““* Have you seen your mother ?’ said Mary, who was conscious 
this moment only of a dizzy instinct to turn the conversation from 
the spot where she felt too weak to bear it. 

“*No! Do you suppose I should see anybody before you ?” 

“¢Oh, then you must go to her!’ said Mary. ‘Oh, James, you 
don’t know how she has suffered !’ 

“They were drawing near to the cottage gate. 

*«Do, pray,’ said Mary. ‘“Go—hurry to your mother—don’t 
be too sudden either, for she’s very weak; she is almost worn 
out with sorrow. Go, my dear brother. Dear you always will be 
to me!’ 

“James helped her into the house, and they parted. All the 
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house was yet still. The open kitchen door let in a sober square 
of moonlight on the floor; the very stir of the leaves in the trees 
could be heard. Mary went into her little room, and threw herself 
upon the bed, weak, weary, yet happy; for deeper and higher 
above all other feelings was the great relief that he was living still. 
After a little while she heard the rattling of the waggon, and then 
the quick patter of Miss Prissy’s feet, and her mother’s considerate 
toues, and the Doctor’s grave voice, and quite unexpectedly to her- 
self she was shocked to find herself turning with an inward shudder 
from the idea of meeting him. 

“How very wicked! she thought; how ungrateful! and she 
prayed that God would give her strength to check the first rising of 


such feelings.’—pp. 209-211, 


Mrs. Scudder’s influence is used to keep Mary to her 
engagement with the Doctor. James’s letter comes at the 
same time and shows him a Christian man. Madame de 
Frontignac does not take the same view as Mrs. 


Scudder ;— 


“* Chere enfant! how happy you must be!’ she said, embracing 
her. 

“*Yes, Iam very happy,’ said Mary, with calm gravity. 

“<« Very happy !? said Madame de Frontignac, mimicking her 
manner. ‘Is that the way you American girls show it when you 
are very happy? Come, come, ma belle, tell little Verginie some- 
thing. Thou hast seen this hero, this wandering Ulysses. He has 
come back at last—the tapestry will not be quite as long as Pene- 
lope’s.. Speak to me of him. Has he beautiful black eyes, and 
hair that curls like a grape-vine? ‘I'ell me, ma belle?” 

«I only saw him a little while,’ said Mary ; ‘and I felt a great 
deal more than I saw. He could not have been any clearer to me 
than he always has been in my mind.’ 

«“«But I think,’ said Madame de Frontignac, seating Mary as 
was her wont, and sitting down at her feet, ‘I think you are a little 
‘triste’ about this! Very likely you pity the poor priest! It is 
sad for him, but a good priest has the Church for his bride, you 
know 

“You do not think,’ said Mary, speaking seriously, ‘that I 
shall break my promise, given before God, to this good man ?’ 

«** Mon Dieu, mon enfant! You do not mean to marry the priest 
after all! Quelle idee!’ 

**« But I promised him,’ said Mary. 

‘“* Madame de Frontignac threw up her hands with an expression 
of vexation. ; 

“«What a pity, my little one, you are not in the true Church ! 


Any good priest could dispense you from that.’ 
“I do not believe,’ said Mary, ‘in any earthly power that can 
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dispense us from solemn obligations which we have assumed before 
God, and on which we have suffered others to build the most pre- 
cious hopes. If James had won the affections of some girl, think- 
ing as I do, I should not think it right for him to leave her and come 
tome. The Bible says that the just man is he that sweareth to his 
own hurt and changeth not.’ 

‘This is the sublime of duty!’ said Madame de Frontignac, 
who, with the airy facility of her race, never lost her appreciation 
of the fine points of anything that went on under her eyes. But 
nevertheless she was inwardly resolved, that picturesque as this 
‘sublime of duty’ was, it must not be allowed to pass beyond the 
limits’of a fine art, and so she recommenced. 

“¢ Mais cest absurde! This beautiful young man, with his black 
eyes and his curls—a real hero—a Theseus, Mary; just come home 
from killing a Minotaur—and loves you with his whole heart—and 
this dreadful promise? Why haven't you any sort of people in 
your church that can unbind you from promises? I should think 
the good priest himself would do it!’ 

*«* Perhaps he would,’ said Mary, ‘if I would ask him; but that 
would be equivalent to a breach of it. Of course no man would 
marry a woman that asked to be dispensed.’ 

“ ¢ You are an angel of delicacy, my child ; c’est admirable’! but 
after all, Mary, this is not well! Listen now to me: you are a very 
sweet saint, and very strong in goodness. I think you must have 
a very strong angel that takes care of you; but think, chere enfant, 
think what it is to marry one man when you love another.’ 

«¢ But I love the Doctor,’ said Mary, evasively. 

* Love !’ said Madame de Frontignac. ‘Oh, Marie! you may 
love him well, but you and I both know that there is something 
deeper than that! What will you do with this young man? Must 
he move away from this place, and not be with his poor mother 
avy more? Orcav you see him, and hear him, and be with him 
after your marriage, and not feel that you love him more than your 
husband ?” 

«IT should hope that God would help me to feel right,’ said 
Mary. 

“Tam very much afraid He will not, ma chere!’ said Madame. 
‘I asked Him a great many times to help me when I found how 
wrong it all was, and He did not. You remember what you told 
me the other day, ‘that if I would do right I must not see that man 
any more.’ You will have to ask him to go away from this place. 
You can never see him, for his love will never die till you die ! 
That you may be sure of. Is it wise? Is it right, dear little one ? 
Must he leave his home for ever for you? Or must you struggle 
always, and grow whiter and whiter and whiter, and fade away 
into heaven like the moon this morning, and nobody know what is 
the matter? People will say you have the liver-complaint, or the 
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consumption, or something. Nobody ever knows what we women: 
die of.’ 


*** Poor Mary’s conscience was fairly posed. This appeal struck. 
upon her sense of right, as having its grounds.. She felt inexpres- 
sibly confused and distressed. 

“*Oh, I wish somebody would tell me exactly what ts-right !’ she 
said.’’—pp. 217-18. 


This scene must not pass without a protest on our part 
as to the idea which it appears to convey respecting a 
priest’s power of dispensation. No doubt our Lord has 
left with St. Peter, and through St. Peter to His Church, 
the power of loosing and binding, but, as there is no: need 
to remind our Catholic readers, this is not an arbitrary 
power, to be used at will and fancy, but only on just and 
sufficient occasions. It may be this is all which is 
meant, still as more seems to be implied, the remark is. 
called for. 

As to the end of the difficulty, Miss Prissy shall con- 
clude it for us in a letter to her sister, summing up the 
conclusion of the history. Thus it runs:— 


“ «My dear Sister, 

“You wonder, I s’pose, why I haven’t written you; but 
the fact is, I’ve been run just off my feet and worked till the flesh. 
aches so, it seems as if it would drop off my bones with this wedding 
of Mary Scudder’s. And, after all, you'll be astonished to hear 
that she ha’n’t married the Doctor, but that Jim Marvyn that I told 
you about, who had such a wonderful escape from shipwrick. You 
see, he came home a week before the wedding was to be, and Mary, 
she was so conscientious, she thouglit ’twan’t right to break off with: 
the Doctor, and so she was for going right on with it; and Mrs. 
Scudder, she was for going ou more yet ; and the poor young man, 
he couldn’t get a word in edgeways; and there wouldn’t anybody. 
tell the Doctor a word about it, and there ’twas drifting along, and 
both on ’em feeling dreadfully; and so I thought to myself I'll just 
take my life in my hand like Queen Esther, aud go in and tell the 
Doctor all about it. And so Idid. I’m scared to death always 
when I think of it. But that blessed man! he took it like a saints 
He just gave her up as serene and calm as a psalm-book, and called 
James in and told him to take her. Jim was fairly overcrowed—it 
really made him feel small, and he says he’ll agree that there is 
more in the Doctor’s religion than most men’s, which shows how 
important it is for professing Christians to bear testimony in their 
works,—as I was telling Cerinthy Aun ‘witchel, and she said there 
wa’n’t anything made her want to be a Christian so much, if that 
was what religion would do for people.. Well, you. see, when this. 
came out, it wanted just three days of the wedding, which was to 
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be Thursday ; and that wedding-dress I told you about, that had 
Jilies of the valley on a white ground, was pretty much made, except 
puffing the gauze round the neck, which I do with white satin 
piping cord, and it looks beautiful too. And so Mrs. Scudder and 
I, we were thinking ’twould do just as well, when in come Jim 
Marvyn bringing the sweetest thing you ever saw, that he had got 
in China, and I think I never did see anything lovelier. It was a 
white silk, as thick as a board, and so stiff that it would stand 
alone, and overshot with little fine dots of silver, so that it shone 
when you moved it just like frost-work. And when I saw it I just 
clapped my hands and jumped up from the floor; and says I, ‘ If 
I have to sit up all night that dress shall be made, and made well, 
too.’ For you know, I thought I could get Miss Ollodine Hocum 
to run the breadth and do such parts, so that I could devote myself 
to the fine work ; and that French woman I told you about, she 
said she’d help, and she’s a master hand for touching things up. 
There seems to be work provided for all kinds of people, and French 
people seem to have a gift in all sorts of dressy things. and ’tisn’t 
a bad gift, either. Well, as I was saying, we agreed that this was 
to be cut open with a train, and a petticoat of just the palest, 
sweetest, loveliest blue that ever you saw, and gauze puflings down 
the edgings each side, fastened in, every once in a while, with lilies 
of the valley ; and ’twas cut square in the neck, with puffings and 
flowers to match ; and then, tight sleeves with full ruffles of that 
old Mechlin lace that you remember Mrs. Katy Scudder showed 
you once in that great camphor-wood trunk. Well, you see, come 
to get all things together that were to be done, we concluded to 
‘put off the wedding till Tuesday ; and Madam de Frontignac she 
would dress the best room for it herself, and she spent nobody 
knows what time in going round and getting evergreens, and mak- 
ing wreaths, and putting up green boughs over the pictures, so that 
the room looked just like the Episcopal Church at Christmas. In 
fact, Mrs. Scudder said if it had been Christmas she would not 
have felt it right, because it would be like encouraging prelacy ; 
but as it was, she didn’t think anybody would think it any harm, 
Well, Tuesday night I and Madam de Frontignac we dressed Mary 
ourselves, and I tell you the dress fitted as if ’twas grown on her ; 
aud Madam de Frontignac she dressed her hair, and she had on a 
wreath of lilies of the valley, and a gauze veil that came a’most 
‘down to her feet and-came all around her like a cloud, and you could 
see her white slrining dress through it every time she moved. And 
she looked just as white as a snowberry; but there were two little 
pink spots that came coming and going in her cheeks, that kind 
o'lightened up when she smiled, and then faded down again. Aud 
the French lady put a string of real pearls round her neck, with a 
‘cross of pearls, which went down and lay hid in her bosom, She 
was mighty calm-like while she was being dressed ; but just as I 
Was putting in the last pin, she started, for she heard the rumbliug 
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of a coach down stairs, for Jim Marvyn had got a real elegant car- 
riage to carry her over to his father’s in, and so she knew he was 
come; and pretty soon Mrs. Marvyn came in the room, and when 
she saw Mary, her brown eyes kind o’ danced, and she lifted up both 
hands to see how beautiful she looked ; and Jim Marvyn he was 
standing at the door, and they told him it wasn’t proper that he 
should see till the time come. 

“But he begged so hard that he might just have one peep, that 
I let him come in, and he looked at her as if she was something he 
wouldn’t dare to touch, and he said to me softly, says he, ‘I’m most 
afraid she has got wings somewhere that will fly away from me, 
or that I shall wake up and find it is a dream.’ 

“«* Well, Cerinthy Ann Twitchell was the bridesmaid, and she 
came next with that young man she is engaged to, It is all out 
now that she is engaged, and she don’t deny it. 

**¢ And Cerinthy, she looked handsomer than I ever saw her, in 
a white brocade with rosebuds on it, which I guess she got in 
reference to the future, for they say she is going to be married next 
month. 

“«* Well, we all filled up the room pretty well, till Mrs. Scudder 
came in to tell us that the company were all together, and then 
they took hold of arms, and they had a little time practising how 
they must stand; and Ceriuthy Ann’s beau would always get her 
on the wrong side, ‘cause he’s rather bashful, and don’t know very 
well what he’s about ; and Cerinthy Ann declared she was afraid 
that she should laugh out in prayer-time, ‘cause she always did 
laugh when she knew she mus’n’t. 

«« But, finally, Mrs. Scudder told us we must go in, and looked 
80 reprovingly at Cerinthy that she had to hold her mouth with her 

ocket- handkerchief. 

«Well, the old Doctor was standing there in the very silk gown 
that the ladies gave him to be married in himself, poor dear man ! 
and he smiled kind o’ peaceful on’em when they came in, and walked 
up to a kind o’ bower of evergreens and flowers that Madame de 
Frontignac had fixed for them to stand in. Mary grew rather 
white as if she was going to faint ; but Jim Marvyn stood up just 
as firm and looked as proud and handsome as a prince, and he kind 
0’ looked down at her, ‘cause you know he is a great deal taller, 
kind o’ wondering as if he wanted to know if it was really so. 
Well, when they got all placed, they let the doors stand open, and 
Cato and Candace came and stood in the door. And Candace had 
on her great splendid Mogadore turban, and a crimson and yellow 
shawl that she seemed to take comfort in wearing, although it was 
pretty hot. 

“© * Well, so when they were all fixed, the Doctor he began his 
prayer; and as most all of us knew what a great sacrifice he had 
made, I don’t believe there was a dry eye in the room; and when 
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he had done there was a great time—people blowing their noses 
and wiping their eyes as if it had been a funeral. 

“Then Cerinthy Aun she pulled off Mary’s glove pretty quick ; 
but that poor beau of hers, he made such work of James’s that he 
had to pull it off himself after all, and Cerinthy Ann she liked to 
have laughed out Joud. 

“And so, when the Doctor told them to join hands, Jim took 
hold of Mary’s hand as if he didn’t mean to let go very soon; and 
so they were married, and I was the first one that kissed the bride 
after Mrs. Scudder. I got that promise out of Mary when I was 
making the dress. And Jim Marvyn he insisted upon kissing me, 
’cause, says he, Miss Prissy, you are as young and handsome as any 
of them. And I told him he was a saucy fellow, and I’d box his 
ears if I could reach them. 

‘‘*That French lady looked lovely, dressed in pale pink silk, 
with long pink wreaths of flowers in her hair; and she came up and 
kissed Mary, and said something to her in French. 

“*¢ And, after a while, old Candace came up, and Mary kissed 
her; and then Candace put her arms round Jim’s neck and gave 
him a real hearty smack, so that everybody laughed. 

“* And then the cake and the wine was passed round, and every- 
body had good times till we heard the nine-o’clock bell ring. » And 
then the coach came up to the door, and Mrs. Scudder she wrapped 
Mary up, kissing her and crying over her ; while Mrs. Marvyn stood 
stretching her arms out of the coach after her. 

** And then Cato and Candace went after in the waggon behind, 
and so they all went off together, and that was the end of the 
wedding. And ever since then we ha’n’t any of us done much but 
rest, for we were pretty much tired out. So no more at present 
from your affectionate sister - 

“* * Prissy.’ 


«Pp. §. (to Miss Prissy’s letter)-—I forgot to tell you that Jim 
Marvyn has come home quite rich. He fell in with a man in China 
who was at the head of one of their great merchant-houses, whom 
he nursed through a long fever, and took care of his business, 
and so when he got well nothing would do but he must have him 
fur @ partner, and now he is going to live in this country and 
attend to the business of the house here. They say he is going to 
build a house as grand as the Vernons; and we hope he has 
experienced religion, and he means to join our church, which is a 
providence, for he is twice as rich and generous as that old Simon 
Brown that snapped me up so about my wages. I never believed 
in him for all his talk. Iwas down to Miss Scudder’s when the 
Doctor examined Jim about his evidences. At first the Doctor 
seemed a little anxious ’cause he didn’t talk in the regular way, 
for you know Jim always did have his own way of talking, and 
never could say things in other people’s words; and sometimes he 
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makes folks laugh when he himself don’t know what they laugh at, 
because he hits the nail on the head in some strange way they 
ar'n't expecting. If I was to have died I couldn’t help laughing at 
something he said, and yet I don’t think I ever felt more solem- 
nized. He sat up there, in a sort o’ grand, straightforward, noble 
way, and told us all the way the Lord had been leading of him, 
and all the exercises of his mind ; and all about the dreadful ship- 
wreck, and how he was saved, and the loving-kindness of the Lord, 
till the Doctor’s spectacles got all blinded with tears, and he 
couldn’t see the notes he made to examine him by; and we 
all cried, Mrs, Scudder, and Mary, and I; and as to Mrs, Marvyn, 
she just sat with her hands clasped, looking into her son’s eyes, 
like a picture of the Virgin Mary; and when Jim got through 
there wa’n't nothing to be heard for some minutes, and the Doctor 
he wiped his eyes and wiped his glasses, and he looked over his 
papers, but he couldn’t bring ont a word, and at last, says he, ‘ Let 
us pray,’ for that was all there was to be said, for I think some- 
times things so kind o’ fills folks up that there a’n’t nothia’ to be 
done but pray, which the Lord be praised we are privileged to de 
always. Between you and I, Martha, I never could understand all 
the distinctions our dear, blessed Doctor gets up; and when lhe 
publishes his system, if I work my fingers to the bone, I mean to 
buy one and study it out, because he is such a blessed man; 
though after all’s said I have to come back to my old place, and 
trust in the loving-kindness of the Lord, who takes care of the 
sparrow on the house-top and all small lone creatures like me ; 
though I can’t say I’m lone either, because nobody need say that 
so long as there’s folks to be done for; so if [ don’t understand 
the Doctor’s theology, or don’t get eyes to read it on account of 
the fine stitching on his shirt ruffles l’ve been trying to do, still I 
hope I may be accepted on account of the Lord’s great gooduess ; 
for if we can’t trust that, it’s all over with us all.’” 


Thus have we sketched the main outlines of this charm- 
ing novel. We fear we have drawn too largely from its 
pages, yet truly may it. be said we should have preferred 
to add much more. Many a delightful edifying scene has 
been omitted, and many a clever interesting sketch of 
character passed over. 

We do not say, however, that the book is faultless. 
There is that absence of the due appreciation of super- 
natural grace, which is so constantly found in Protestant 
writings ; and, as might be expected, there is an undue 
exaltation of the natural. Thus the lives of such as St. 
Catherine of Siena are treated as the effect of imagina- 
tion or some natural cause; the idea of real supernatural 
influence, and intercourse with the unseen world is not 
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grasped. No doubt there is a high and unworldly appre- 
ciation of the worth of sorrow and the sublimity of self- 
abnegation, but it does not take its life and its value from 
union with the cross of Christ; it is not the life of Christ 
in the individual to which our attention is called, it is the 
individual exalted by use of natural powers and of sur- 
rounding circumstances. It is true the supernatural comes 
in as a system; but that system, from which the authoress 
herself appears to revolt, is vitiated by a false and hideous 
conception of God, and that in spite of the system, Mary is 
what she is depicted. It is evident this system and many of 
the characters are pictures from life. How one’s soul 
yearns for them that one beam of warm Catholic truth might 
enlighten their hearts! That God might be known, indeed, 
as man’s first beginning and last end, as man’s all in 
all; but not asa Being who requires the sacrifice of human 
souls, and even the commission of sin execute His 
designs! Would to God that God were known! The 
root of every error all around us, the wasting of human 
hearts and human energies, the stretching ont of the hands 
after emptiness, which we witness all over,—from what does 
it all arise but a false idea, an absence of the knowledge 
of God? We may be sure of it; men now-a-days, even 
men who have a religion, but who have not learnt it from 
the teacher sent from God, are wasting their heart’s best 
affections on a creation of man’s; and what we have to do 
is to preach to them God! ‘To teach them as we teach 
every child in our schools, that man is made ‘‘ to know 
God, love God, and serve God in this world, and to be 
happy with Him for ever in the next.’? This truth once 
imbibed how could it enter into any mind to conceive that 
God could be pleased by man’s renunciation of Himself, 
his God, the very end for which he is created? No! the 
= reward of self-abnegation is the blissful enjoyment of 
od. 

Our limits are already exceeded, but there is one pas- 
sage which strikes us as so true and beautiful, and so 
calculated to conduce to charity in its highest sense, that 
we cannot pass it over, more especially as its concluding 
words call for an explanation from us on a matter much 
opened by many religious Protestants. It runs 
thus :— 


‘* As to every leaf and every flower there is an ideal to which the 
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growth of the plant is constantly urging, so is there an ideal to 
every human being,—a perfect form in which it might appear, were 
every defect removed and every characteristic excellence stimulated 
to the highest point. Once in an age God sends to some of us a 
friend who loves in us, no¢ a false imagining, an unreal character, 
but, looking through all the rubbish of our imperfections, loves in 
us the divine ideal of our nature,—loves, not the man that we are, 
but the angel that we may be. Such friends seem inspired by a 
divine gift of prophecy,—like the mother of St. Augustine, who, in 
the midst of the wayward, reckless youth of her son, beheld him in 
a vision, standing, clothed in white, a ministering priest at the 
right hand of God—as he has stood for long ages since. Could a 
mysterious foresight unveil to us this resurrection form of the 
friends with whom we daily walk, compassed about with mortal 
infirmity, we should follow them with faith and reverence through 
all the disguises of human faults and weaknesses, ‘ waiting for the 
manifestation of tlhe sous of God.’ 

“But these wonderful soul-friends, to whom God grants such 
perception, are the exceptions in life ; yet sometimes are we blessed 
with one who sees through us, as Michael Angelo saw through a 
block of marble when he attacked it in a divine fervour, declaring 
that an angel was imprisoned within it: and it is often the resolate 
and delicate hand of such a friend that sets the angel free. 

“There be soul-artists, who go through this world looking among 
their fellows with reverence, as one looks amid the dust and rubbish 
of old shops for hidden works of Titian and Leonardo, and finding 
them, however cracked or torn, or painted over with tawdry daubs 
of pretenders, immediately recognize the divine original, and set 
themselves to cleanse and restore. Such be God’s real priests, whose 
ordination and anointing are from the Holy Spirit; and he who hath 
not this enthusiasm is not ordained of God, though whole synods of 
bishops laid hands on him. 

‘Many such priests there be among women ; for to this silent 
ministry their nature calls them, endowed, as it is, with fineness of 
fibre and a subtile keenness of perception outrunning slow-footed 
reason.’ —pp, 54-5. 


This is a noble thought, and one which may help us to 
overcome many a petty dislike and shrinking from imper- 
fections and failings in others which jar on our sensitive- 
ness. If there is a confusion of ideas in the concluding 

aragraphs, it is not that the ideas are false in themselves. 
The mistake arises from the two-fold sense which may be 
attached to the word Priest. Doubtless in strictness its 
sense is limited to persons duly ordained by those minis- 
tering hands which have received authority and power 
from Christ to confer the priestly office, and to convey the 
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graces necessary for it. This is its true and sacramental 
sense, a sense in which the office is always divine, what- 
ever may be the defects of the individual; but there is 
another sense in which the word is often used, and in 
which it is in fact used in this very passage. It may be 
applied to those favoured persons, whether ordained priests 
or not, who have received either natural or supernatural 
gifts direct from God Himself, to minister to their fellow- 
creatures, gifts not sacramental, (though it may be 
heavenly,) and therefore altogether independent of episco- 
pal ordination. This is one instance out of many where 
we find the Catholic Church reconciling paradoxes which 
no other system can reconcile, and that, for the simple 
reason that she is a living, animated, harmonizing whole, 
and that her life is the Spirit of God ; so that all falls into 
its due place, and there is no contention among truths 
which when removed from her sphere at once become dis- 
cordant, just as branches die and lose their flexibility when 
torn from the parent tree. ‘Thus we find St. Catherine of 
Siena counselling Popes and Cardinals, and exercising 
supernatural influence on the affairs of the Church. So 
also St. Margaret of Cortona, by God’s assistance, won- 
derfully converted and influenced both laymen and eccle- 
siastics, reading their inmost thoughts, and even bestowing 
her blessing on consecrated ministers of God. Neither 
the great St. Benedict, nor St. Francis of Assisi, were 
priests ; and all this is found in that religion which the 
enemy of souls endeavours to paint to strangers as the 
nye of formality, human presumption, and hard external 
rule ! 

The laws of nature are unbending, yet how full of adap- 
tation! So is it with laws of grace; a thoughtful mind 
may discern in the Catholic Church the ruling hand and 
the animating spirit of the same God who rules and who 
animates the kingdom of nature. 

At last we must end; though we have but glanced 
at thoughts we would fain have developed; we have 
but skimmed over passages which we are sure, as they 
exist in the writer's mind, contain much matter for 
lengthened treatises. But we have done what we could 
at the moment, and done it gladly, and with a heart 
which warms towards the writer. If her book contains 
a few mistakes about Catholic practice or doctrine, 
there is no wilful, no unkind misrepresentation. We have 
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not gone into all these mistakes, nor explained every point 
we could have desired to explain. But we cannot allow 
ourselves to conclude without expressing the earnest prayer 
of our heart, that the truth in all its divine beauty may 
one day, and that day an early one, shine in its fulness 
upon a heart so calculated to appreciate it, and to expand 
still more largely under the influences of its beams of 
heavenly love. Such is the best parting-wish we can offer 
to one who, if it were only as the poor negro’s friend, must 
ever command our earnest sympathy. 





Art. VIII.—1. Essays, Political, Historical, and Miscellaneous, by 
Archibald Alison, L.L.D., Author of the “History of Europe,” 
&c. Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 1850. 


2. Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography. Edited by William 
Smith, L.L.D., 2 vols. London: Walton and Maberly, 1856 7. 


3. L’ Italia avanti il Dominio dei Romani, Da G. Micali, 4 vols, 
8vo. Ferenze, 1849. 


4. Die unter Italischen Dialekte, von Theodor Mommsen, 8vo. 
Leipzig, 1850. 


HE condition of the Roman Campagna has been fre- 
quently dwelt upon during the discussion of the Italian 
question, as an illustration and a proof of the incompe- 
tence of the Papal Government. An administration, it is 
urged, which for so many centuries has been content to 
see the very seat of government, once the mighty capital 
of the world, surrounded even to the walls by a vast, 
dreary, desolate waste, must be regarded as radically and 
incurably unequal to the proper discharge of its high func- 
tions. What other government but that of the Popes 
would have suffered the Campagna to become a desert ? 
What other government, we hear asked, would have so 
long neglected to reclaim it? What statesman, except in 
the robe of a priest, would have failed to re-people its soli- 
tudes, and make a new Gabii, and the streets of a new 


Fideuee arise from its cheerless marshes ? 
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It was not with the inauguration of the present rebel- 
lious movement in Italy that the state of the Campagna 
became a subject of deep interest and repeated inquiry. 
It had long engaged a large share of attention. With 
unreflecting bigots, and those who, if not bigots them- 
selves, yet find it profitable to pander to bigotry, it served 
from time immemorial as a common-place, and of course 
unanswerable argument to prove that the Pope is unfit to 
hold temporal sovereignty. Kven minds of a more elevated 
order viewed in it a problem worthy of solution on its 
own account, though the solution did not necessarily 
involve anything to the prejudice of the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff. And, indeed, it is impossible that the Roman Cam- 
pagna should fail to arrest, and almost rivet attention. 
Situated in the midst of a country proverbial for its genial 
climate and the richness of its soil, itis, altogether irrespec- 
tive of historical reminiscences, well entitled to careful 
study and investigation. But its chief source of interest 
is found in the past, and in its connection with eternal 
Rome. From almost the centre of the solitude rises. the 
mighty city—lux orbis terrarum, et arx omnium natio- 
nun; still, indeed, the light of the world in a far 
higher sense than that contemplated by the great orator, 
being the focus from which the rays of divine faith are 
communicated to the ends of the earth; still, too, the 
citadel of all nations, where, at the hands of Christ’s 
vicar, justice and truth will ever find an asylum and pro- 
tection. 

There is no district in Europe, says Alison,* which is 
more remarkable, or has more strongly impressed the 
minds of men in modern times, than the Roman Cam- 
pagna. Independent of the indelible associations with 
which it is connected, and the glorious deeds of which it 
has been the theatre, its appearance produces an extraor- 
dinary impression on the mind of the beholder. All is 
silent; the earth seems struck with sterility ; desolation 
reigns in every direction. A space extending from Otri- 
coli to ‘Terracina, above sixty miles in length, and on an 
average twenty in breadth, between the Apennines and 
the sea, maintains scarcely a single peasant. A few tombs 
lining the great roads which issue from the forum of 





* Essays, vol, ii. p. 500.. 
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Rome, to penetrate to the remotest parts of her immense 
empire ; the gigantic remains of aqueducts striding across 
the plain, which once brought, and some of which still 
bring, the pellucid fountains of the Apennines to the 
Eternal City, alone attest the former presence of man. 
Nothing bespeaks his present existence. Nota field is 
ploughed, not a blade of corn grows, hardly a house is to 
be seen in this immense and dreary expanse. On enter- 
ing it you feel as if you were suddenly transported from 
the garden of Europe to the wilds of Tartary. Shepherds, 
armed with long lances, as on the steppes of the Don, and 
mounted on small and hardy horses, alone are occasionally 
seen, following or searching in the wilds for the herds of 
savage buffaloes and cattle which pasture the district. 
Yet vegetation yearly revives in this solitude with undi- 
minished vigour. It is undecayed since the days of Cin- 
cinnatus and the Sabine farm. Every spring the expanse 
is covered with a carpet of flowers which enamel the turf, 
and conceal the earth with a profusion of varied beauty. 
So rich is the herbage which sprigs up with the alternate 
rains and heats of summer, that it becomes in most places 
rank, and the enormous herds which wander over the ex- 
panse are unable to keep it down. In autumn this rich 
grass becomes russet brown ; and a melancholy hue clothes 
the slopes which environ the Eternal City. The Alban 
Mount, when seen from a distance, clothed as it is with 
forests, vineyards, and villas, resembles a green island 
rising out of a sombre waste of waters. In the Pontine 
Marshes, the prolific powers of nature are still more re- 
markable. Vegetation there springs up with the rapidity 
and flourishes with the luxuriance of tropical climates. 
Tall reeds, in which the buffaloes are hid, in which a 
rhinoceros might be concealed, spring up in the numerous 
pools or deep ditches with which the dreary flat surface is 


sprinkled. 

Such is the present appearance of the Roman Cam- 
pagna. In contrast with the mournful desolation which 
now characterises it, we are assured that it was once the 
happy abode of a hardy, active, warlike population, whose 
toil it repaid with abundant fruitfulness. It was the scene 
of the first struggles and the earliest triumphs of the great 
Populus Romanus. Its fertility tempted their avarice ; 
and its inhabitants continued for centuries to be their 
rivals. At the foundation of Rome Veii was a great and 
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populous city ; and for more than three hundred and fifty 
years was engaged in unceasing hostilities with the future 
mistress of the world. Fourteen wars are said to have 
taken place between the Romans and the Veiitans. ‘The 
immortal page of Livy has recorded the history of the in- 
corporation of the Romans and Sabines under the general 
name of Quirites. Indeed, whatever is most interesting 
in connection with the story of Latium and the Rome of 
Romulus, recals some portion of the Campagna as the 
theatre on which it took place. Now, however, desolation 
broods over every inch of the land, which of old so re- 
sounded to the hum and stir of warlike men; and the 
contrast between the Campagna of the present and of the 
past is as mournful as the passage from life to death. 

And what has been the cause of this fearful change ? 
The Pope, to be sure, and the Papal Government. All 
the evils that have befallen Italy since the dismember- 
ment of the Roman empire—whether they be physical, 
moral, or social—-of whatever kind, must have necessarily 
come from the recesses of the Vatican—and it is well for 
mankind if there be not still reserved there, like winds 
imprisoned in the cave of Aolus, unnumbered evils to 
sweep over the world. We propose to examine briefly 
how far the Popes are amenable to the often-repeated 
charge of having caused the desolation of the Campagna. . 
_ The present, as well, indeed, as almost every other sub- 
ject, even remotely connected with the temporal sove- 
reignty of the Roman Pontiff, has recently excited so 
much attention, and been discussed with so much zeal 
and ability, that the theme would seem almost exhausted. 
From the most diligent student we should scarcely expect 
any new facts or fresh arguments to illustrate it. The 
Pope’s enemies on the one side displaying a rancour more 
deep-seated, more intense, more virulent than ever, have 
said all they could say or plausibly invent, against the 
rule of the illustrious sovereign whom they so vehemently 
detest. Nor on the other side have there been wanting 
devoted sons of the Church who have eloquently pro- 
claimed the services of the Holy See, and the vast obli- 
gations under which it has placed, not only the cause of 
morality, but of civilisation. 

In dealing, then, with the question of the Campagna, 
we make no pretension whatever to advancing anything 
new on the subject. At best we can but repeat that 
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which has been already said, and in such a manner, per- 
haps, as not often to strengthen its force by the repetition. 
To make the Papal Government justly responsible 
for the condition of the Campagua, it is necessary that 
the assailants of that government should establish one of 
two things. It is necessary to prove either that the 
alleged desolation of the Campagna was first superin- 
duced, and, as it were, created under the rule of the Pon- 
tiffs ;—or if from the origin of their temporal sovereignty, 
they had found the Campagna a desert, that they have at 
least been eulpably negligent in not striving to reclaim it. 
When an evil—be it of greater or lesser magnitude—is 
found already pressing upon a state, we naturally ask how: 
it was brought about, and how far those entrusted with 
power are answerable for its continuance, And if, upon 
examination, we are satisfied that it arose, in the first 
instance, not from wickedness or incompetence, or imbe- 
cility on the part of the administration, but from causes 
entirely independent of their control, nay, that it had long 
preceded their very existence; if, moreover, we perceive 
them availing themselves of all the resources within their 
reach to abate the ealamity, we may sympathize with 
such a government, beeause of the diffieulties with which 
it is beset ;—but surely we have no reason. to eensure it 
for an abandonment of duty. Let us, if we are not insist- 
ing upon too clear a point, take from contemporary history 
one or two obvious examples to illustrate the principle we 
would enforee. The waste lands of Ireland have not 
been reduced to their present worthless state by any posi- 
tive act of the British Parliament; but, at the same time, 
who will acquit the British Government of all blame in 
allowing four millions of acres of arable land to continue 
so long waste? With all the infinite resources of the 
mightiest empire in the world at their command—with so 
many uncultivated, now absolutely useless tracts, spread 
before them inviting the ploughshare, and only awaiting 
its touch to smile like a garden—with the cries of evicted 
tenants smiting night and day upon their ears—in presence 
of the dismal exodus that has borne, and with each return- 
ing tide continues to bear away to a strange shore so many 
brave hearts and strong hands—the English Government 
has remained utterly supine and utterly insensible to the 
requirements of the country. 
ere is a case in which government, though not the 
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original cause of the evil, is deservedly charged with the 
consequences of having complacently looked on at its con- 
tinuance. Again, look at the dark history of the Irish 
Famine, still painfully fresh in the minds of the people. 
The minister of the day may not have created it; he has 
however been accused of having employed the means at his 
disposal to aggravate it; at all events it cannot be denied 
that he passively stood by with folded arms while the Irish 
were slain in thousands and tens of thousands around him. 
If the Papal Government has always contemplated the 
desolation of the Campagna, as listlessly and in such good 
easy style as the British Cabinet contemplated the havoc 
made by the Irish famine, then, indeed, while Downing- 
street is condemned the Vatican should not be suffered to 
pass unscathed. But, if on the contrary, it be ascertained 
upon impartial enquiry, that the Roman Pontiffs at the time 
of their accession to temporal sovereignty, found the Cam- 
pagna a waste—that they have since vastly improved its 
condition, and finally, that they have availed themselves 
of all the means they possessed to make it habitable, and 
turn all its capabilities to account, then the oft-repeated 
charge brought against the Roman Government, from the 
state of the Agro Romano, fails completely. 

That the desolation of the Campagna was not brought 
on by the Government of the Popes, may be proved to the 
satisfaction of the most sceptical. 

Describing the misery of Rome towards the close of the 
sixth century, Gibbon writes: 


« Amidst the arms of the Lombards, and under the despotism of 
the Greeks, we again enquire into the fate of Rome, which had 
reached about this time the lowest period of her depression. By 
the removal of the seat of empire, and the successive loss of the 
provinces, the sources of public and private opuleuce were ex- 
hausted ; the lofty tree, under whose shade the nations of the 
earth had reposed, was deprived of its leaves and branches, and 
the sapless trunk was left to wither on the ground. The ministers 
of command, and the messengers of victory, no longer met on the 
Appian or Flamivian way ; and the hostile approach of the Lom- 
bards was often felt and continually feared. The inhabitants of a 
potent and peaceful capital, who visit without an anxious thought 
the garden of the adjacent country, will faintly picture in their 
fancy the distress of the Romans; they shut or opened their gates 
with a trembling hand, beheld from the walls the flames of their 
houses, and heard the lamentations of their brethren, who were 
coupled together like dogs, and dragged away into distant slavery, 
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beyond the sea and the mountains. Such incessant alarms must 
annihilate the pleasures and interrupt the labours of a rural life ; 
and the Campagna of Rome was speedily reduced to the state of a 
dreary wilderness, in which the land is barren, the waters are im- 
pure, and the air is infectious. Curiosity and ambition no longer 
attracted the nations to the capital of the world ; but if chance or 
necessity directed the steps of a wandering stranger, he contem- 
plated with horror the vacancy and solitude of the city, aud might 
be tempted to ask, where is the senate, and where are the people ? 
In a season of excessive rains, the Tyber swelled above its banks, 
and rushed with irresistible violence into the valleys of the seven 
hills, A pestilential disease arose from the stagnation of the deluge, 
and so rapid was the contagion, that four-score persons expired in 
an hour in the midst of a solemn procession.’’*......% Like Thebes, 
or Babylon, or Carthage,” continues the same writer, “ the name of 
Rome might have been erased from the earth, if the city had not 
been animated by a vital principle which again restored her to 
honour and dominion.’’t 


This vital principle was found in the influence exercised 
by the Popes. Here, then, we have the unequivocal tes- 
timony of a writer, the extent and accuracy of whose 
information are only equalled by his undisguised hostility 
to the successors of the Fisherman, that in the time of 
Gregory the Great the Campagna had become a barren 
wilderness, nay, that Rome itself was almost a ruin. So 
far were the Roman pontiffs from having been the cause of 
the misery and desolation which surrounded them, that 
they are described as the regenerators and saviours of the 
country. But for them, and their noble exertions, we are 
told, that not only would the rural districts have remained 
waste, but that the remembrance of the imperial city itself, 
even as that of other mighty capitals renowned in a more 
remote antiquity, would have perished from among men. 
In the Codex Theod. |. xi., tit. xxviii., leg. 2, published 
24th of March, a.p. 395, by order of the emperor Honorius, 
two months after the death of Theodosius, we find mention 
of 528,042 Roman jugera, or 330,000 English acres, in the 
eared of Campagna, which, upon actual survey, had 

een declared uncultivated and profitless land, and upon 





* Decline and Fall, 4. c. xlv. p. 267. + Ibid. 2. c. xvii. p. 51. 
Quingena viginti millia quadringentaque jugera que Campania 
heer juxta inspectorum relationem, i desertis et squalidis locis 
abere dignoscitur, &c. 
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which it would be unjust to levy the usual land tax. At 
this period the Popes did not at all exercise temporal 
sovereignty, so that it would have been simply impossible 
for them to cause the amazing desolation officially sct 
forth in the Codex of Theodosius. Indeed, the barbarians 
themselves had not at that time violated the soil of Italy ; 
to the administration of the emperors alone—if the evil is 
to be at all traced to the operation of social or political 
agencies—can the misery be ascribed. Baronius (Annal. 
Eccles. a.p. 483, No. 10—15) gives the text of a letter 
addressed by Pope Gelasius to Odoacer, deploring the 
miserable decay of Italy; in it the Pontiff finds himself 
compelled to say that Aumilia, Tuscany, and the adjacent 
provinces, had become so completely deserted that the 
human species had become almost extinct in them. It is 
plain, then, that the desolation of the Campagna was 
anterior to the pontificate of Gregory the Great, and con- 
sequently could not have arisen from the maladministra- 
tion of the pontifical government. We may venture 
a step further in the matter. Are we open to the charge 
of temerity in affirming that, even in the reign of Augus- 
tus, the Campagna, though it had not become absolutely a 
waste, and might have been here and there at intervals 
dotted with a villa, or a shepherd’s cottage, was compara- 
tively uninhabited, and gradually assuming the blank and 
dreary outlines of a wilderness? Who does not remember 
the well-known lines of Horace, when the poet wishes to 
call up the idea of silent, grass-grown streets, and utter 
loneliness :— 


“ Gabiis desertior atque, 
Fidenis vicus,.” 


Pliny, speaking of ancient Latinm, says:—‘‘Ita ex 
antiquo Latio liii. populi interiere sine vestigiis.’”” Pro- 
pertius thus characterizes the solitude of Gabii, ‘‘ Et qui 
nunc nul/i, maxima turba Gabi.”? Juvenal represents the 
Pontine Marshes in his day asa haunt for bands of robbers. 
Strabo, who wrote in the reign of Tiberius, describes the 
cities of Ardea and Laurentuin as a heap of ruins; and of 
Collatia, Lavinium, Antemne, Fregelle, &c., he adds, 
that they had sunk into most insignificant hamlets. Lucan 
is admitted to have but drawn an exact picture of the 
actual desolation which he himself wituessed, when in the 
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following passage he introduces a prophecy purporting to 
have been uttered at the battle of Pharsalia :-- 


“‘ Gentes Mars iste futuras 
Obruet, et populos evi venientis in orbem 
Erepto natale feret. Tunc omne Latinum 
Fabula nomen erit : Gabios, Verosque, Coramque 
Pulvere vix tectz poterunt monstrare ruine ; 
Albanosque Lares, Laurentinosque penates 
Rus Vacuum, quod non habitet, nisi nocte coacta 
Invitus.” 


“The road to the Alban Mount,” writes: Eustace,. “ is 
the Via Appia, which begins at the Caperian Gate, crosses 
the Almone, flowing near the walls, and as it traverses the 
Campagna presents aqueducts and sepulchres that border 
its sides with ruins.......The multiplicity of the tombs 
that line the road is so great, that when entire and sur- 
rounded, as several of them anciently were, with cypresses 
and ornamental enclosures, they must almost have touched 
each other and formed a funereal street.”’ This circum- 
stance affords a strong argument that the environs of the 
city, at least on this side, could not have been so thickly 
inhabited as is usually imagined. Besides Cicero, in one 
of his epistles, alludes to the danger of being robbed in 
broad day on the road to Albano, a circumstance which 
implies solitude, and gives the plain extending at the foot. 
of the Alban Mount, a reputation similar to that attached. 
not long ago to the predatory districts of Blackheath or 
Hounslow. 

Witnesses without number might be cited in corrobora- 
tion of the evidence which we have adduced, but the testi- 
mony already brought forward abundantly serves to estab- 
lish the proposition with which we set out, namely, that the 


Papal government found the Campagna a waste. There is 
no fact of history resting for authentication upon clearer, 
fuller, and more decisive proofs. And yet should we 
hearken to the miserable diatribes so constantly and 
shamelessly directed in this country against the Holy See, 
it would seem that the Popes had im reality found the 
Campagna a garden, and that they turned it into a wilder- 
ness. ‘lhe successors of St. Peter are habitually spoken 
of in reference to this subject as if they could have bor- 
rowed a leaf from the book of Irish landlordism, and as if 


they actually outstripped the cruelty of Irish landlords. If 
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they had in point of fact converted thousands of happy 
homes into blackened, smouldering piles—if they had 
wantonly driven tens of thousands of human beings from 
beneath their roofs, and left them to perish of hunger by 
the wayside—if they had organized a regular brigade 
armed with torch and crowbar, and made it ply its disma 
work day by day amid the cottages of the Campagna—if 
they had verily done these deeds they would not be so 
foully dealt with or so basely calumniated. 

We ventured above to lay down as a principle that even 
where a government is entirely irresponsible for the origin 
of a calamity which has befallen the state, it may yet be 
sometimes justly charged either with positively contribut- 
ing to perpetuate the disaster, or at least with neglect in 
endeavouring to allay it. Now before condemning or 
exonerating government on this head, it is plainly essential 
that we should carefully attend to the nature and gravity 
of the evil to be dealt with, and also to the means and 
ways possessed by those who are called upon to deal with 
it. o matter how great the resources of a state, the evil 
complained of may occasionally be of such magnitude and 
of such peculiar character, that it becomes simply impos- 
sible to meet it in a manner that will give satisfaction to all. 
{he Emperor Napoleon III. justly remarked, in reply to the 
remonstrance of the French Protectionists concerning the 
treaty with England, that even he could not be expected to 
raise the dead. On the other hand, what might easily be 
effected by a sovereign commanding the inexhaustible re- 
sources of such an empire as that of France, may, in a weak 
and poor state, be an absolute impracticability. Nomanin 
his senses would apply precisely the same test to appreciate 
the social or political results achieved by « republic like 
that of America, and a republic like that of Andorre, Nor 
would a sensible man be surprised that the ruler of a petty 
German principality should never venture to set on foot 
extensive projects connected with domestic or foreign 
policy, such as would be deemed not only feasible, but 
imperative in England. If a pennyless foreign prince or 
duke could thus presume to cope with us, what would 
become of our boast of the mighty empire on which the sun 
never sets, or of the complacent egotism with which we set 
ourselves up as the envy of surrounding nations? It will 
not be controverted, then, that difference of resources 


imposes difference of obligations, and that with regard to 
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nations as well as individuals the rule holds that—to whom 
much is given from the same much should be demanded. 
Cum enim augentur dona, rationes etiam crescunt 
donorum. 

If the principle upon which we have been insisting be a 
sound one, it would be unjust to compare the efforts made 
by the Papal government for the improvement of the 
Campagna with the efforts made by such a_ powerful 
government as our own, to reclaim the waste lands and 
develop the industrial resources of Ireland. ‘The compa- 
rison, or contrast, however, is servatis servandis, sugges- 
tive and interesting. With a view to a fairer and more 
adequate appreciation of it, we will first, for a moment, 
suppose that the Campagna is actually as sterile and 
unproductive as the wildest bog in Kerry or Galway, and, 
secondly, that neither on physical nor social grounds is it 
more difficult to plant a healthful and happy population on 
the Campagna than to establish a colony of prosperous 
— or peasant-proprietors on the waste soil of 

reiand, 

The Agro Romano, the Sabina, the Campagna Mari- 
tima, and the Patrimonio di San Pietro, are all included 
by Sismondi, and other writers, in the Campagna of 
Rome, which would therefore extend over a tract of about 
3,881 square miles. The total extent, however, of the 
Campagna, properly so called, is about 117,000 rubbia 
which may be calculated at 351,000 acres. Inthe detailed 
estimate annexed to the Report of Lord Devon’s commis- 
sion, and resting upon the irrefragable authority of Mr. 
Griffith, the number of reclaimable acres of waste land in 
Ireland is set down at six and a half millions—viz., a mil- 
lion and a half of acres reclaimable for the spade or plough, 
some of them with the promise of great abundance; two 
millions and a half reclaimable for pasture, and two mil- 
lions and a half which might be made available for the 
sustenance of human life, if not, for profit ;—or rather which 
might be made to return at least an equivalent for the 
labour bestowed on them. Supposing, then, as we have 
already said, that every rood of the entire Campagna is a 
mere barren wild, as unproductive as the sands of the 
shore, we have yet for each single waste acre in the Papal 
states eighteen waste acres in Ireland. And this, be it 
remembered, notwithstanding the immense disparity of 


resources possessed by the respective governments of these 
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countries, Again, it is not pretended that the states of 
the Church are overrun by a surplus population, whom the 
land is insufficient to maintain, and for whom even a 
reclaimable desert might be found a most convenient 
outlet ; in Ireland it was gravely asserted for years that 
the population had vastly outgrown the capabilities of the 
soil, and that the superfluous Irish should, as the Times 
phrased it, be ‘‘ mopped out’’ by famine, by pestilence, by 
emigration, by extermination, by any means. Even at 
this hour the people are leaving Ireland in hundreds, and 
altogether the tide of emigration, since the famine years, 
has risen rather than subsided. Now if we take the mil- 
lion and a half of arable land first mentioned above, it 
would, according to the authority of Mr. Stuart Mill, 
furnish properties, averaging five acres each, to three 
hundred thousand persons, which at the rate of five per- 
sons to a family, answers to a population of fifteen hundred 
thousand. And yet our truly paternal government, which 
might easily effect so much good, and which so shamefully 
neglects its own duty at home, is the loudest in its denun- 
ciatious of the so-called shortcomings of the Pope, and is 
sure to congratulate itself daily on not being as the rest of 
men—extortioners, unjust, as also is this publican. More- 
over, the location of tenant-farmers or peasant proprietors 
on the waste lands of Ireland has been proposed by one of 
the greatest political thinkers of the age, as a means of 
settling the vital question of the relation between landlord 
and tenant in that unhappy country. The present condi- 
tion of the Irish peasant is thus characterized by Mr. 
Mill:—‘‘A situation more devoid of motives to either 
labour or self-command imagination itself cannot conceive. 
The inducements of free human beings are taken away 
and those of a slave not substituted. He has nothing to 
hope and nothing to fear, except being dispossessed of his 
holding, and against this he protects himself by the ultima 
ratio of a defensive civil war. Rockism and Whiteboyism 
are the determination of a people, who have nothing that 
can be called theirs but a daily meal of the lowest descrip- 
tion of food, not to submit to being deprived of that for 
other people’s convenience.’’ The reader need not appre- 
hend a dissertation on the relations between landlord and 
tenant in Ireland. It is now acknowledged on all hands 
that these relations have been productive of innumerable 


evils to the country. ‘The reclamation of the waste lands 
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would certainly go a great way to change them, and bring 
prosperity and content to a long afflicted people. A new 
state of things, if the government only wished it, might 
thus be realized, to the unspeakable advantage of the 
community, and without real prejudice to the private inte- 
rests of a single individual. Where is there such a strong 
public motive, such a powerful incentive urging the Roman 
government to reclaim the Campagna, even if it might be 
reclaimed with as much facility as the waste lands of 
Treland ? a: 

Our argument has proceeded on the supposition that 
the Campagna was no better than a mere sterile wil- 
derness. The supposition, however, was in contradiction 
to fact. We will now, in elucidation of the real state of 
the case, submit the following table from ‘‘ Rome and 
its Ruler.”’ 

The Campagna is divided into 392 holdings of lesser or 
greater extent. The portion at present fit for tillage is 
53,543 rubbia, or about 160,000 acres; but of the quantity 
capable of being tilled, the quantity annually tilled is not 
more than 11,000 rubbia, or 33,000 acres. ‘The remainder 
of the land, including all from which crops may be grown, 
as well as all that is not covered with timber, not devoted 
to vineyards, or not left in a state of apparent or absolute 
sterility, is given up to pasturage...... The following figures 
will afford the reader an accurate idea of this i imaginary 
desert. 

Number of rubbia. 
Capable of tillage, hip a «oe 53,548 
Meadows, sib sie ee oe 89,020 
Vineyards, ... ove oe .. 5,088 
Olive Groves, ... vee os ws ae 
Vines in trees, ees oop 44 
Woods of chestnut and oak, = oe S114 
Woods for fire and charcoal, ose ove 19,053 
Building timber, ove wan eee 36 
Brushwood, ... a eee 24,523 
Orchards, gardens, and villas, “ ree 466 
Ponds and lakes, its wie . 564 
Rivers, streams, and canals, site .. 93,043 
Roads and public buildings, ove -. 849 


Even the brushwood, which covers one-fifth of the whole 
extent is by no means to be despised in Italy, where it 
forms a rather important article of traffic. For lighting 
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the oven of the baker it is indispensable; and as a means 
of producing rapid ignition, of the loss of timber consumed 
on the hearth or in the stove, it is almost as valuable, 
Thus again we see another point of disparity between the 
alleged desolation and sterility of the Campagna and the 
real unproductive, and now worthless waste lands of 
Ireland. 

Against the line of argument which we have been pur- 
suing, it may be objected that, instead of comparing the 
Papal Government with that of any other country, we 
should judge of it on the merits ; the partial and unjust rule 
of Baduat over Ireland being surely no palliation or pre- 
text for maladministration of the States of the Church. 
Nor is this objection, to a certain extent, without force. 
It would indeed be preposterous to excuse the guilty neg- 
lect of one set of men, because of the more heinous crime 
committed, or the more cruel oppression practised by 
another. But when the greater wrong-doer, with an utter 
insensibility to shame, stands on the house-top to proclaim 
the faults of his neighbour, then the accusation, though well- 
grounded, is unbecoming, and if without foundation, is 
utterly base and infamous. And that the accusation so often 
brought by the English press and from English platforms 
against the Pope’s Government, on the subject of the 
Campagna, is completely devoid of foundation, we shall 
now prove. We do not of course undertake to demon- 
strate that the best possible means which could have been 
employed for the reclamation and improvement of the 
Campagna, have been at all times applied by the Popes. 
In the most successful results of human policy we see but 
very few and scanty illustrations of optimism. We merely 
maintain that, considering the nature of the difficulties to 
be encountered, and the resources given tv cope with 
them, the Popes have done at least as much for the Cam- 
pagna, as under similar circumstances, might be reason- 
ably expected from any other civil government. 

We will not pause to analyze the physical impediments 
which at present stand in the way of cultivating the Cam- 
pagna, and which should be removed in order to make it 
a fit abode for human life. Whether owing to the chemi- 
eal properties of a soil so highly volcanic, or that the 
vapours borne from the coast into the interior, are inter- 
eepted by the surrounding mountains, and thus remain 
suspended, and as it were, stagnant over the plains—what- 
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ever, in a word, may be the true physical cause of the 
phenomenon, certain it is that the atmosphere, particu- 
larly in the calm and sultry months of summer, is loaded 
with pestilence. ‘The baneful effect of the malaria is said 


to be felt by the traveller even while passing, without de- 


lay, through the Pontine Marshes. During the night a 
sojourn there is especially dangerous; ‘‘ death bestrides 
the evening gale.”’ ‘The air being thus tainted with 
disease, at least for a considerable period of the year, it is 
obvious that without the strongest incentives men _ will 
not be found to risk health and life in tilling the Cam- 
pagna. Hence it is only at the approach of winter that 
Labourers from the adjoining hills, or from Naples, can be 
induced to accept employment in it—and at the first ap- 
pearance of the dreaded malaria, the hardiest of them fly 
again to their rude homes. 

An indispensable preliminary, then, for rendering the 
Campagna habitable, is the disappearance of the malaria. 
Accordingly, the question at once arises, can the mala- 
ria be made to disappear before the appliances of human 
skill and industry ? eighty authorities have answered 


in the negative: . 


“T will boldly affirm,” says Howard, a most intelligent traveller, 
**that the most striking parts, the whole plain between Rome and 
Tivoli, and the Pontine Marshes, never were, or could be, in a much 
better state than at present. I have walked over, in shooting, a 
great part of the plain, between Rome and Tivoli, and the soil, 
which consists of a deep white crystallised sand, generally covered 
with a coat of black sand, not half an inch, and oftener nota 
quarter of an inch deep, evidently proves that it never could be in 
a state of ordinary cultivation. Immense expense may have carried 
soil to some spots to make gardens; but even that adventitious 
fertility could not be of long duration ; it would soon disappear 
through the hungry uaconnected sand beneath.” 


Eustace is of much the same opinion. 


**From these observations,’ he writes, “I am inclined to infer 
that the air of the Campagna could never have been more healthy 
than it is at present. 1 admit, however, that cultivation and popu- 
Jation might then have counteracted the causes above mentioned ; 
and I must observe also, that at a very remote period those causes 
did not perhaps exist, and that many portions of land, now marshes, 
might then have been covered with the sea, as the flatness of the 
coast, and the consequent shallowness of the water, must have been 
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considerably increased in the course of time by the perpetual 
depositions of the Tiber.” 


In fact, the insalubrity of the district in the vicinity of 
Rome is repeatedly referred to by ancient as well as 


modern writers, for instance, by Horace, Juvenal, Mar- 
tial, Frontonius, d&c., who describe the atmosphere of the 
city itself as unwholesome during the great heats. It 
rests, then, upon unquestionable authority that, even from 
a very early date, disease in some form, at certain seasons, 
habitually j eons about the Campagna; and that even 
the hardy huntsman, if overtaken amid its plains, by the 


shades of night, was not at all proof against the influence 


of its vapours. Nor does the presence of such architectural 
remains as the famous Lucullan Villa afford any fair 
resumption to the contrary ; if the Campagna had not its 

eauties, and its pleasures, and attractions, the rich epi- 
curean would not, doubtless, have selected it even asa 
temporary abode; but it is certain that Lucullus did not 
geienonty dwell in the Agro Romano, he himself, .as 

lutarch tells us, having boasted that he changed his 
climate with the storks and cranes, 

And if the air of the Campagna be thus preju- 
dicial to health, the same holds true to a greater or less 
extent of all the low plains that border on the Mediterra- 
nean. It is no less true with regard to portions of Greece, 
Sicily, Asia Minor, Spain, than of the Agro Romano. 
Three thousand men of Wellington’s army suddenly fell 
sick during the campaign of 1811, in Estremadura, on the 
banks of the Gaudiana. Sir James Clarke was of opinion 
that the agues, generated by the marshy fens of Lincoln- 


shire, are of the same nature as the intermittent fevers 
caught from exposure to the air of the Campagna. It is 
evident, then, that the present physical condition of the 
Agro Romano interposes a most serious difficulty to its 
being cultivated and made a fitting abode for men. 
Does there exist any such impediment to the reclamation 
of the waste lands of Ireland? Does the breeze come 
down from the desolate hills of Connaught laden with 
estilence and death? Does the wild wave, as it rolls un- 
roken across the Atlantic, threaten with fatal malaria 
the peasant who should venture to occupy and improve 
the now worthless tracts of Munster? ‘There may, in- 
deed be a social pestilence to bar his way and deaden in 
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him the spirit of enterprise ; but as to every influence of 
kind nature it is put forth to invite, not to repel his toil. 

While referring to the physical obstacles which at pre- 
sent impede the complete cultivation of the Campagna, 
we would not by any means be understood as adhering to 
the opinion that these obstacles are simply and absolutely 
insurmountable. Difficulties no less furmidable, and even 
of the same class, have often yielded in the presence of 
well-directed energy. The Savannas of America, it is 
known, resent the first touch of adventurous labour, and 
in most instances meet it with noisome and pestiferous 
exhalations, ‘Time and perseverance, however, subjugate 
the stubborn soil, and make it, like a wild animal tamed, 
entirely subservient to human use. ‘The Campagna Felice 
of Naples was once a more deserted wilderness than the 
Agro Romano; in the fourth century of our era it was 

eopled only by the buffalo and the boar of the forest. 
ft is now, as its name indicates, a happy valley, teeming 
with verdure and beauty, abounding in pomegranates and 
figs, and clusters of grapes, a land which, in very deed, 
floweth with milk and honey. Similar changes have 
been wrought in some parts of Tuscany. In fact there is 
almost nothing of a social or political nature which may 
not be effected by courage and industry; to them 
belongs the magic power by which the ancients imagined 
that sand was transmuted into gold. We are far, then, 
from maintaining that the Campagna is absolutely irre- 
claimable ; on the contrary, we believe it possible that it 
should again become what it was when the ploughshare of 
Cincinnatus upturned his humble freehold, or when the 
Lucullan villa first rose in ostentatious splendour amid its 
hills. We are merely anxious to direct attention to the 
acknowledged fact that the present physical condition of 
the Agro Romano presents difficulties in the way of its 
complete reclamation which, though absolutely capable of 
being overcome, are yet undoubtedly of the greatest mag- 
nitude ; so that, if the Papal Government has not entirely 
succeeded in conquering these difficulties, it may yet well 
afford to bear comparison with such a government as that 
of rich and powerful England. 

But it is perhaps chiefly to the continued operation of 
the moral or social causes which first brought on the de- 
population of the Campagna, that we are to attribute its 
present condition. Among the most prominent of those 
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causes is to be reckoned the abandonment of agriculture 
and active husbandry by the inhabitants, living in the 
immediate vicinity of Rome. By the fall of Carthage the 
conquerors obtained undisputed mastership of the shores 
of the Mediterranean, and thus found easy access to the 
rich granaries of Egypt and Africa. The importation 
of foreign corn into Tealy was immense; and in the 
neighbourhood of the city of Rome it was soon found to 
be much more lucrative to let out the land for pasturage 
than to till and cultivate it. The result was an almost 
complete abandonment of agriculture. ‘‘ At Hercule,” 
writes Tacitus, “‘ olim ex Italia legionibus longuinquas in 
provincias commeatus portabantur ; nec nunc inefecundi- 
tate laborant: sed Africam potius.et Egyptum exerce- 
mus, navibusque et casibus vita populi Romani commissa 
est.”’ Pliny declares, that in his own time the eviction 
of human beings from their holdings, to make way for 
droves of cattle—a system by the way which seems to be 
rapidly gaining favour in Ireland—had already proved 
ruinous to Italy. ‘‘ Verumque confitentibus latifundia 
perdidere Italiam: imo ac provincias.”’ ‘“‘ Since the age 
of Tiberius,’ observes Gibbon, “ the decay of agriculture 
had been felt in Italy; and it was a just subject of com- 
plaint that the lives of the Roman people depended on 
the accidents of the winds and the waves.’”’ And in 
another place he says: ‘‘ Under the Emperors the agri- 
culture of the Roman provinces was insensibly ruined, 
and the government was obliged to make a merit of re- 
mitting tributes, which their subjects were utterly unable 
O pay. 

Thus the abandonment of agricultural industry dates at 
least as far back as the reign of Tiberius; nor can we 
trace any abatement of the evil under his Christian suc- 
cessors, All their efforts to arrest the depopulation of the 
country were unavailing; the desert, says Michelet,* 
extended daily, and the people in the fields yielded to 
despair, as a beast of burden sinks under his load and 
refuses to rise. 

The explanation of this extraordinary disappearance of 
the rural population we have already to some extent anti- 
cipated. Besides the physical condition of the country in 





* Michelet, Histoire de France, i. 108. 
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the immediate neighbourhood of Rome, and the frequent 
conscriptions which, in every part of the empire, were 
found necessary to supply the thinned ranks of the legions, 
the explanation is to be sought principally in the fact that 
landholders, living near the imperial city, derived im- 
mensely larger profits from the cultivation of land in pas- 
turage than they could have realized by the cultivation of 
land in grain. That pasturage should thus prove more 
remunerative than agriculture, at least in the suburban 
districts, was but the natural and inevitable result of cir- 
cumstances. On the one side the markets of Rome were 
choked with foreign corn, raised beneath the quickening 
sun of Africa, or near the banks of the Nile; on the other 
the soil at home was comparatively slow and churlish, 
while the wages for labour were enormous. Add to this 
the gratuitous distributions of bread among the populace. 
The monthly allowance decreed by Augustus was at a 
subsequent period converted into daily rations, and maga- 
zines, from which these were doled out to the whining 
descendants of Romulus, were established by government 
in various parts of the city. ‘“ At the appointed hour,’ 
says Gibbon,* ‘‘ each citizen, who was furnished with a 
ticket, ascended the flight of steps which had been assigned 
to his peculiar quarter, or division, and. received either as 
a gift, or at a very low price, a loaf of bread of the weight 
of three pounds, for the use of hisfamily.’’ Circumstances 
such as these furnish a clear and satisfactory account of 
the prevailing distaste for agricultural pursuits. 

And if such was the state of things before the barbarian 
had yet set foot beyond the Alps, we may be assured that 
the presence of the Goth and the Vandal did not serve to 
promote habits of peaceful industry among the degenerate 
race whose sacred soil they invaded and overran. The 
confusion and, disasters consequent upon the fall of the 
empire, made the cultivation of the land almost an impos- 
sibility. 


“The Agro Romano,” writes Sismondi, ‘now become a waste, 
had been long exposed to the ravages of the barbarians, who in 846 
pillaged the Vatican...... For a hundred years almost all the hills 
which border the horizon from Rome were crowned with forts: the 
aucient walls of the Etruscans were restored, or rebuilt, from their 
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ruins ; the old hill-strengths where the Sabines, the Hernici, the 
Volacians, the Coriolani, had formerly defended their independence, 
again offered asylums to the inhabitants of the plains,” 


Nor did the rural population reappear with the return of 
less barbarous, if not more settled times. ‘The land seems 
to have been entirely in the hands of a few proprietors, who 
were more intent upon amassing wealth and consulting for 
personal aggrandisement than upon the common welfare 
of their country. In fact, it was in the possession of men 
who at least, in the baser features of their character, might 
be taken as types of Irish landlords;—men who, if not 
checked by the humane and patriotic interposition of the 
Popes, would not only have ground the faces of the 


poor, but have made of them the veriest serfs. 


‘* With the first dawn of history in the middle ages,’’ says Sis- 
mondi, ‘“‘we see the great house of the Colonna, master of the towns 
of Palestrina, Genazzano, Zagorole ; that of Orsini of the territories 
of the republics of Veii and Ceres, and holding the fortresses of 
Bracciano, Anguetta, and Ceri. The Monte-Savili, near Albano, 
still indicates the possessions of the Savili, which comprehended 
the whole ancient kingdom of Turnus ; the Frangipani were mas- 
tera of Antium, Astura, and the sea-coast ; the Gastani, the Anni- 
baldeschi of the castles which overlook the Pontine Marshes, while 
Latium was in the hands of a smaller number of feudal families 
than it had formerly counted republics within its bounds,” 


The depopulation of the Campagna, as we have seen, 
dates from a period long antecedent to the origin of the 
temporal sovereignty of the Popes. We have endeavoured 
to trace the causes which led to it. Besides the physical 
influence of the climate, and the frequent conscriptions 
necessary to recruit the legions, the decline, and, finally, 
the complete abandonment of agricultural pursuits, may, 
as we have proved, be regarded as the chief cause of this 
depopulation. We have, moreover, endeavoured to show 
that agriculture came to be neglected because in conse- 
quence of the great importations of foreign corn, it brought 
far less gain, and entailed far more labour than pasturage ; 
because the Roman nobility, intent only upon self-aggran- 
disement, were ambitious of holding large estates, and 
commanding a large annuity, no matter what might befal 
the people. The evil which thus sprung up, at least as 
early as the reign of Tiberius, the incursion and ravages 
of the barbarian perpetuated; nor did the patriotism 
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or pacific spirit of the great Roman families during the 
middle ages tend to alleviate it. We are therefore fully 
justified in concluding that the desolation of the Cam- 
pagna can in no manner be ascribed to the Papal govern- 


ment. 
It may still, however, be alleged that the government of 


the sovereign Pontiff has been at least chargeable with 
neglect in not applying the resources at its disposal to the 
reclamation of the Campagna. Let us, then, briefly 
examine the question from this point of view. 

It must, in the first place, be borne in mind that the 
Agro Romano is the property of private individuals. It is 
divided into about three hundred estates, frequently rented 
by middlemen. The proprietors of these estates have upon 
all occasions vehemently resisted the cultivation of the 
Campagna. In 1790, Pius the Sixth issued a commission 
to ascertain the cause of this apparently inexplicable oppo- 
sition on the part of the landlords of the Agro Romano, 
and the report of the commissioners goes far to make the 
opposition sufficiently intelligible. The proprietors could 
not consent to abandon pasturage and cultivate their land 
without subjecting themselves to heavy losses. It was 
ascertained, says Nicolai, that while the grain cultivation 
would, with difficulty, on an expenditure of 8,000 crowns, 
(£2,000) bring in a clear profit of thirty crowns (£7 10s.) 
to the farmer, and nothing at all to the proprietor, the 
pasturage would yield, between them, a profit of 1,792 
crowns. (£496.)* The report of this commission is un- 
doubtedly authentic, and its accuracy has been personally 
tested and guaranteed by Sismondi.t It can afford little 
matter for surprise, therefore, that the great capitalists 
about Rome should be anxious to leave the Campagna as 
it is, and that they should even offer active opposition to 
its cultivation. But why not disregard the selfish objec- 
tions of the great capitalists, and make the interests of a 
few give way to the welfare of the community at large? 
Well, it is not always that even powerful governments can 
afford to set at nought the known and repeated wishes of 
a wealthy or dominant class. Is the English government 
indifferent to the private interests of the great capitalists of 





* Nicolai, c. iii. 167. 
+ Sismondi, Lssais, ii. 46, 47. 
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England, making them on all occasions, with cold and 
rigid impartiality, yield to the common good of the state ? 
The recent indignant denunciations of the one-sidedness 
of the French treaty are still ringing in the public ear. It 
might have been framed, we were told, with a view to put- 
ting money in the pockets of an oligarchy of Manchester 
cotton-spinners, or Birmingham ironmongers; but taken 
in connection with the income-tax, it seems to have been 
concluded in utter contempt of the interests of the indus- 
trial classes. Does the English parliament in dealing with 
the question of the relation between landlord and tenant 
in Ireland evince a desire to settle it in a spirit of even- 
handed justice? Or, rather, has it not for years continued 
to behold the plain and acknowledged rights of an entire 
people unscrupulously sacrificed, not to the aggrandise- 
ment of great capitalists, but to perpetuate the despotic, 
odious ascendancy of an effete and obsolete faction? Those 
who have watched the progress of the Irish tenant question 
in the House of Commons, since it was first introduced by 
Lord Stanley up to Mr. Cardwell’s present effort at legis- 
lation, can perhaps appreciate the difficulty of the Papal 
government in having to deal with the landlords of the 
Campagna. An attempt to cultivate the entire Agro 
Romano would, as we have seen, be opposed to the wishes 
and the interests of the proprietors. What, then, is it 
competent for the Papal government to do? It may be 
within the range of their jurisdiction, absolutely speaking, 
to take the control of the Campagna out of the hands of 
the proprietors, and dispose of it themselves in such a 
manner as the supreme necessities of the state would 
require. Something of this kind was actually effected in 
Prussia at the commencement of the present century. At 
that time the social condition of the masses in Prussia pre- 
sented a very close analogy to the existing agricultural 
serfdom, as well as to the political enthralment and degra- 
dation of the bulk of the trish people, The country had 


been long ruled with a rod of iron by a grasping, grinding, 
worthless oligarchy, who had scarce a sympathy in com- 
mon with the poor slaves by whom they were intensely 
hated, and whom they cruelly and systematically oppressed. 
Upon the accession of Stein and Hardenberg to power, 
came a great revolution. In 1807, the regulation which 
prevented peasants and tradesmen from acquiring land 
was abolished, and in 1811 appeared the famous edict 
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which enacted that all the peasants who held perpetual 
leases, on condition of paying certain quantities of produce, 
or of performing certain services, should, upon giving up 
one-third of the lands held by them, become the uncondi- 
tional proprietors of the remaining two-thirds. And with 
respect to those who occupied lands upon life-leases, or 
leases for a term of years, it was ordained that they should, 
upon giving up half their farms, become the unconditional 
owners of the other half. This edict effected the most 
sweeping change that was ever peaceably effected in the 
distribution of property in any great state. And though 
the abuses which it went to eradicate were so injurious to 
the public welfare, and were at the time so deeply seated 
that they could not have been extirpated by any less 
powerful means, yet the measure was regarded, and in 
many respects justly, as a dangerous interference with the 
rights of individuals.* re stb 

Some such sweeping measure as this it might be within 
the competence of the Papal government to adopt with a 
view to the reclamation and repeopling of the Campagna. 
So obviously does this plan seem to apply to Ireland in the 
opinion of enlightened foreigners, that eminent writers, 
like Von Raumer and Gustave de Beaumont, have 
expressed their amazement that it has not been long since 
carried into practice.{ The adoption of such a course, 
however, would, in this country, be infallibly denounced 


as communism and downright robbery. Indeed, we our- 


selves should not hesitate to characterise it as violent and 
extreme. And yet to satisfy those consistent revilers, who 
habitually hold up the Papal government to obloquy, and 
who attribute the desolation of the Campagna entirely to 
the incapacity and negligence of a priestly administration, 
it would be absolutely necessary to act upon and fearlessly 
apply this same obnoxious principle of the state’s interfer- 
ing with a high hand, to dispose of the property of private 
individuals, regardless alike of the remonstrances and the 
interests of the owners. 

If the Papal government has not gone so far as thus to 
seize upon and virtually confiscate the estates on the Cam- 





* McCullocgh’s Geogr. Dict. Art, Prussia, 


t Vide Mill’s Principles of Political Economy—on “ Cottiera’’ in 
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pagna, it has not been indifferent to their improvement. 
t has not failed to apply the only remedy at its command 
to the existing evil. In the year 1471, Sixtus the Fourth 
issued a decree to the following effect :—‘‘ Considering the 
number of famines to which Rome has been of late years 
exposed, owing chiefly to the small amount of lands which 
have been sown or laid down in tillage, and that the 
owners prefer allowing them to remain uncultivated and 
pastured only by cattle, to having them cultivated for 
the use of men, on the ground that the latter mode of 
management is more profitable than the former......we 
decree,’’ &e. The decree goes on to enforce, under severe 
penalties, the cultivation of a considerable portion of the 
Campagna in grain. This decree was renewed in 1523 by 
Clement the Seventh, and we refer to it as illustrative at 
once of the abiding cause of the desolation of the Cam- 
pagna, and of the anxiety to reclaim it uniformly evinced 
by the government of the Papal States, In 1783, Pius the 
Sixth, after having ordained a new cadastre or general 
survey of the Agro Romano, made it obligatory on the 
proprietors to sow annually 85,000 acres with grain. The 
selfishness of the landholders, however, soon rendered this 
salutary regulation inoperative. ‘“‘ The proprietors and 
farmers,’’ says Nicolai,* ‘‘ combined to oppose the execu- 
tion of this decree, the former declaring that they must 
have a higher rent than the latter professed themselves 
able to pay.”’ In order to give an impulse to agricultural 
industry, and to check the growing rage for extensive 
pasturage, Pius the Seventh, in 1802, laid an impost of 
five pauli per rubbio on the uncultivated land immediately 
round the towns, and deducted the same amount from the 
tax on cultivated lands. ‘There may be a class of political 
economists with whom such measures as these find little 
favour. It may probably be deemed unworthy an energetic 
government to attempt by mere fines or fiscal regulations 
of any description to arrest the depopulation of the Cam- 
pagna, much more to restore life and industry to its 
unhealthy solitudes. But if we may be allowed to judge 
small things by great, the Roman government, though it 
had done nothing for the improvement of the Agro 
Romano, beyond the imposition of the fines which we have 
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referred to, might well bear comparison with other govern- 
ments vastly more powerful and infinitely more pretentious. 
If the Chancellor of the Exchequer, when introducing his 
next budget, should succeed in laying a special tax, be it 
more or less, upon every acre in Ireland that is actually 
waste, and that can be made fit for the spade or hoe, his 
name will be long held in benediction, if not by the land- 
lords, at least by the people of the sister island. __ 

It is unnecessary to dwell in detail upon the history of 
the efforts made by Pius the Sixth, and continued with so 
much energy by Pius the Seventh, to drain the Pontine 
Marshes and restore the Campagna to agriculture. We 
have already made it abundantly evident that the Popes, 
so far from having caused the desolation of the Agro 
Romano, found it a deserted maremme, and that they 
have employed all the resources at their commaid in 


effecting its improvement. For the rest we shall conclude 
by quoting the words of Alison :— 


“ The desolation of the Campagna must have been owing to some 
causes peculiar to the Roman States, or rather to that part of those 
states which adjoins the city of Rome, for in other parts of the 
ecclesiastical territories, particularly in the vicinity of Ancona, and 
the slope of the Apennines towards Bologna, agriculture is in the 
most flourishing state. The hills and declivities are there cut out 
into terraces, and cultivated with garden husbandry, and in as per- 
fect a style as in the mountains of.Tuscany, The Marches of 
Ancona contain 426,222 inhabitants, (in the year 1846) spread over 
2,111 square miles, which is about 200 to the square mile; but con- 
sidering how large a part of the territory is barren rock, the pro- 
portion on the fertile parts is about 300 to the square mile, while 
the average of England is only 260. The soil is cultivated to the 
depth of two and three feet. It is in vain, therefore, to say that it 
is the oppression of the Papal government, the indolence of the car- 
dinals, and the evils of an elective monarchy, which have been the 
causes of the ruin of agricultural industry in the vicinity of Rome. 
These causes operate just as strongly in the other parts of the 
Papal States, where cultivation, instead of being in a languishing is 
in the most flourishing condition. Jn truth, so far from having neg- 
lected agriculture in this blasted district, the Papal government, for the 
last two centuries, has made greater efforts to encourage tt than all the 


other powers of Italy put together.” 
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Art IX.—1. The Life and Martyrdom of St. Thomas Becket, Archbishop 
of Canterbury and Legate of the Holy See. By Johu Morris, Canon 
of Northampton. Loudon: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, 
and Roberts, 1859. 

2. Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury. A Biography. By James 
Craigie Robertson, Canon of Canterbury. London: Murray, 
1859, 


W 7 E ought long ago to have invited the attention of our 

readers to Canon Morris’ interesting Publication. 
As we read it, we are frequently reminded of the elegant 
passage in the preface of Canon Tierney’s “ History of 
Arundel,’’ in which he describes the importance of local 
histories as enabling us to understand the general histories 
of the kingdoms to which they belong. We seem to gain 
a better insight into the iron rule of our Norman kings, 
and to appreciate more truly the courage of any who ven- 
tured to oppose the lawless exercise of their might, when 
we peruse the Monograph which Canon Morris has so 
judiciously presented to the public. He allows us to see 
the worldly spirit of their government, when, forgetful of 
some of the better traditions of the Conqueror, they seemed 
to inherit only his subjugating power, that they might dis- 
play it in the rude tyranny of William Rufus against St. 
Anselm, and in the more crafty and more Machiavellian 
policy of Henry II. against St. Thomas. 

These must have been difficult times for the pious and 
gentle priests and monks, who wished to toil quietly and 
earnestly for the good of souls, They saw churches, of 
which the splendid architecture excites our admiration at« 
this day, raised by the very princes that were striving with 
so much perseverance against the rights of the clergy who 
were to minister in them; they witnessed the increase of 
religious foundations and endowments made or sanctioned 
on one day by the monarchs, who the next day were ready to 
seize the temporalities of bishoprics and other benefices, 
and who cared not how long the flocks remained without 
their shepherds. It must have been perplexing to honest 
and simple-minded men to know when they were to trust 
the king and when they ought to suspect him. Lven the 
selection of great and holy bishops, like St. Edward or St. 
Thomas, would increase the trial of those who would have 
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doubted and watched the conduct of the sovereign if they 
had seen him uniformly bent upon securing the promotion 
of time-serving and unworthy ecclesiastics to the sees 
which he happened to allow to be filled up. Some, too, 
would suppose, perhaps, that questions of privileges and 
precedence were matters of secondary or even trivial im- 
portance, and would show but faint sympathy for those 
who were engaged in discussing the prerogatives of one 
see or the exemptions of another. We must live in the 
times to comprehend the position of the men whose charac- 
ters have impressed themselves upon our history, and we 
must look at the struggle from the side of those who main- 
tained it against such fearful odds. Bishop Milner always 
studied history in the lives of the Saints, and it was his 
habit to contemplate, with the feeling of her best soldiers 
and most upright defenders, the warfare of the Church. 
If the angels rejoice in the triumph of St. Thomas, and if 
the Church summons all her children to share in their 
gladness, Gaudeamus omnes in Domino, diem festum 
celebrantes sub honore Beati Thome martyris de cujus 
passione gaudent Angeli et collaadant Fil‘um Dei, we 
ought to study his life and estimate his actions by the 
light of his own principles. The principles must have been 
real which supported him, alone and single-handed, against 
the apathy of friends, the subserviency of his colleagues, 
and the energy of his open enemies. By the help of this 
biography we are enabied to see him as he was in the day 
of his contest at Northampton, looking up at the cross and 
accepting the death which then seemed so near, but which 
was to hang over his head through so many eventful years. 
His tall and noble figure passes before our eyes, and we 


, think how painful to one so true and constant in friendship 


as he was, must have been the desertion of those whom he 
had esteemed and loved, and the misery that afterwards 
brought his supporters and retainers to knock at the gates 
of his retreat at Pontigny. We are near him as he is 
forced to leave the flock to which he was so devoted, to 
spend his energy in exile, and we see him when he weeps 
as he thinks of the ravages of the wolves that were tu enter 
the fold during his absence. We take our place amongst 
the children who wait for him at the cross-roads, that they 
may receive from his hands the holy Chrism of Confirma- 
tion, and we hear their simple expressions of wonder and 
affection after he has left them. In these pages we can 
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follow him through the joyful as well as through the sor- 
rowful passages of his course. We watch the progress of the 
eager youth who plunges into the stream in pursuit of his 
game, and follow him until he ripens into the earnest and 
vigorous champion of the Church; we see him amongst 
the scholars of Merton and the Canons of Southwark pre- 
paring to pass his exile amongst the monks of Pontigny, 
the cherished friend and companion of old and young. We 
discern the strong-minded and impartial judge, under the 
“‘ scarlet and grey cloak”’ of the Chancellor, no less than 
when he presides in the Archiepiscopal and Legatine 
Courts. We little suspect, indeed, that his splendid robes 
hide a rough hair shirt ; and yet we might have noticed a 
spirit of child-like cheerfulness which none but the morti- 
fied can unite with the possession of wealth and the state 
and circumstance of rank. How little the world has 
hardened his generous and confiding heart; we feel and 
comprehend, when we think of him waiting on the poor in 
the early morning, or welcoming them as his retinue when 
his armed men forsook him for the king ; so, too, when.we 
find him willing again to trust, on the judgment of others, 
the very men whose hollowness and insincerity his pene- 
trating and calm glance had discovered from the first. In 
his letters he reveals to us all the depth and earnestuess of 
that heart which prosperity had not changed, which adver- 
sity had not weakened, nor calumny soured; and when we 
consider how many of his letters have remained to us, we 
cannot but admire the Saint, who was in the least as well 
as in the most studied of the series, always worthy of his 
station, and always equal to his responsibilities and supe- 
rior to his trials. His letters show us his clear and 
unswerving conviction of the justice of the cause with — 
which his name has ever been identified. 

We wish that Canon Morris had added a chapter on the 
Jetters of St. Thomas, and he would have made it one of 
the most interesting in the volume, if we may judge from 
the care, and diligence, and clearness with which he has 
gr ge conversations and minute incidents to his readers. 

e do not quite approve of the adoption of fanciful titles 


for his chapters, and we are more disposed to question the 
expediency of them in a work which in other respects has 
carefully avoided the prevailing familiarity of expression 
which in our language does not suit grave and religious 
subjects. 
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We very much regret that our limits will not allow of 
our entering on this occasion upon the all-important 
subjects which arise for consideration when we consider 
the Life and Times of St. Thomas, We are compelled by 
circumstances to limit ourselves to a mere notice of 
this Work, and to pass over entirely the very important 
publication of Professor Stanley in his records of Canter- 
bury, to which we hope to draw attention when we can 
resume the subject. 

A good deal of new and original matter will be found 
collected and brought forward by Canon Morris—and 
indeed in every respect the work will most amply repay 
a careful perusal. Among other new matter our readers 
will find an account of the miracle that happened to 
Edward Grim, and which now is published for the first time. 


«“ Edward Grim gives the following interesting account of a mira- 
cle which the Saint wrought in his behalf. It is the healing of the 
arm that was broken by William de Tracy, when Grim held it up 
to ward off the first blow from the head of the Martyr, who did not 
lift a hand in his own defence. The doctor had tried in vain for 
nearly a year to set the broken bone ; when one night the venera- 
ble Martyr stood beside him, and, taking hold of his arm, wrapped 


it in a wet linen cloth, saying, ‘Go; you are healed.’ The cloth 
was wetted with holy water and the Martyr’s blood, and, by the 
favour of God and St. Thomas; the bones united and the arm healed. 
‘A proof of its healing,’ says Grim, ‘is the arm itself, the hand of 
which has written these things for you to read. And God has done 
many other things,’ he continues, ‘to prove His love for our 
blessed Martyr: by cleansing the lepers, as we have ourselves seen; 
by putting devils to flight, by healing the dropsical,. the paralytic, 
the deaf, the dumb, the blind, the lame, and those suffering from 
all manner of sickness; in all of which things we are awaiting the 
faithful testimony of the church of Canterbury, in whose sight and 
oe all these things are known to have been done.”—pp. 


_ So also is the account of the Saxon School and Church: 
in Rome given in Note 26, p. 405. 


«*The Cardinal-deacon Peter to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
We believe that your Lordship is aware that the Church of Blessed 
Mary of the Saxons (que Sassonorum dicitur) in Rome is appointed 
by the considerate provision of the Roman Pontiffs for the recep- 
tion of the English who visit the threshold of the Apostles, that they 
may here find and receive consolation and charitable assistance 
after their various labours, as in a house of their own. Through 
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our sins, it has come to such poverty, that but a few clerics and 
hardly any lay person can be found to serve the church and attend 
upon the pilgrims. Our Holy Father, Pope Alexander, out of com- 
passion for its poverty and misery, has given in its favour exhorta- 
tory letters for England, which you will see. Since we know how 
ready and willing your goodness is in every thing relating to piety 
and religion, we much trust in your brotherliness, and we pray you 
in the Lord to receive kindly the bearer of these presents, Nicholas, 
a canon of the aforesaid church, and, according to the tenor of the 
letters of our lord the Pope, to vouchsafe at our prayer to grant him 
your letters for reverence of the Mother of God. Farewell in the 
Lord.’” (Ep..Gilb. Fol. ii. p. 138.) 

“This is the latest notice of the church of the Saxon school 
with which the writer is acquainted. The Bull of Innocent ITI., 
which erected the hospital of 8. Spirito, gives to that new founda- 
tion ‘the church of Blessed Mary in Sassia, formerly attached to the 
Saxon school ;’ and in the hall of the hospital is an inscription com- 
memorating the good deeds of that Pope, amongst which is recorded, 
Angeli monitu, expositis infantibus excipiendis, educandisque, hospitium 
in veteri Saxonum schola designat. 

“Ven. Bede (Hist. Eccl. v. 8.) relates, that in 727, Ina, king of 
the West Saxons, visited Rome in the pontificate of Gregory II.; and 
that at that time many English of all ranks and states of life were 
accustomed to perform the same pilgrimage. Matthew of West- 
minster (ad ann. 727, ed. Francof. 1601, p. 135) adds, that he 
founded in Rome ‘ the English school, to which the kings and royal 
family of England, with the Bishops, priests, and clerics, might 
come to be instructed in doctrine and the Catholic faith. And near 
this hoase he built a church in honour of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
in which the English might say Mass, and where they might be 
buried, if they happened to die in Rome. For the support of this 
foundation, be enacted that the penny called Romescot should be 
paid from every family to Blessed Peter and the church of Rome,’ 

“ Matthew Paris (ed. 1644, p, 19) tells us, that Offa IL, King of 
the Mercians, in 794, in thanksgiving for the canonisation of St. 
Alban by Pope Adrian, extended the contribution of Peter’s pence 
in behalf of the English school, que tune Rome floruit, to his province. 
According to Anastasius Bibliothecarius, this school aud church 
were burnt down in 817, and Pope Paschal I. rebuilt them ; and 
they were again destroyed by fire in the conflagration of the Borgo, 
that the pencil of Raffaelle has rendered so famous; after which 
they were rebuilt from the foundations by Pope St. Leo. 1V. One 
of the gates of the Leonine city, from which Leo IV. gave his bless- 
ing to the burning suburb, was called, from the neighbourhood of the 

“school, ‘the Saxon Postern,’ Saxonwm posterula; and the same 
writer assures us that the name of the ‘Borgo’ was derived from 
our countrymen: Per quorumdam gentis Anglorum desidiam omnis 
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Anglorum habitatio, que in eorum lingua Burgus dicitur, famma ignis 
combusta est. 

“Passing over the visits of several Saxon kings to Rome, by 
which new privileges were conferred upon the national establish- 
ment, we find the following interesting mention of it in the letter of 
Pope Alexander II. to William the Conqueror, in 1068 (Baron. ad 
ann.): Nam ut bene nosti, donec Angli fideles erant pice devotionis 
respectu ad cognitionem religionis annuam pensionem Apostolicee Sedi 
exhibebant, ex qua pars Romano Pontifici, pars Ecclesia S. Marie que 
vocatur Schola Anglorum in usum fratrum deferebatur. It is probable 
that the Saxon school had fallen into poverty before the time of St. 
Thomas; for when St. Anselm visited Rome, the time that he did 
not spend at the Lateran palace was passed at a spot called Sclavia 
(in a curious metrical account of his life amongst the MSS. of the 
Vatican Library, no. 499, p. 123), now called ‘ Torre de’ Schiavi’ 
beyond the Porta Maggiore. It is interesting to add from the 
same MS. (our knowledge of which is due to the investigations of a 
German scholar, Karl Greith), that there was on this spot a well 
famous for the cure of fevers, which was called ‘St. Anselm’s 


well.’ ”’ 


Not long after the publication of Canon Morris’s book, 
another life of our Saint appeared. It is needless to say that 
it is not to the Work of a Canon of Canterbury we should 
look for any admiration for, or sympathy with, the great 
man who, more than any other, has given the name of 
Canterbury a world-wide fame. Still, we had a right, we 
thought, to expect something better than this book from 
Canon Robertson. Of late, St. Thomas has met with 
such fair usage, contrasted at least with the ancient bigo- 
try and virulence, that, after even Lord Campbell had 
written of him with something of justice and appreciation, 
we are indeed surprised to find that any man claiming to 
be an historian could return to the exploded style of earlier 
writers. Indeed, Canon Robertson gives one the impres- 
sion that he is animated by a spirit of personal dislike and 
animosity. 

In a literary point of view there is little to take exception 
at in this volume. Traces of its origin in the shape of 
Articles in a Periodical, such as the mention of the ballad 
of ‘* Lord Bateman”’ (p. 12.), give it at times an unplea- 
sant air of flippancy. Neither can we characterize as good 
taste the insertion of the title “ Canon of Northampton” 
between inverted commas, in a mere list of works referred 
to (p. xi.). We trace also an eagerness to attack the bio- 
graphy that so immediately preceded his own. For 
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instance, Mr. Morris says, (p. 256) ‘‘ It did not, however, 
a unnoticed that Robert and Nigel de Sacville, the 

ing’s seal-bearers, who had been excommunicated at 
Vezelay, died young ; and that Robert, the vice-archdea- 
con of Canterbury and the priest of Chierlewde, died of 
such grievous ulcers, that they seemed stricken by the 
hand of God.’”? What is there in this to justify Mr. 
Robertson’s note to p. 264? “‘ Mr, Morris is not ashamed 
to repeat with satisfaction after Fitz-Stephen, that Nigel 
and other objects of Becket’s denunciations died prema- 
turely or unhappily.”” Again: “ Mr. Buss is so indiffe- 
rent a ‘Catholic’ as to omit this miracle; not so Mr. 
Morris.”’ (p. 138.) The latter writer does not relate the 
story of the fish leaping into the Saint’s lap as a miracle, 
but he simply gives the fact as the biographers narrate it, 
Mr. Robertson inserts into his text the word “ miracu- 
lously,’’ and then subjoins the impertinent note we have 
quoted. The Canterbury Canon (p. 70, note.) says, ** Mr. 
Morris (who, by the way, supposes Henry the Sixth to 
have been king in 1494,) tells us that additional honours 
were bestowed on St. Anselm in 1720, by Clement XI, 
‘at the prayer of King James III.!’”’ Now first, is it fair 
when he found in Mr. Morris’s book “ at the request of 
King Henry VI.”’ to reproduce it, in the shape in which 
an error of the press is almost impossible, as ‘* Henry the 
Siath?’? And does Mr. Robertson learn now for the 
first time that the Holy See in 1720 was in the habit of 
speaking of ‘‘ King James III?”’ The Canon of Canter- 
bury had done better if he had corrected his own text by 
the very note in Mr. Morris’s book he so cavils at, He 
says that “the canonization of St. Anselm was delayed 
until the reign of Henry VII., when it was decreed by 
Alexander VI., at the instance of Cardinal Morton :” and 
the foot-note adds, “‘ The bull, dated 1494, is in Wilkins, 
ili, 641.” What Mr. Robertson here calls ‘ the bull of 
St. Anselm’s canonization,’’ is the very document quoted 
by Mr. Morris from Spelman, and rightly described by 
him thus :—‘‘ Pope Alexander VI., on the 4th October, 
1494, following the example of Pope Innocent, (probably 
VIIL.) instituted a commission to report to the Holy See 
at the request of King Henry VII.” In our researches 
we have never met with the bull of the canonization of St. 
Anselm, 

Once more; Mr. Robertson (p. 325.) says of the noto- 
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rious letter of Gilbert Foliot, ‘‘ Mr. Morris seems also to 
admit its genuineness, while he attempts to profit by the 
suspicion that has been cast upon it,’? We shall have oc- 
easion to quote a part of Mr. Morris’s note to which refer- 
ence is here made. It contains a merited reproach to 
Lord Campbell, and it now, unfortunately, is as applica- 
ble to Mr. Robertson. We think our readers will be of opin- 
ion that Mr, Morris has made no unfair “ attempt to profit”’ 
by the fact that Mr. Berington and Dr. Lingard have 
rejected this letter as spurious, It is not surely possible 
to speak of a letter which has been assailed by writers of 
such weight as if it were unassailable. 

** Lord Campbell has chosen to attribute to St. Thomas 
the exclamation at Clarendon: ‘It is my master’s plea- 
sure that I should forswear myself, which I resolve to do, 
and to repent afterwards as I may.’ (Chancellors, i. p. 75.) 
Surely he should have told his readers that his sole autho- 
rity for his assertion was this production of a bitter enemy, 
and that even of this doubts of the genuineness have been 
entertained.” —Morris’s Life of St. Thomas, p. 416. 

Mr. Robertson makes the following statement: (p. 101.) 
** At length the Archbishop was moved; he withdrew for 
a short time for consideration, and on returning said to 
his brethren: ‘ It is the Lord’s will that I should forswear 
myself; for the present I submit, and incur the guilt of 
perjury, to repent hereafter as I may.’”’ To this he has 
appended a note: “Dr. Lingard attempts to throw dis- 
credit on this statement, on account of the source from 
which it comes—the letter or pamphlet of Foliot. But 
even if that letter were a forgery, the accounts of the 
biographers bear it out in all essential points as to the 
occurrence at Clarendon, except that the letter names 
Joscelin of Salisbury as having stood firm with the other 
bishops, whom it accuses Becket of deserting.”’ 

In this Mr. Robertson has been guilty of a far more 
grievous delinquency than Lord Campbell. To pass over 
the translation of “‘ sé dominit mei voluntas,”’ which the 
latter gives as “It is my master’s pleasure,’’ while with 
Mr. Robertson it assumes the blasphemous shape of, “ It 
ts the Lord’s will that 1 should forswear myself ;’’ we have 
this grievous difference between the two, that Lord Camp- 
bell omits to state the source from which he derives this 
speech, but Mr. Robertson assigns one that is distinctly 
erroneous. It is this very speech to which the uote is 
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appended, which says that “ even if the letter’’ from which 
it 1s taken ‘‘ were a forgery, the accounts of the biogra- 
phers bear it out in all essential points as to the occurrences 
at Clarendon.’’ Either, then, Mr. Robertson does not 
consider a blasphemous resolve to commit perjury ‘‘ an 
essential point,’’ or else he asserts that ‘‘ the accounts of 
the biographers bear out’’ the statement of Gilbert Foliot 
in this matter ; an assertion which is absolutely untrue. 
Whether we agree with Mr. Morris or rather think 
Dr. Lingard’s account more correct, we think it only right 
to put before our readers the impression as to an important 
point of history which has been left upon the mind of one 
who has studied the writers of the period with great care. 


“If St. Thomas’s own tender conscience had not judged him so 
hardly, we had certainly formed a gentler judgment of his fall. 
For the constitutions of Clarendon he was in no way responsible, 
though he evidently accounted himself so when the promise which 
he had made to observe the customs came to bear this interpreta- 
tion, Still he had hitherto had nothing to lead him to anticipate 
so violent an exposition of the royal customs as the sixteen consti- 
tutions presented. The King’s demands had been comparatively 
moderate. St. Thomas had resisted the infliction of a civil seutence 
upon an offending cleric in addition to ecclesiastical degradation, 
and this he might fairly expect to be included under the royal 
customs ; but what could lead him to anticipate the iniquities of 
Clarendon? Of assent to those, at least, he is perfectly guiltless. 

“ But he doubtless committed an act of grave imprudence, en 
dangering he knew not how far the liberty of the Church ; and for 
this he did noble expiation. Twice he was persuaded, against his 
own better judgment, that the king wanted nothing but a submis- 
sion in public to leave the*victory with him, and that he had no 
ulterior designs upon the Church. St. Thomas knew King Henry 
better ; and here the imprudence lay. The king had never as- 
sured him so: it had been but asserted for him by others who 
had a point to gain. Nor could St. Thomas throw the blame of his 
concession on the Holy See. If we may judge by the letters 
which have come down to us, Pope Alexander, while ever urging 
on St. Thomas extreme moderation and submission to the king, 
invariably qualifies it with the important condition, ‘ saving the 
honour of the ecclesiastical order.’ It is not probable that the 
letters of which the Abbot of Alms was the bearer, which were 
written when the danger was less striking, would be of a different 
tenor. 

“Such would be the judgment of a Catholic on the fall of St. 
Thomas. The spirit which has generally moved modern historians 
would, if it were consistent, find still less to blame. Some writers 
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find fault with the Saint for yielding when he did, others for not 
yielding sooner. On their own principles they are equally incon- 
sistent. The first, in order to place the conduct of the Saint in a 
really blameworthy light, are obliged to rely upon singularly in- 
sufficient evidence, or to distort the facts of history, Thus some, 
trusting to the mendacious pamphlet afterwards written by Gilbert 
Foliot, accuse him of a wilful and deliberate perjury ; while others 
assert that he signed, though he afterwards refused to seal, the 


constitutions of Clarendon. 
“A Protestant is more consistent, who blames St. Thomas for 


refusing his immediate and absolute consent. In his eyes, to make 
an exception in favour of his order is to falter in his allegiance; 
and he fondly persuades himself that the constitutions of Claren- 
don, identical in spirit and almost in the letter with the modern 
statute-law of England, were in reality the ancient customs of the 
realm: as if it were possible in those days for any thing to be the 
unwritten common law of the land which was contrary to the coro- 
nation oath of the sovereign, or to become law in spite of the pro- 
tests of the Church, who was herself a component part of the con- 
stitution of the country. The king had no claim to exact more 
than the oath of fealty gave him. Now, besides the assertion of 
St. Thomas, which we have given above, we have a singular proof 
from the constitutions of Clarendon themselves what the terms of 
the oath were ; that is, what the profession of obedience and sub- 
mission was which the king had a right to exact from a prelate 
according to the law of the land. The twelfth constitution, after 
speaking of vacant sees and of elections in the manner we have 
already quoted, says: ‘And there the elect, before he is conse- 
crated, shall dv homage and fealty to our lord the king, as to his 
liege lord, of life and limb, and his earthly honour, saving his order.’ 
Even by those who do not see as Catholics see, St. Thomas should 
be regarded as the opponent of a tyrannical effort of one estate to 
triumph over another, and under a specious pretence really to in- 
troduce a change in the constitution.”—Morris, pp. 110-113. 


Canon Morris has devoted a chapter to the ‘‘ Le- 
gends”’ of St. Thomas; and we are satisfied that he 
has exercised a very sound discretion in so doing; for in 
no way can a greater injustice be inflicted on the memory 
of the illustrious dead, than to endeavour to confound that 
which is essentially a Legend and no more, with the truth 
of history. At the same time it is right that the memory 
of what has been narrated of so great a man as our Saint, 
should be recorded, provided no more than its due weight 
is attributed to the statement. The following ‘* Legend” 


will be read with interest. 
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‘It is said that when the Saint was at Lyons he was asked to 
consecrate the Church on the Iill to our Blessed Lady, which has 
since become so famous as Notre Dame de la Fourviere. When the 
function was over, there was a little chapel close by, which he was 
asked to consecrate also. He inquired in whose honour it was to 
be consecrated. They told him that a titular saint had not been 
chosen; but that he himself must select one. He thought for a 
few moments, and then said, ‘ No,’ that he would not consecrate it; 
but that they must reserve it to be dedicated to the first martyr 
who should give his blood for Christ. The chapel was accordingly, 
in after years, dedicated to God in honour of St. Thomas of Can- 
terbury.” 

‘For a similar motive, in the want of fuller evidence, it seems 
necessary to reject the reason given, in the local history of Anagni, 
by De Magistris, for the fact, that the Canons of that Cathedral 
erected an altar in honour of our Saint, in the South Aisle of the 
lower church. It is there said that in 1169, while Alexander IIT. 
was living in the canonica of that cathedral, St. Thomas himself 
arrived not loug after the ambassadors of King Henry ; and that 
during his stay there he always celebrated Mass in the basilica, 
Such a journey would surely have been betrayed, at least in the 
voluminous correspondence, if not in the biographies of the same.”— 
p- 381. 


Notwithstanding the doubts of Canon Morris, we think 
that Dr. Lingard was right in considering that the death 
of St. Thomas was the triumph of his cause. He opposed 
the letter and the spirit of the Constitutions of Clarendon, 
and from the day of his martyrdom until the laws of Henry 
VIII. revived those Constitutions in the baneful form 
which they have ever since been allowed to assume in the 
Establishment, they were never again enforced or even 
mentioned. Nor are the facts adduced by Mr. Morris 
incompatible with this view, although the appointment of 
bishops by Henry II., to which he draws attention, is very 
remarkable. After such an event as the martyrdom of St. 
Thomas, it is startling to find all his enemies promoted to 
bishoprics, while the only one of his friends who was so 
honoured became a bishop in France, in the very province 
in which St. Thomas had spent the greater part of his 
exile, 

The following is the account which is given by Canon 
Morris of the effect produced by the death of St. Thomas: 

“Tt was fully expected that on Maundy Thursday the Pope 
would excommunicate the king, and lay the realm under an inter- 
dict. On the Saturday before Palm Sunday, King Henry’s mes- 
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sengers reached Tusculum, now called Frascati, where the Pope 
then was. They consisted of the Abbot of Wallace, the Archdea- 
cons of Salisbury and Lisieux, Richard Barre, Henry Pinchun, and 
a Templar. They were the bearers of letters from the king, framed 
in very offensive terms: ‘On his first entrance he brought not the 
joy of peace, but fire and the sword, while he raised a question 
against me touching my realm and crown. Besides, he was the 
aggressor upon my servants, excommunicating them without a 
cause. Men not being able to bear such insolence, some of those 
who were excommunicated, with somw others from England, 
attacked him, and, what I cannot say without sorrow, killed him.’ 
Henry must have had a very faint idea of the way in which the 
death of St. Thomas would be felt by the Church, when he wrote 
that letter. It is simple effrontery to write to the Pope about 
‘ fire and sword,’ when the censures for the coronation were passed 
by the Pope himself. Henry must have known that the excom- 
munications were not ‘without a cause,’ for he had himself con- 
sented to them ; and he must have said ‘others from England,’ in 
order to conceal from the Pope that the murderers left his own 
court in consequence of expressions used by himself.’’—pp. 340-341. 

“In the month of August 1171, the king crossed the Channel on 
his way to Ireland. During his short stay in England, he visited 
the venerable Henry of Blois, Bishop of Winchester, who upbraided 
him severely for his share in the death of St. Thomas. The Bishop 
died on the 27th of that month. The king gave orders, after his 
old fashion, that the ports on both sides of the Channel were to be 
diligently kept, and any one found bearing an interdict to be im- 
mediately imprisoned. He ordered that no cleric was to be per- 
mitted to leave the kingdom without an oath not to be a party to 
any measure against himself or the realm. He also added that no 
one bearing letters was to have access to him. It was shrewdly 
conjectured, that one motive of his invasion of Ireland, in addition 
to his other schemes, was to be out of the way, lest any ecclesias- 
tical censures should be served upon him.’’—pp. 343-344, 

“ There are very few others of those who were with St. Thomas 
of whom there is anything to tell. Those only received promotion 
who had not been remarkable for their zeal in the cause of the 
Saint. Gerard Pucelle, who, though a friend of St. Thomas, had 
been dangerously near schism in the beginning of the exile, and 
who accepted the king’s terms before its close, was made Bishop of 
Coventry. Hugh de Nunant, Archdeacon of Lisieux, who appeared 
in the Saint's train at Northampton, but who was one of the king’s 
ambassadors to the Pope after the martyrdom, was the successor of 
Gerard Pucelle in that see. Gilbert de Glanville became Bishop of 
Rochester after the death of Walter, Archbishop Theobald’s brother. 
He was sent by the holy Martyr to the Pope with his last letter; 
but he had been a very short time in his service. It is worthy of 
remark, that Jolin of Salisbury is the only one of the Saint’s promi- 
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nent adherents who became a Bishop, and that his see was in 
France, in the very province of Sens in which they had spent their 
exile.”—pp. 359-360. 


When St. Thomas received his crown, a boy, then nine 
years old, was playing amidst the chestnut trees and olive 
yards of Segni, and was perhaps scarcely noticed by the 

easants of the neighbourhood save as the son of the 
ose who held that Apennine rock. A few years later 
he was a student in the university of Paris, and was moved 
by the fame of our martyr to come as a pilgrim to his 
shrine. We know not whether he travelled along the way 
from Southampton which Professor Stanley has traced as 
the route of many pilgrims, or whether he came first to 
London, and journeyed along the road which Chaucer has 
described. ut he knelt under the old arches of the 
venerable cathedral, and thought perhaps of the courage 
of St. Dunstan in earlier days, or of the exalted names of 
his own countrymen, Lanfranc and St. Anselm. He 
studied the fresh and recent memorials of St. Thomas, and 
meditated deeply on his generous faith and tender piety, 
on his ardent love of justice, and his filial affection for the 
Church. Affection for the Church! Would that it were 
felt and understood as that youth learnt from St. Thomas 
to feel and understand its power over the hearts of men, 
rendering them devoted in her work, jealous of her rights, 
anxiously guarding against scandals, and tenderly solici- 
tous of the souls of her children, gentle and peaceful until 
wrong is to be opposed, and courageous and full of heart 
and energy when the cause of the poor or of the oppressed 
isto be upheld. Full of the spirit of the glorious martyr 
the youth returned to his own land, and became conspicu- 
ous amongst the most learned, most pious, and most able 
prelates of his day. He was only thirty-seven years of age 
when Celestine III. died in 1198, and only fifty-three when 
he followed him to the tomb, and in the sixteen years that 
intervened, he sat on the Chair of St. Peter, under the 
name, so justly honoured in the annals of the Church, of 
Innocent III. Against the son of Henry II. he contended 
for the See of Canterbury, and as successfully struggled 
against the fraud and violence of John Lackland, as he 
had done eight years before against the cunning of Philip 
Augustus. The example of St. Thomas was before his 
eyes, and he was undaunted by the power of his mighty 
adversaries, when he ordered first France, and afterwards 
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England, to be laid under interdict ; and when worldly 
men had asked for the signs that were to prove the Divine 
confirmation of his sentence, they lived to see the repent- 
ance of one king and the disastrous and ignominious end 
of the other. May the intercession of St. Thomas sustain 
the successor of Innocent in the contest of which we 
have witnessed the begivning, and of which the best and 
kindest of Pontiffs will, we .trust, see the speedy termi- 


nation ! 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


I—1. His Holiness Pope Pius IX. and the Temporal Righis of the 
Holy See. By M. J. Rhodes, Esq., M. A. Richardson aud Son: 
London, Dublin, and Derby, 1860. 

2. Answer to the Memorandum, Addessed by the Pretended 
Government of the Romagua, to the Powers and Governments of 
Europe. Translated from the Italian of the Civilta Cattolica, 
By M. J. Rhodes, Esq., M. A. Richardson and Son: London, 
Dublin, and Derby, 1860, 


The first of these two Pamphlets is a very interesting 
publication. The author after a few introductory remarks, 

ives a sketch of the origin of the late rebellion in the 

omagna, and shows how Catholics of all nations are 
bound to defend the temporal sovereignty of the Church. 
He then touches upon the origin of the Pope’s sovereignty, 
which he proves was not the work of man, but the gradual 
silent work of God; for no one can point, with precision 
and certainty, to the time when it arose, and in spite of so 
many vicissitudes, it has continued in existence for more 
than a thousand years. Mr. Rhodes then proceeds to 
show that the temporal rights of the Papacy are most 
closely connected with the religious, social, and political in- 
terests of all nrankind—with the religious interests— 
because it is necessary that the exercise of the Pope’s spi- 
ritual jurisdiction should be free, and that every one should 
see that it is free ;—with the social interests—because the 
Papacy has maintained at all times, even against the most 
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formidable aggressions, the holiness of the family tie, and 
is a standing witness to the sacredness of constituted 
authority :—and with the political interests—because it is 
evidently the interest of all governments who have Catholic 
subjects, that the head of the Catholic Church should be 
free from even the suspicion of having in any circumstances 
acted under the influence of a foreign power. Mr. Rhodes 
develops these various considerations in a very interesting 
manner, and concludes by appealing to all Catholics to 
combine in defence of the assailed sovereignty of the Holy 
See. This first pamphlet is especially rich in documentary 
and historical illustrations. 

The second publication is translated from the Civilta 
Cattolica. It passes in review the various reasons ad- 
duced in the Memorandum of the so-called Government of 
the Romagna, in vindication of the late disturbances, and 
refutes them one after the other in a masterly and trium- 
phant manner. 

We recommend strongly to all lovers of the truth, 
whether Catholics or Protestants, these two pamphlets .of 
Mr. Rhodes. A hostile press has so completely misrepre- 
sented the state of things in the Papal dominions, and the 
rise and progress of the late successful rebellion in the 
Legations, that many candid minds have been led to form 
the most erroneous judgments on these points. <A perusal 
of these two publications will go far to remove their preju- 
dices, Jt is a maxim of the commonest equity that no one 
should be condemned without a hearing. But although 
all are ready to bow to this maxim, how many are there in 
this country who will not act up to it, particularly in ques- 
tions affecting the temporal sovereignty of the Holy Father. 
Mr. Rhodes’s opportune publications offer, at least to all 
those who really wish to enlighten their conscience on the 
subject, the means of forming a correct and impartial judg- 
ment upon the late lamentable transactions in the Ro- 
magna. : 

As for those (of whom there are so many now in England) 
who are actuated in reference to these questions by feelings 
of bitter religious animosity or strong political passions, we 
can hardly expect that any arguments or considerations 
will suffice to change their views. It is not the mere 
view of the truth that has the power to change the heart 
of men, but only the grace of God. Perhaps, however, 
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these inveterate English enemies of the Papacy would do 
well to remind,themselves of what Mr. Rhodes takes care 
to bring forward at the beginning of his first pamphlet, 
that is to say, the cause for which Pope Pius VII. 
brought upon himself the odious treatment he underwent 
at the hands of the first Napoleon, his refusal, namely, 
to close his ports against British ships. Let them also 
remember the effect of the excommunication which that 
venerable Pontiff then issued against his persecutor. 
The great Emperor, on first hearing of the threat of this 
excommunication sneeringly wrote to Eugene Beauharnais, 
“* Does the Pope think the world has gone back a thousand 
years? Does he suppose the arms will fall from the hands 
of my soldiers?’’ ‘* And yet,” says Alison, ‘‘ within two 
years after these remarkable words were written, the Pope 
did excommunicate the Emperor Napoleon in return for 
the confiscation of his whole dominions, and in less than 
four years more, the arms did fall from the the hands of 
his soldiers,’ (in the memorable Russian campaign in 
1812.) Thisis the commentary of a Protestant historian. 
The excommunication which Pope Pius [X. has promul- 
gated against the abettors of the rebellion in the Romagna 
has lately called forth the same disdainful sneers that once 
fell from the pen of the great Emperor. All we shall say 
is, may the mercy of Almighty God be so mingled with 
His justice, that the present excommunication may not 
have the like terrible sanction, which was given to. the 
former, in this our own generation ! 
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